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THE SARATOGA NOMINEES 


THE GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT 
AMONG MANY REPUBLICANS. 
4 DEFENSIVE CAMPAIGN—HARD QUESTIONS 


WHICH MUST BE ANSWERED—GOING IN- 


TO THE FIGHT HANDICAPPED—sOME IN- 
STRUCTIVE FACTS. 


ALBANY, Sept. 23.—Talks with politicians 
and with Republicans who owe nothing to poli- 
tics, but who confine themselves to contribut- 
ing to campaign expenses and to voting the 
ticket, convey only one impression in regard 
to the feeling toward the nominees of the Sar- 
atoga Convention. The fact cannot be dis- 
guised that there isa great deal of disappoint- 
ment over the result of the convention’s labors. 
The nomination, on the other hand, by the 
regular Democratic and Tammany hordes of 


a ticket which presents on its face the appear- 


ance of unusual strength excites surprise and 
in some instances leads to expressions of 
Satisfaction, Against the character of the 
Republican nominees little or nothing is 
said. Secretary Folger, Judge Andrews, 
and Bank Superintendent Hepburn are 


universally commended, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances their names would be 
considered strong enough to take into the 
field against any Democratic standard-bearers 
who could be found in the State. Of B. Platt 
Carpenter what little is said is far from being 
complimentary. By common consent his 
course in the State Committee meeting on 
Wednesday is vehementiv denounced. He ap- 
pears to have been singled out by many voters, 
and unless many Republicans undergo a com- 
plete change of sentiment his name will be very 
largely scratched all over the State. It 
seems to be remembered to his discredit that 
Gov. Cornell, or at iecast some other candidate 
who represents the real sentiment of the peo- 
ple, might have been nominated but for the 
treachery of B. Platt Carpenter. His reward 
appears to have been the nomination for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. If Republicans vent their 
displeasure upon him it will be because they 
are bound to teach machine politicians a lesson 
and to administer a fitting rebuke to whoever 
dickers with them. It may be that a more 
hopeful view of the ticket’s chances will be 
taken after the first feeling of disappointment 
and regret has worn off. Men are more apt to 
be dispirited and gloomy in such terrible 
weatber as has prevailed here during the past 
two days. 

The one thing of all others which creates 
indignation is the forgery that was resorted to 
to defeat Mr. Cornell. In connection with 
this the name of Police Commissioner Stephen 
Bobadil French, whether justly or not, is uni- 
versaily execrated. The point-blank denials of 
his story of the proxy by both Collector Kob- 
ertson and Mr. Thomas Acton are regarded 
as placing the Commissioner in one of the worst 
predicaments possible, Many persons go so far 
as to identify him with the conception as 
well as the execution of the forgery. They 
point to his statements about having a 
telegram stolen from him as merely in- 
tended to cover his retreat in the 
event of the forgery having been discovered. 
They reason that Mr. French would then, with 
a great show of virtuous indignation, have re- 
called the statements which he made to several 
gentlemen about his stolen telegram and 


pointed to it as proof that some enemy had 
founded the forgery on the contents of the 
stolen dispatch. The dispatch of Mr. French 
to Collector Robertson, it will be remembered, 
was the one he claims to have rewritten 
when his first dispatch, as he claims, disap- 
peared. Thus far Mr. French has not met 
these denials, and this fact has had a great 
deal to do with confirming his guilt in the 
estimation of many Republicans. The senti- 
ment with regard to the forgery as voiced by 
a prominent Republican of this City seems to 
prevail very extensively. ‘‘I could have 
finally swallowed the ticket, I have no doubt,”’ 
said he, **but this forgery taints it, and now 
it won’t go down under any circumstances. It 
sticks.” 

Another gentleman, whose Republicanism 
has never been questioned, spoke of the ticket 
and its chances in mournful tones. ‘* The Re- 
publican Party of this great State,’ said he, 
‘is now placed in exactly the same position 
that the Vemocrats have always occupied in 
national politics. We are handicapped from 
the very start. Weare compelled henceforth 
to make a defensive fight. We cannot be 
aggressive. There can be none of the 
old-time brilliancy and dash about our 
campaign. We can only ward off the blows 
that the Democrats will shower upon us. 
Wecan give noneinreturn. There is nothing 
for us to say against their candidates or the 
methods of their seiection. Mr. Cleveland has 
ouly a brief record, but it is, from all that we 
can hear, a good one. He stands in thesame 
relation to the Democratic Party of the State 
as young Seth Low did to the Republican 
Party in Brooklyn. He is the same sort 
of a man that Pattison, of Pennsylvania, 
is. Isaid we were handicapped at the very 
outset. Let meexplain. We have got to ex- 
plain how that forgery was committed in 
order to relieve our party of odium. We have 
also got to explain that the money of Jay 
Gould was not potential at Saratoga. Appear- 
ances are against us. ‘That fellow Galla- 
way, Gould’s agent, was at Saratoga, and 
was in close communion with the ma- 
thine men who represented Roscoe Conk- 
ling and President Arthur. Certain no- 
torious corruptionists who are every Winter 
at Albany were at Saratoga, and the men 
who made our ticket were with them early 
and late, Now you can see why our campaign 
must be a defensive rather than aggressive 
one. It is true that we shall have to make no 
defense of our candidates. We are fortunate 
in that. We shall be asked abeut the methods 
employed in making them candidates and what 
influences of Gould were really at work at 
Saratoga. We shall turn in and work for the 
ticket as we have always done, but our hearts 
will not be in our work. We have been duped 
and betrayed, and hundreds of honest Repub- 
licans feel the disgrace keenly. 

‘If the Democrats had only blundered, as 
they usually do, and had nominated Mr. 
Flower, I should have fluug my hatin the air 
and cheered. Ishould then have recognized 
the material for a campaign which would have 
been furnished us. There is no doubtin the 
minds of a great many persons that Flower 
was Gould’s candidate. Gallaway left Sara- 
toga and hurried to Syracuse. As Flower was 
flefeated, it is a fair inference that the Gould 
scheme failed to carry with the Democrats, 
and that is a point which will be 
used to their advantage and to our 
discredit, I fear. While Flower would no 
doubt have been all that Gould desired in the 
Executive Chamber, Folger would not. His 
sturdiness of character and his severe honesty 
would make him a natural enemy of Gould 
and his rascaliy plans, and that would bea 
fact that would be recognized by —. of the 
State. It would have operated largely to our 
eredit ina campaign in which Flower was the 
Democratic candidate. Under existing cir- 
cumstances we cannot argue that the Demo- 
cratic ticket is tainted ever so remotely 
by Gouldism. If I were Judge Folger I 
puould consider that the nomination did not 
rizhtfuily beiong tome. I should regard it as 
being tainted, and I would emphatically de- 
cline it on thai very ground. However, very 
few men nowadays, perhaps, would throw 
away a uomination on such sentimental 
grounds. As for the representatives of the 
Administration who were guilty of this 
forgerv, I entertain toward them the most 
abhorrent feeling. I believe it is incumbent 
upon Mr. French to get to the very bottom of 
this matter. 1 believe he could probe it as 
quickly as any man living. | Mr. French bas 
aspired to the Collectorsbip of the Port 
of New-York. I don’t know whether he 
believes that his chances of ever securing it 
have been greatly imperiled. Unless he satis- 
factorily explains this wicked act I cannot 
conceive that Mr. Arthur, bold as he is, will 
ever dare to do anything to advance Mr. 
French in vke public service. Voting by proxy 
is a snare and a delusion any way except in 
business of a purely personal nature. No man 
has a right to act by proxy when public inter- 
ests are concerned,any more than a member of. 
the Legisiature would have a right to vote by 

roxy. I remember that Gov. Cornell, when 

9 was Chairman of the State Committee, dis- 
couraged tbe practice, and succeeded in abol- 
ishing it allogether.”’ : 

The only really hopeful men are the Admin- 
istration workers who made up the ticket at 
Baratoga. Lven they have shown some little 
solicitude about its prospects since the forgery 
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was discovered and it was found that the 
Democrats had not made their inevitable 
blunder this year. “Big John,” as Mr. John 
F. Smyth is sometimes called, has shown some 
anxiety about the matter, and referring 
to the forgery has asked: ‘‘Do you really 
think it will hurt us?’ Col. George 
Bliss is quite confident that the 
ticket will be elected. As recent events have 
shown, he isa pretty good judge of matters 
whose shadows coming before have not been 
clearly visible to the ordinary eye. Ex-Sen- 
ator Halbert, who ought to know something 
of the sentiment in his particular locality, and 
who is acquainted with the plan of operations 
necessary to conduct a campaign to a success- 
ful finish, says that the Republican ticket will 
be elected by at least 40,000 majority, Every 
school district, he says, will be canvassed 
with more thoroughness even than was 
ever attempted by that prince of wire-pullers 
and political workers, Samuel J. Tilden. Jus- 
tice Patterson, who was one of Gov. Corneil’s 
managers in the ante-convention strife, says 
very emphatically: ‘* We shall all join hands 
and do as good work for our candidates as 
was ever done in this State.” If shrewd poli- 
ticians talk so confidently and agree to work 
as they have never worked before, Republi- 
cams generally ought to have no serious mis- 
givings about the result of the canvass. 

In surveying the field on which Gov. Cornell’s 
friends madeso gallant a fight, some instructive 
and interesting facts and figures will be found. 
in the Republican counties, as the tally sheets 
show, he lost few votes, In Cattaraugus, 


which sent Wadsworth delegates to the con- 


vention, Folger got one vote, that of 8. Vin- 
ton, in the Second District. The foxy face of 
ex-Attorney-General Ham. Ward was at his 
side when it was cast. In Chenango, W. G. 
Walch was captured for Folger, the four other 
delegates standing firm. Clinton only shows 
four votes on the record, D. Ayres not voting. 
Three of her delegates stuck to Cornell, one 
jumped to Folger. The only one of the Dutchess 
delegates not used in the Carpenter deal was 
Warden A. A. Brush, of the First District, 
Greene County’s only vote for Folger was cast 
by I. Colvin. In the Eleventh Kings District, 

. O. Pearce and W. McDavis, who had voted 
for Wadsworth, changed to Folger with 
the men who jumped, C. J. Ferrin, of 
Genesee, changed from Wadsworth to Folger, 
and was very anxious to have his vote so re- 
corded, but it remains credited to Wadsworth 
on the official tally, F. B. |Freeman, of Niag- 
ara, who voted ‘for Pitts for temporary Chair- 
man and changed te Madden, voted for Cor- 
nell for Governor, being the only delegate 
from the county who voted on that side. The 
vote of Oneida County as finally recorded 
shows that it was impossible to solidify the 13 
men. One of the delegates said, after the con- 
vention, that it was discovered in one of their 
meetings that if the delegation broke from 
Wadsworth some of its members would go to 
Folger, and for that reason it was decided to 
hold on. The Oswego vote from first to 
last shows that the Garfield Republicans 
of that county were ‘‘goosed’? when they 
allowed the delegation to be made up. It was 
understood that the delegation was to be half 
Administration and half Cornell. The First 
District chose six delegates and was allowed 


five. Of the five, four—Thomson Kingsford, 
Patrick W. Cullinan, T. B. White, and J. J. 


Lamoree—voted for Folger and one—H. C. 
Howe—voted for Cornell. In the Second Dis- 
trict, which also elected six delegates and was 
accorded four, I. M. Costello and F. David 
voted for Folger, Byron Helme ter Cornell, 
and S. C. Huntington for Wadsworth. Cor- 
nell thus got only two votes from Oswego. In 
spite of Congressman Camp’s efforts in Wayne, 
he secured only the votes of 8, B, Stuart, of 
the First District, and John W. Corning, 
of the Second, for Folger. The vote of 
J. L. Proseus, of the First Westchester, 
which had been cast for Cornell, was secured 
for Folger by a ruse. In the midst of the con- 
fusion incident to the changes made from one 
candidate to another, a number of Folger men 
in his neighborhood passed about the word 
that only one more vote was needed to nomi- 


nate, and that he would be seizing an oppor- 
tunity full of promise if he would jump at the 
critical instant. He jumped, and now the 
‘*boys’”’ are laughing to think how easily he 
was gulled. The Third District, which is 
strongly anti-Administration, did not cast a 
solid vote for Cornell, G. A. Brandreth giving 
his vote to Folger. The sole vote in Yates for 
Cornell was that of ex-Postmaster Stafford C, 
Cleveland, of Penn Yan, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION'S 


———” 
WHY TWO COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REV- 


ENUE WERE REMOVED IN ALABAMA. 

Wasnineton, Sept. 28.—The removal ot 
two Collectors of Internal Revenue in Ala- 
bama and the appointment of their successors 
was one of the results of the President’s visit 
to this city. The officers removed or sus- 
pended are Collector A. L. Morgan, of Mobile, 
and Collector James T. Rapier, of Montgom- 
ery, and their successors are Philip Joseph, in 
Mobile, and William Youngblood, in Mont- 
gomery. These changes immediately followed 
the appointment of Paul Strobach to be 
Marshal of Alabama. Morgan was appointed 
only two years ago, and, in order to 
make room for him, Collector Mayer, 
an active supporter of Gen. Grant for the 
nomination at Chicago, was summarily re- 
moved. Morgan took his place as a Sherman 
man. The Collector’s brother, Charles E. 
Mayer, also a supporter of Gen. Grant, was 
afterward removed from the office of District 
Attorney, and he became a practicing lawyer 
in this city. These removals were made after 
Sherman’s defeat at Chicago. Rapier is an 
ex-Congressman and a well-known colored 
man. He was appointed in 1878, and became 
prominent as a supporter of Sherman in the 
campaign of 1880 and at Chicago. He is said 
to have very creditably performed the duties 
of his office. In reply to inquiry made 
at the Treasury Department to-day, it was 
said that the records of the two suspended 
officers had been excellent and that there were 
no charges on file against them. Very little 
seemed to be known about the two changes, 
but it was stated in the Secretary’s office that 
they had been made by the President. It was 
also said that final action upon the appoint- 
ment had been postponed. It was discovered 
elsewhere that the changes had caused great 
dissatistaction in Alabama. Philip Joseph is 
a very intelligent colorea man, who was in 
this city the greater part of last Winter and 
was a candidate for the office of Postmaster at 
Mobile, William Youngblood is a gauger in the 
Internal Revenue Service. It is supposed that 
they are and will be energetic supporters of 
the present Administration. 

NEWS GOSSIP FROM INDIANA, 

INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 23.—The Rev. Dr. 
Thorold, the Bishop of Rochester, England, spoke 
on the subject of temperance to-night at Christ 
Episcopal Church; also Mr. Robert Graham, who 
is here to introduce the Church of England tem- 
perance scheme into this country. 

Saint Bernard Commandery, of Chicago, has ae- 
cepted the challenge of Raper Commandery for a 


drill for the championship banner, recently won 
from the latter by the former. The contest will 
take place at Chicago on Oct. 9. 

It has been extensively reported that Peter Mc- 
Cartney,the most notorious counterfeiterin the 
country, was at large. E. G. Rathbone, of the Se- 
cret Service, denies it and says McCartney is still 
in che penitentiary at Michigan City, closely 
watched to prevent the possibility of escape. 

A strange story comes from Delphi. Carroll 
County. Years ago a gentleman and his family 
came to that plaee, where they resided for a 
long time, and be was for a season editor of 
the Delphi Zimes. Subsequently he removed 
to Rensselaer, a few miles west. Ona recent visit 
East, in the interest of some inherited property, he 
made the startling discovery that he and_his wife 
are full brother and sister. They were adopted by 
different families in early orphanage, are now 
quite old, and have several growag children, three 
of whom are veritable albinos, and one lady is at 
present traveling with a circus. 

ill IS SEES DRED NT ae, 


TROUBLE ABOUT A HOUSE. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—Touble has arisen 
between John Hancock, of this cit7, brother of 
Gen. Winfield 8. Hancock, and Samuel C. Reid, the 
claimant in the brig Armstrong case, who secured 
a settiement by Congress at the last session, after 


65 vears’ delay. Reid has filed a bill in equity 
against Hancock for the appointment of uw Re- 
ceiver and for other relief, alleging that he was in- 
duced to pay $8,000 to Hancock upon Hancock’s 
representation that he was the owner of a house 
which Reid desired to buy, and that in fact Han- 
cock did not own the house, but used the money 
in buylog it and securing its conveyance to his 
wife. Haneock asserts that the courts will vindi- 
cate 


POWER. 


THE STAR ROUTE FRAUDS 


THE TOOLS CONVICTED IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA TRIALS. 
SALISBURY ROUTES, WITH WHICH 


M’DEVITT AND PRICE WERE CONNECT- 


ED—THE HISTORY OF THE FRAUDU- 
LENT DOINGS OF THIS RING. PL 
Wasuineton, Sept. 23.—The Philadel- 
phia star route cases, the trial of which has 
resulted in the conviction of Thomas A. Mc- 
Devitt and Christian Price, were examples of 


only one of the many ways in which the Gov- 


ernment was defrauded by star route conspira- 
tors. They are peculiarly interesting because 
of their relation to the greatest star route com- 
bination in existence, that of the Salisburys, 
and their many representatives. The Govern- 


ment’s investigators at first hoped to show this 
relation in court and to make use of the prose- 


cution of the Philadelphia dummies, 
as they were called, in the prosecu- 
tion of more powerful men with whom 
they seemed to be connected, but owing to 
circumstances which need not be described 
here this hope was abandoned, and the prose- 


cution was confined to the comparatively in- 


signicant persons, two of whom have been 
convicted. 

It is another case of the punishment of the 
tools. Thomas A. McDevitt, who was repre- 
sented as poor andin want of work when he 
came to this city with Wiley, four or five 
years ago, and taught him how to get hold of 
routes by means of straw bids, was a 
prominent contractor for the term of 
1878-82 in the Salisbury interest. He 
was the contractor of record, the success- 
ful bidder and holder of the following routes 
for thatterm of four years: Watson to Deer 
Lodge, Montana, awarded to McDevitt at 
$4,921 per annum; annual pay raised to 
$14,581, of which $7,586 was for expedition; 
taken by Monroe Salisbury as sub-contractor 
atthe full pay. Eagle Rock to Salmon City, 
Idaho, awarded to McDevitt at $4,750 per an- 
num; annual pay raised to $22,166, of 
which $11,084 was for expedition; taken 
by Monroe Salisbury as _ sub-contractor 
at the full pay. Helena to Missoula, 
Montana, awarded to McDevitt at $6,425 
per annum; annual pay raised to $18,739, of 
which more than $11,000 was for expedition ; 
taken by Monroe Salisbury as sub-contractor 
at the full pay. Sidney to Deadwood, Dakota, 
awarded to McDevitt at $9,775 per annum; 
annual pay raised to $29,325, of which $19,55¢ 
was for expedition; taken by Monroe Salis- 
bury as sub-contractor atthe full pay. Here 
were four routes let to McDevitt in 1878, the 
original contract pay per annum amount- 
ing to $25,571, which required the de 
poms of certified checks which would 
lave seemed formidable toa poor man, This 
annual pay was raised to $54,821, of which 
more than one-half was paid for increased 
speed. These routes were a part of the great 
collection held by the Salisburys, on which 
the pay was raised until it amounted to about 
$1,000,000 a year, Many other persons 
served very conveniently as bidders and 
contractors for that great combination, 
and not one of the great expedited routes held 
by Monroe Salisbury stood in his name as 
original contractor, Hecame in as sub-con- 
tractor after the contract had been secured, 
and as sub-contractor at the full pay. The 
history of the routes mentioned above has 
been told in THE Times, and the manner in 
which such men were used is described in the 
report of the trial of a suit against Bradley 
Barlow, published in Tuk Times of Nov. 14, 
1881. 

The business to which the cases recently 
tried in Philadelphia relate may be termed a 
“*side show.”’ It was nota part of the main 
circus, but when it became convenient to fail 
on any of the **dummy”’ routes, it might be 
also convenient for the routes to fall into the 
hands of higher bidders who represented the 
great combination, The following, from Mr. 
Gibson’s report to the Attorney-General, refers 
to this side show: ‘* A scheme was concocted 
by an old and experienced contractor to ob- 
tain a large number of routes at low figures, 
in the hope and expectation of getting the pay 
for the same largely increased by extra allow- 
ances. He was connected with two con- 
tractors doing the largest business with 
the department in the transportation 
of mailon star routes. He was well informed 
as to what was going on, had intimate rela- 
tions with many Congressmen, and knew per- 
fectly well all the subterranean ways of reach- 
ing officials and accomplishing purposes in the 
Post Office Department. He was anxious not 
to involve any of his friends in pecuniary 
losses if his well-laid plan should happen to 
gang aglee, and therefore he did not ask them 
to become bondsmen for his dummy bidders. 
He selected eight men, or had them selected 
for him, who were not sticklers at swearing, 
to act as bidders, and an equal number to act 
as bondsmen. Not one of them owned any real 
estate and their combined personal property 
would not exceed a few thousand dollars in 
value. To enable these feilows to conscien- 
tiously qualify as bidders, guarantors, con- 
tractors, and bondsmen, he temporarily trans- 
ferred, or caused to be temporarily trans- 
ferred to them some lots in Philadelphia and 
and land in New-Jersey and Virginia. As 
soon as one set went through the form of qual- 
ifying as bidders, guarantors, contractors, and 
bondsmen, they retransferred the property to 
another set, and, when all were qualified, the 
property was reconveyed to its rightful 
owners. Forty-eight bids were submit- 
ted by these straw bidders, the aggregate 
amount of their bids being $209,871, and the 
aggregate purported value of the real estate 
given as security was $1,796,500. The face of 
the bonds alone represented $322,500, Twenty- 
eight of these bids were the lowest, and con- 
tracts were awarded on 23, the face of the 
bonds required therewith being $205,000, to be 
secured by real estate valued at $1,062,000, 
The aggregate contract price of the 23 routes 
was $127,445. Two of the 28 routes on 
which they were the lowest bidders were, be- 
fore service began, declared unnecessary, and 
three of them were readvertised. Six of the 
23 routes were expedited and increased, and 
$82,339 added to the annual pay. 

‘*So far everything was going to every- 
body’s entire satisfaction. Five routes which 
did not promise well were gotten rid of 
before service commenced, and six with- 
in a very short time were raised from 
$45,771 a year to $128,110 a year. But 
when this progress had been made, 
the investigation of 1880 happened and the 
fight in Congress over the Deficiency bill oc- 
curred. Some reductions were made, and it 
began to be difficult to get increases ordered. 
To run all the routes which had not been ma- 
nipulated at the contract price would be ruin- 
ous. Accordingly there began to be failures. 
The parties had no property, and so long as 
the old order of things continued there was 
absolutely no danger. Who bad ever heard 
either of the Post Office Department or 
of the Sixth Auditor’s Office making troubie 
about straw bidders failing, or seeking to 
bring the principals behind the ‘straws’ to 
justice? Time and patience and the right 

ind of influence alone were required to ac- 
complish the final release of bidders and bonds- 
men. Congress had never inquired into the 
conduct of the Auditor’s Office, and pestilent 
newspaper correspondents could not get access 
to the records. ere were 10 failures up to 
Sept. 9, 1880. There were 16 of the 28 rontes, 
as it was confidently believed, disposed of—6 
before service began and 10 by failures. 
There remained 12, and 6 of these had 
been made very profitable. In a short time 
the remaining six could be disposed of by fail- 
ures, if it was impossible to get them raised, 
and the net result of the venture would bea 
handsome protit to the principals. But unfor- 
tunately for the promoters of this venture the 
Administration which came in on the 4th of 
March last did not believe in winking at fraud 
and covering up crime. One of the first sub- 
jects to engage the attention of the Attor- 
ney-General and that of the Postmaster- 
General was the failures of the Philadelphia 
dummies. An investigation followed, and ina 
very short time the whole truth was known.” 

It is said that at one time McDevitt was in- 
clined to become a Government witness and 
reveal the real principals in the scheme, An 
unfortunate train of circumstances turned 
him back. His companions could tell nothing 
, which could affect any one higher than himself, 


THE 


and when he decided to stand prosecution the 
Government lcst an opportunity to reach his 
principals through him. 


FRANK H. FALL AT HOME. 
DENYING THAT HE ATTEMPTED TO INFLU- 


ENCE ANY JURYMAN, 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—The Star publishes 


the following: ‘‘Mr. Frank H. Fall, the lawyer 
whose name has been mentioned in connection 
with ‘fixing the star route jury,’ has returned to 
the city and was to-day found at his office. In au 
interview with a reporter of the Star he stated that 
he was not surprised when he heard that his name 


had been used, knowing as he did that during the 
trial the defendants had agents watching the 


movements of almost every one who had business 
about the court-house; that he knew that he 
had done nothing which would embarrass the Gov- 
ernment or which could Injure him in the 
least. He admitted that he had seen Mr. Holmeaa 
frequently during the trial, and corroborates what 
Mr. Holmead says in his affidavit, viz., that he 
asked Mr. Holmead to keep a lookout as to what 
was being done in respect to other jurors, and 
Claims that, it having been reported that two or 
more of the jurors had been bouvht, there was no 
poe ges in having some one to watch their 
conduet. r. Fall says he has no reason to sus- 
pect that Mr. Holmead acted in any other way 
than according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and that he was honest in his conviction. 
As to the alleged Brown affidavit, Mr. Fall 
says he does not know whether he knows Payne 
(who, it is stated, approached Brown) or not, but 
perhaps he does; that while acting for the Govern- 
ment several persons called on him and represented 
that they had some of the jurors ‘in their 
pockets,’ and perhaps Payne may have been one 
of these. Mr. Fall denies that he ever attempted 
to influence any juror to vote forthe Government 
or that he was authorized to do so by the Govern- 
ment, and he asserts that all his acts while acting 
for the Government were reported daily to the 
proper officers ofjthe Government. Mr. Fall states 
that be has no fears of a full and complete judicial 
investigation, and is willing to respond whenever 
called upon.” 


THE CHICAGO MARKETS. 
eee 
TRADING MODERATELY ACTIVE AND LESS UN- 
STEADY—FEATURES OF THE BUSINESS. 

CuHIcAGO, Sept. 23.—The leading produce 
markets were moderately active to-day, and aver- 
aged less unsteady, though far from being steady. 
Pork was stronger, but not with so much doing. 
Lard was in sharp demaud for October and No- 
vember, and sold much higher, while the ionger 
futures were neglected, and March was actually 
weak. Meats were strengthened by the report of 
big shipments. Corn was in better demand on 
country account, and averaged firmer, which 
caused a shade of improvement in wheat by sym- 
pathy. Oats were steady at a lower range, and 
other grain was easier, The markets for 
cereals outside of the demand for corn 


futures above noted seemed to be most of the 
sealping order. Regular wheat was again quiet 
and generally steady in the absence of any special 
interest in the deal. The market for this month 
advanced }% cent, and fell back to about first prin- 


ciples, while next month vibrated about 3% cent 


above and below the latest price of Friday, and 
closed firm. Liverpool and London were called 
dull and heavy, while our receipts were somewhat 
larger, while New-York was tame. But it was re- 
marked that some of the older heads were disposed 
to think better of it, and the fear that some of 
them might give it a twist kept others from selling, 
except ina scalping way. ‘There was apparently 
no other reason for the firmness, unless it were 
sympathy with provisions, 

Corn was moderately active and steadier. There 
was a little extra weakness early, owing to the ex- 
vectation of big receipts,and November jell about 
16 cent below the prices reached on the curbstone 
depression of Thursday afternoon. But other fu- 
tures did not weaken so much,and there was quite 
a reaction toward 11 o'clock, as the receipts turned 
out to be smaller than many had expected. ‘There 
was, however, a further narrowing of the October 
discounts, as shippers held off and there was less 
pressure to fill shorts for September. The chief 
point in the day's trading was a better demand to 
fillshorts on country account, most of which had 
been put out at much higher priees. These were 
chiefly in the long futures, but they embraced 
some for November, which was the most active 
of any part of the deal. It was remarked 
that there is much less of actual shortage 
in the deal than has been generally 
supposed. The country has sold for May, 
aud the offerings were taken by local operators, 
but they mostly ‘‘straddled’”’ in with some other 
months. The British markets were quoted dull 
and heavy, but that was only a natural conse- 
auence of previous weakness here. Some people 
here think that reports about the market for corn 
in New-York look asif there wasa * conspiracy” 
to depress prices. Reiterated statements that the 
market is depressed by large offerings for speedy 
delivery seem to be simply ridiculous when 
one looks at the figures which report 
the current daily supply of corn in 
that city, and compare them with the 
shipments and stocksin store. The whole supply 
of corn increased just about 111,000 bushels during 
last week, and 1s only about a quarter of the quan- 
tity in sight at this date in 1881, end one-third as 
much as was in sight two yearsago. The move- 
ment from first hands is of a magnitude to suggest 
the remark of 4 countryman about the Fulton 
meat market on his first visit to New-York. He 
said: ‘The market will surely be giuttea 
to-day. I have counted three wagon-loads 
of meat going there this morning.’’ ‘A few 
more frosts and corn will not be worth anything,” 
was the sententious remark of a synical operator 
to-day. A letter from Black River Falls, Wis., the 
heart of the lumber region, says oats are selling 
there at 20 cencs per bushel, and everv available 
inch of storeroom is already filled with this grain. 

Hog products to-day were active and irregularly 
stronger. There was a sharp demand for lard for 
October and November delivery, whieh put up 
prices for those two months to a much higher 
point, and this stimulated the pork market, though 
there was not much or great demand for the lat- 
ter, except for January. There was not enough 
demand for lard for the last-named month to cause 
much of a ripple in prices, and March actually de- 
clined under offers from persons who were buying 
for delivery before December. The cause of the 
improved demand was understood to be the belief 
that current shipments are large enough to reduce 
our stocks to a very low point by the end of this 
month, and that lard will prove to be really 
scarce before the Winter packing gets fairly 
under way. Meats are being shipped very freely, 
nearly one-third of our stock going out on Friday, 
‘if the figures do not lie.’ But meats were quiet 
to-day, with little new demand. The present ship- 
ments are on previous sales. The Summer packing 
of hogs in this city to date is reported as 1,421,000 
head against 2,242,000 last year and 2,451,000 to the 
same time in 1880. Mesa pork closed 20 cents 
higher; lard, 2244 cents higher; short ribs, irregu- 
larly stronger; red Winter wheat, steady; regular 
wheat, 44 cent to 44 cent higher; corn, a shade 
firmer; oats, 144 cents lower: rye, 4 cent lower. 
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TROUBLES IN MARRIED LIFE. 


———_.a__—— 


THE BARBER AND THE MILKMAN’S WIFE— 
DECEIVED WITH A MARRIAGE LICENSE. 
CuicaGo, Sept. 23.—In the Superior Court 

to-day a curious double divorce suit was entered. 
Mrs. Josephine D. Harner and Edward Cool want- 
ed divorces for one and the same reason. Mr. 
Harner and Mrs. Cool had left their respective 
partners and gone to housekeeping in Kansas City. 
Mr. Harner was a barber, and his wife is a tall and 
imposing blonde. Mr. Cool is a milkman, and 
for a few weeks, while looking for a house, he sent 
his wife to board with the barber. A coolness 
sprang up between Mrs. Cool and Mrs. Harner. 
Mrs. Cooi and Mr, Harner were together all the 
time, staid out all night together, sat in the bar- 
ber’s shop at4 o'clock in the morning drinking 
beer together, and finally ran away together. The 
pe looked giad when the doleful stories were 
ended. 

A woman, whose name appears to be Tillie 
Brown, approached Judge Ingerso]l at the Twelfth- 
street station this morning, and said she wanted to 
have her husband arrested for adultery, as he re- 
cently deserted her and was living with another 
woman. She said they were married in Joliet sev- 
eral years ago, and exhibited, as proof, what she 
supposed to be a marriage certificate. Upon ex- 
amination the sheet was found not to be a certifi- 
cate, but simply a marriage license, by which the 
pose woman had apparently been deceived into co- 

abitation for years with the man named in the 
license as Jobn Conrad. She was astounded at the 
information and walked out of the station seem- 
ingly dazed. 


— er 


FROM JAIL T0 THE WITNESS STAND. 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 23.—Col. E. C. Carrigan, 
a lawyer of Massachusetts, appeared in the Com- 
mon Pleas Ccurt here to-day and asked that Bern- 
hardt Dintleman, awaiting trial here under indict- 


ment for bigamy, be admitted to bail so as to per- 
mit him to go to Massachusetts and appear asa 
witness inthe divorce case of Cummings against 
Cummings, pending in the Supreme Court of that 
State. At 4 o'clock this evening Dintleman was 
admitted to bail in $500, which was given, and at 9 
o'clock to-night started for Boston with Col. Carri- 
gan. 
oo 


Sprine Lake, N. J., Sept. 23.—Michael Hen- 
nessy, a plasterer, a resident of Philadelphia, was 
struck and kiiled by alccomotive wiule walking 
on the Pennsy!vania Railroad track this afternoon 
between Ocean Beach and Snoring Lake, 


AFFAIRS IN FOREIGN LANDS 


THE CONDITION OF CONQUERED 
EGYPT. 

DEPOSITION OF THE GRAND SHBREEF—SUR- 

RENDER OF ABDELLAL PASHA—TRYING 


TO RESTORE ORDER—ENGLAND AND THE 
SUEZ CANAL. 

ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 28.—It is officially an- 
nounced from Jiddah that the Grand Shereef 
of Mecca has been deposed and imprisoned at 
Taiffe, where Midhat Pasha was a prisoner. 


Abdallah Abricoren has been named Grand 


Shereef. Heisa brother tothe Shereef who 
was murdered some time ago, as was then sup- 
posed by orders from the Sultan, because he 
was favorable to the British. 

Gen. Wood, on his march to Damietta, 
reached Chibin last evening, and remained 


there until 8 o’clock this morning, With two 


regiments he arrived at Damietta to-day. Ab- 


dellal surrendered at the railway station. Of 
the 7,000 originally in garrison only 800 negroes 
remained last night, and they fled to-day, ia- 
stead of surrendering, after having plundered 
the barracks, the overnor’s house, many 
private residences, and the exchanges. They 
took, besides plunder, a quantity of ammuni- 
tion. The railways are blocked by deserters 
from Abdellai’s camp. The surrounding coun- 
try is quiet. The crops are in splendid condi- 
tion. 

The Khédive has issued a manifesto declar- 
ing that England has great interests in Egypt, 
both in regard to finances and traffic through 
the Suez Canal: that for the protection of 
those interests she was compelled to interfere, 
but that she has no intention of annex- 
ing the country. The Khédive announces 
that he has authorized Gen, Welseley to repre- 
sent him in restoring order and punishing the 
rebels, All loyal Egyptians are called upon 
to render Gen. Wolseley every assistance. 
Any one refusing to do so will be treated asa 
rebel, 

It is disgusting to witness the attitude and 
enthusiasm of the natives for the Khédive, 
and to hear the expressions of loyalty of many 
who have been notorious friends of Arabi 
Pasha, The Khédive, however, is not de- 
ceived by this lip loyalty. The fact that sev- 
eral partisans of Arabi still hold Government 
mean under the protection of certain 

inisters is much commented upon. 

Two men, who were implicated in the June 
massacres bere, were hanged to-day. 

Cairo, Sept. 23.—Gen. Macpherson and 
staff arrived here last night. Indian troops 
and a mule battery will leave Zagazig to-mght 
tomarch hither, The British cavalry marched 
through the city to-day for the purpose of 
making a demonstration to intimidate the na- 
tives and prevent disorders in the Arab quarter. 

LONDON, Sept. 23.—A Paris dispatch says 
certain directors of the Suez Canal have taken 
alarm at the view expressed by the 7imes in 
an article on the Suez Canal published on 
Sept. 21, In order to dispel any anxiety in re- 
gard to England starting a second canal, they 
seem inclined to effect an understanding 
which would give England full satisfaction 
and perfect security for the future, while 
guarding the general interests at stake. This 
will probably be the way in which the question 
of the settlement of the canal will be disposed of. 
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Y ” rym “sy? 

TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 
—_———_o- 

Lonpon, Sept. 23.—The correspondent of 
Reuter’s Telegram Company at Constanti- 
nople reports that M. Nelidoff, the Russian 
Arabassador, having renewed his proposal 
that the Ambassadors meet to discuss the ques- 


tion of the Greek frontier, Count Corti, the 


Italian Ambassador, has invited the repre- 
sentatives of the powers to a conference to be 
held on Sunday. 

A dispatch from Dublin says the failure is 
reported of George Roe & Co., distillers, a 
firm of long standing. The liabilities of the 
embarrassed house are estimated at from 
£100,000 to £400, 000, 

Six thousand miners in North Staffordshire 


have given notice of a demand for an advance 
of 10 per cent. in wages, 

AGRAM, Sept. 23.—While a mixed passenger 
and baggage train was crossing the River 
Drave, near Eszek, to-day, a part of the bridge 
fell in and the engine and baggage cars 
were pitched into the river, dragging with 
them some of the passenger cars containing 
a number of Hussars on a furlough. Fifteen 
soldiers were drowned and 30 others were in- 
jured. The coupling-chains breaking, the re- 
mainder of the train stopped on the bridge. 
The accident is attributed to high water. The 
— is of wood, and is supported on wooden 

lies, 

. BERLIN, Sept. 23.—The entire press con- 
gratulates Prince Bismarck on the twentieth an- 
niversary of his entrance into the Prussian Min- 
istry. The Opposition journals, while con- 
demning Prince Bismarck’s home policy, 
warmly refer to the services he has rendered 
the nation. 


paisa? 
THE IRISH AGITATION. 

LIVERPOOL, Sept. 23.—Several bundles of 

the Irish World, recently received by express 


from America, were seized by the Customs au- 
thorities, who held the packages several days 
and then released them. 

Lonpon, Sept. 23.—Mr. Henry George will 
sail from Liverpool for New-York on Oct. 4in 
the National Line steamer Helvetia. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN. 
NewaRk, Ohio, Sept 23.—A. B. Clark, edi- 
tor of the Newark American, has been nominated 
for Congress by the Republican convention of the 


Sixteenth District, in place of M. Churchill, re- 
signed. 


FREEPORT, IIl., Sept. 23.—The Democrats of 
the Fifth Congressional District have nominated J. 


8, Tichnor, of Rockford, for the long.term, and M. 
Y. Johnson, of Galena, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the Hon. R. M. A. Hawk. 


SELLERSVILLE, Penn., Sept. 23.—The Demo- 
cratic Congressional conferees of the Tenth Dis- 
trict, composed of Northampton, Lehigh, and part 
of Bucks Counties, met here to-day. Lehigh had 
instructed her delegates for J. C. Erdman, and the 
other conferees were for William Mutchler, the 
present incumbent. Lehigh bolted and refused to 
go into the conference on the ground that the 
Bucks conferees were illegal. Northampton and 
Bucks then nominated Mr. Mutchler, and Lehigh 
will push Mr. Erdman. This puts two Democrats 
im the race for Congress. Judge Kirkpatrick, of 
Easton, will probably be the Republican nominee. 


Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The Republican 
County Convention of Niagara County to-day 
elected nine delegates to the Congressional Con- 
vention for the Thirty-first District, which is yet to 
be called. A resolution instrueting them to vote 
for areputable Republiean presented by Genesee 
County was lost by a large majority. This result 
leaves it quite doubtful whether the nominee of 
the convention will be William Watson, of Batavia, 
or some other man. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—It is possible that 
the Hon. Montgomery Blair will become a candi- 
date for Congressinthe Sixth Maryland District 
against McComas, nominated by the Republicans 
to sueceed Urner, the sitting member. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. Sept. 23.—In the Repub- 
lican Congressional Convention, for the Seventh 
District, no result was reached to-day. One hun- 
dred and forty-two ballots have been had, and 
the only change 1s a gain of one vote by E. William 
Mackey from Robert Smalls. The convention has 
adjourned until Monday. 
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DISASTERS TO VESSELS. 
SEAVILLE, N. J., Sept. 23.—The steam-ship 
Nuphar, Capt. Brooks, from North Shields, England, 
for Philadelphia, with pig-iron and drugs, grounded 
on Townsend Inlet bar, about 20 miles anove Cape 


May, at 4 o’clock this morning, and now lies direst- 
ly across the inlet. Her cargo is bein oe 
She is a new iron steam-ship, owned by Joseph 
Robinson & Co., of North Shields, and‘ was built 
at that place last year at a cost of $200,000. She is 
consigned to L. Westergaard & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. The value of her cargo is about $50,000, 
At a late hour this evening she was expected to go 
to pieces, as a south-east wind has been rive | all 
the afternoon, and the sea is breaking over her 
The Captain and crew are on shore, being cared 
for at Life-saving Station No. 34. 


New-Or.eans, Sept. 23.—The brig Nada, 
(Austrian,) Capt. Sodich, from Bordeaux, with 
wines, &G., concerning whose safety fears had 
been entertained, arrived here to-day. She expe- 
rienced a hurricane Sept. 7 and 8. © vessel was 
strained and leaking, and lost sails and spars, and 
had her decks swept with heavy.seas. She will 
enter a general protest. 


Cape May, Sept. 23.—The Austrian bark 
Antonio Mimbelli, before reported ashore on the 


south end of Two-mile Beach, lies in a very bad 
position, side to the Beach and listed off-shore. A 
survey was held to-day and she was condemned. 
nod rigging, &c., will be saved. The hull is a total 
O88. 


ORIME AND 178 RESULTS. 


— 
OFFENSES REPORTED YESTERDAY — PRO- 


CEEDINGS IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


New-Or.eans, Sept. 23.—W. F. Fackler, 
about 60 years old, a carpenter, was shot dead 
this morning in a saloon at Custom-house-street 
and Exchange-alley, by J. R. Riculfi, about 30 
years old. Fackler was taking a drink at the 


counter, when Riculfi entered with a double-bar- 
reled shot-gun and fired one load into Fackler’s 


breast and the other into his head, killing him in- 
stantly. MRiculfi says Fackler had threatened to 


kill him on sight some time ago. Fackler’s wife 
had left him, and he ascribed his family trouble to 
Riculfi. 

WaSsHINGTON, Sept. 23.—This morning 
Uhited States Marshal Blair, of South Carolina, 
arrived here, with a posse, in charge of a number 
of prisoners, mostly “ moonshiners,” recently con- 
victed at Greenville, in that State, and under sen- 
tence to the penitentiary. The gang of prisoners 
comprises two brothers named Dills, sentenced to 
15 months each at the Erie County Penitentiary, at 
Buffale, N. Y.; Jobn Allen, for the same offense, 
to the same place, 13 months; W. U. M. Stewart 
distilling, same place, 12 months; Wilson, 
same offense, same place and sentence; Wheeler 
Nichols, a white boy, for robbing the mail, two 
pe in the Maryland House of Refuge, and 8. 

uchison, colored, for robbing the mail, two 
years, at Buffalo. The boy was sent to the Balti- 
more House of Refuge to-day, and the Marshal ar- 
ranged with the Marshal of the district for the 
confinement of the others at the jail until Monday. 

NEwsBuRG, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The Coroner’s 
vt in the murder case of Felix McCarthy, at 

ail’s Gate, has found a verdict against the prison- 
ers Meeker and Karlson, charging them with mur- 
der in the first degree. The prisoners have been 
committed for the Grand Jury. 


Buiarrstowy, N. J., Sept. 23.—Several days 
ago Isaac Seguin, who has been about town tor 
some time, suddenly disappeared. A firm in town 
found that it was out several hundred dollars on 
goods obtained by Seguin under false pretense. 
He was searched for and found at Newark, ar- 
— and iodged in the Belvidere Jail to await 
rial. 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., Sept. 23.—An indict- 
ment has been found against W. Scott Johnson,a 
lawyer of this place, who is also a Justice of the 
Peace, forembezzlement. The complaint is made 
by Seager & Co., of Allentown, who gave Johnson 
anote of $200 to collect. The money was col- 
lected, but not turned over. Mr. Johnson cannot 
be found to-day. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Sept. 23.—Charles 8. 
Lawrence, who was held in the sum of $10,000 bail 
at Webster, ona charge of wrecking the Modoc 
train last Monday, was to-day committed for trial. 
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ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 


—_——_»——— 
GEN. SCHOFIELD TO SUCCEED GEN. M’DOW- 


ELL—ORDERS AND LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—The following gen- 
eral order was issued this afternoon: “ By direc- 
tion of the President, Major-Gen. John M. Scho- 


field, United States Army, is assigned to the com- 


mand of the Military Division of the Pacific and 
the Department of California, from the 15th day of 
October, 1882, the date upon which the present 
commander, Major-Gen. Irvin McDowell, will, by 
operation of law, retire from active service. 
Major-Gen. Schofield will repair to San Fraucisco, 
and on the day herein above named will relieve 
Major-Gen, McDowell.” 


Capt. S. E. Blunt, Ordnance Department, has 


been appointed inspector of certain ordnance 
stores at Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota Territory, 
for which First Lieut. James Rockwell, Jr., is re- 
sponsible. 

The leave of absence granted Capt. William A. 
Elderkin bas been extended four months on Sur- 
geon's certificate of disability, with permission to 
leave the Department of the Platte. The leave 
granted Post Chaplain Robert McWatty has been 
extended to Dec. 1. The leave granted Second 


Lieut. Francis J. A. Darr, Twelfth Infantry, has 
been extended one month. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon J. C. Martin haz been 
ordered to proceed from Covington, Ohio, to Fort 
Snelling. Minnesota, and report to the command- 
ing General, Department of Dakota, for assign- 
ment to duty. 

Second Lieut. Edward A. Miller, Third Artillery, 
has beens transferred from Battery H to Battery G 
of his regiment, and ordered to join his battery on 
the expiration ot his graduating leave. 

The Adjutant-General has decided that officers 
and enlisted men of the Army are not entitled to 
mileage when attending civil courts, as such com- 
pensation should be provided by the civil tribunals. 

Lieut.-Commander C. H. Black has been detached 
from the Hydrographic Office and ordered to the 
Miantonomoh eas Executive; Passed Assistant Pay- 
master R. Frazer ordered to the Wachusett; Pay- 
master C. McDaniel has been detached from the 
Wachusett, on reporting of his relief; Assistant 
Paymaster 8. L. Heat fromthe Bureau of Pro- 
visions and C.othing and ordered to the Mianto- 
nomoh. 

Midshipman William C. Canfield has been de- 
tached from the Jamestown and ordered to the 
coast survey; Midshipman William J. Maxwell 


from tne navy-yard, Washington, and ordered to 
the Jamestown. 


Lieut. C. W. Christopher and Boatswain Henry P. 
Grace have been piaced on the retired list of the 
Navy. 


— ——$<—[— a 
A TROTTING RECORD BEATEN. : 
Aaaiidameas 
JAY-EYE-SEE TROTS OVER THE . CHICAGO 
COURSE IN 2:19 IN TWO SUCCESSIVE HEATS. 
CuicaGo, Sept..23.—The greatest 4-year-ol@ 
race on record was trotted at the Chicago Driving 
Park to-day, the winner belng the colt Jay-Eye-See, 
owned by J. I. Case, of Racine, Wis. The 
best previous 4-year-old record — Trinket’s, 
2:1934—was beaten both in the third and 
fourth heats. At the July meeting of the 
Chicago Driving Park, a race of extraordinary in- 


terest occurred between Bronze and Jay-Eye-See, 
in which the latter was beaten in the seventh heat 
by a bad send off, Bronze being the winner of the 
race. There has been much talk of a match be- 
tween Bronze and the Case colt, but they have not 
met since then until to-day. when both ap- 
peared on the track at the horse fair to 
start for the 4-year-old prize. Other colts 
had been entered, but only Bronze and Jay-Eye- 
See started, Jay-Eye-See took the first heat in 
2:224, winning without difficulty, but laid up in 
the second, which was won by Bronze in 2:29). 
In the third heat, however, it was determined to 
make arecord. The Racine colt was in fine form 
and the two preceding heats had only 
been preparatory work for him. The driver 
of Jay-Eye-Ssce was told to cut loose 
and did so, trotting the mile in 2:19, the colt going 
perfeetly level up to within about 60 feet of the 
wire, when he broke and was not again settled. It 
was 80 evident that he would have finished faster 
but for the break that the driver was told to 
make another trial. In the fourth heat 
the colt trotted without a skip or hitch 
from wire to wire and finished again in 
2:19, again beating the record. The pace 
was too hot for Bronze, who did little more 
than get inside the flag. Jay-Eye-See was sired by 
Dictator, ason of Rysdyck’s Hambletonian, and his 
dam was Midnight, also the dam of Noontide, with 
a record of 2:2044, Midnight’s sire being Pilot, Jr. 
Mr. Case, the owner of Jay-Eye-See, is a wealthy 
man, and is able to indulge in the luxury of own- 
ing the fastest and gamest 4-year-old trotter in the 
world. 
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INDEPENDENTS IN EASTON. 

Easton, Penn., Sept. 23—Despite a dismal 
rain this evening, the Independent Republicans of 
Easton held their first mass-meeting in the Opera- 
house. So great was theinterest manifested by 
persons of all politieal faiths that the building was 
crowded. Thespeakers were Senator Stewart, the 
Independent nominee for Governor,and Major Mer- 
rick, the candidate for Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
The Cameron Republicans had laughed at the move- 
ment, and said the Independents would not poll as 


many votes as Wolf received last Fall, Dut there 
were more names on the list of Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries, all authorized by the gentlemen 
they represented, than the Cameron men said 
Easton would give Stewart votes in November. 
Among the supporters of the movement were half 
a dozen Professors at Lafayette College, eizht 
physicians, a score of merchants, a dozen manufac- 
turers, and many lawyers and business men—rep- 
reseutative citizens of the place. The Independents 
are very jubilant over their meeting. Thespeeches 
were enthusiastically received. 


1; AN UNFORTUNATE CIRCUS OWNER. 

Cotumatia, S. C., Sept. 23.—W. A. May- 
berry, the fugitive partner of the Mayberry, Pull- 
man & Hamilton circus, was arrested several 
days ago in Motgomery, Ala. and has been 
bro t back to Columbia ona requisition from 
| stag § oem and lod in jail. He is 
charged with fraud, with making away with money 
of the concern for his own use, and with several 
attempts to commit murder by throwing employes 
of the cireus off of the circus trains while in mo- 
tion. Judge Kershaw granted an order this even- 
ing enjoining further suits against the circus 
company and for the sale of the property. Sheriff 
Rowan will be appointed Receivers 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
A VERY HEAVY RAIN-STORY 


OVER SIX INCHES OF WATHA 
FALLS IN ONE DAY. 
EFFECT ON THE BUSINESS OF THE CITY-— 


THE STREETS COMPARATIVELY DESERT- 


ED—TRAVEL IMPEDED AND MAILS DE- 
LAYED—CLEAR AND PLEASANT WEATE” 

ER PREDICTED FOR TO-DAY. 
The heaviest and most drenching rain-storm. 
which has visited this City and neighborhood 
within the memory of man fell in an almost con- 


stant and incessant stream all day yesterday. It 


came down, for the most part, wiih unusual force 
and in large drops which were often so frequent a@ 
to make the drip a continuous torrent. The water 
poured from roof tops and along the walls of 
houses, and swept over the pavement and 
through the gutters in a continuous and 
rapid flow, which in many instances more thag 


taxed the capacity of the sewers to carry off fas{ 


enough. Rain drops beat on roofs and agains{ 
windows with a rattling noise like so many hard, 
solid pellets. Walking along the streets became a 
penance in which few indulged, riding was cum 
tailed to the smallest of proportions, 
and an embargo was laid on trade that wag 
very embarrassing. The storm originated off 


the coast of North Carolina, From thence 


it moved in a circle, striking the coast of Caroling 
and Virginia, and thence swinging around moved 
up the coast. It was discovered,by Signal Service 
observers on Thursday morning, but it was not 
thought there would be such a violent rain, or that 
it would strike New-York, as it hovered over one 
spot off the Carolina coast for a day before begin- 
ning its movement northward. What was most 
peculiar was that the barometer at this City gave 
no indication of its approach, and remained at the 
normal point until the storm broke over the City. 
At7 A.M. the storm reached this City, and from 
that time until near midnight it rained in 
torrents almost without a break. The centre 
of the storm, however, was not over the City 
till 6 P. M., when it rained the bardest of any time 
during the day. From7 A. M.to 3:30 P. M. the 
rain-fall gauged 1.72 inches. From 3:30 P. M. te 
11 P. M. itreached 4.36 inches, making the total 
rain fall ot the day 6.17 inches, and for the 36 nours 
ending at 11 o’clock 9inches of rain fell. This is 
the largest quantity of rain that has fallen in se 
short a time for several years. Signal Service 
Officer John B. Merrill refused to give comparisong 
of the number of inches of the rain-fallin this 
storm with that of previous ones, as he said he in- 
tended to prepare an article on the storm for the 
press. " 

After nightfall the storm continued with re- 
newed vigor. There would be at intervals a slight 
cessation, only to be followed by a long stretch of 
heavy rain which beat tne pavements with the 
force of a projectile and, bounding upward, was 
caught by gusts of wind and hurled along horizon- 
tally just above the roadway inasolid sheet of 
water. Umbrellas were useless and most of the 
thin rubber over-garments proved of little more 
service in excluding the drenching, penetrating 
streams which hit the wayfarer from above 
and below, and, for that matter, in front 
and behind as well. The gutters kept run- 
ning torrents; the water-spouts and the over- 
flow from eaves, awnings, aud other projections 
were miniature Niagaras; the grooves of the horse- 
ear rails were conduits for an incessant flow. and, 
between the tracks, where the pavement was de- 
pressed, which was the case in many instances, 
were huge Jakes of water, ankle deep, which To 
minded the beholder of scenes observable during 
the usual ‘January thaw,” when that happens ta 
follow a heavy fall of snow. There was, however, 
this notable difference: Last night the water was 
clean, for during the preceding 36 hours or so the 
heavy rain had cleansed the streets of mud and 
filth, even that colliectea for months and packed in 
the crevices and filling between the pavement- 
blocks, and the water which came down last even- 
ing flowed, in most instances, over a surface 
which seemed nearly as clean and pure as the bed 
of a mountain torrent. The “oldest inhabitant’ 
who was out last night had not amemory which 
went back toatime when he saw the streets so 
clean. 

Between 6 and 9 o’ciock in the evening the rain 
was especially heavy and violent, and the effect oa 
the business and social life of the City was decided. 
The streets were almost entirely devoid of pedes- 
trians,’and after the usual business rush from 
down town up was over—and this was very much 
Jess than usual—the travel on horse cars and the 
elevated roads was very small, despite the fact of 
its being Saturday night with its usual inci- 
dents of marketing, &c. Along the Bowery, 
through Third, Sixth, and Eighth avenues, an. oves 
the railways which traverse these thoroughfared 
the usual tide of traveling humanity was conspic- 
uous by its absence. The shops, and saloons even, 
were deserted, and concert halls looked gioomy in 
their emptiness. The constant drip was dispirit- 
ing even to the habitués of the bar-rooms and the 
music gardens, and beer and more active stimu- 
lants did not prove a sufficient inducement ta 
wean them from their homes or other places of 
shelter. To the shop-keepers on the Bowery was 
the rain last evening especially disgusting. Many 
of them, especially the clothing deaiers and 
haberdashers, who compose a good 50 pet 
cent. of the total, are of the Hebrew 
faith, and kept the day as a_i holiaay— 
the most sacred and rigidly observed of all in 
the Jewish calendar, But the holiday ended at 
sundown, and the thrifty dealers hoped that the 
rain would do the same and give them a chance 
to do business. As it was, their trade, usually so 
brisk on Saturday night, was practically nothing. 
The gas-jets flickered, and the numerous electric 
lights sputtered in vain. The dealers had thiscom: 
fort, however—no man’s neighbor did better than 
he, and where competition is lively this is worth 
considering. j 

The effect on the social life of the City was na 
less noticeable. Amusements, save such as belong 
to the home circle, were at a very great discount, 
Few carriages or other vehicles were to be seen, 
and those which were out-doors were driven at a 
high rate of speed, which in most cases betokened 
urgent business. The theatres especially feit the 
effect of the storm. Instead of its beinz, as eus- 
tomary, the best night of the week, it was incom- 
parably the worst. Every piace of amusement 
suffered greatly, and the loss must have reached 
many thousands of dollars. The hotels around 
Union and Madison squares, the bedizened 
wine-rooms in their neighborhood, and even Dek 
monico's and such like resorts were comparatively 
free from the great mass of transient custom and 
visitation which is their wont. Later on at night, 
when the rain moderated in quantity and violence, 
there was a slight improvement, but the bibulous 
as wellas the social diversions of the men about 
town were decidedly knocked in the head, and 
comfortable rooms had many unusually early occu: 


pants. 

At Philadelphia the centre of the etorm passed 
over the city at 12 M,,the rain-fall being 2.41 inches. 
At Baltimore the sky was clear during the day, 
while at Philadelphia it was raining in torrents. 

The Signal Service men said that there was noth- 
ing remarkable about the storm except the sudden- 
ness of its approach and the fact that it was ac- 
companied with little wind, the average velocity 
being 9 miles per hour. From 6 P. M.to 11 o’clock, 
however, it at times reached 10 and 12 miles per 
hour. It was predicted at the signal station that 
to-day would be clear and pleasant. “ You will 
hardly see a cloud in the sky,’ said Signal Service 
Officer Merrill. Tae storm is moving up the 
coast, and for to-day strong north-easterly winds 
are predicted for the New-England States. Tha 
rains on Thursday and Friday belonged to an en- 
tirely different storm centre, which came from tne 
lake region. There was little damage done in the 
City by the storm and little delay on the ferries, 
though the buats did not run onschedule time, and 
often waited until well filled before starting. The 
Southern mail, due at 4:15 P. M., was two hours 
late, and the Boston mail, due_at 5:10 P. M., came 
in one hour behind time. The 11:20 P. M. mail 
from the same place was also late. 4 

A washout on the Pennsylvania Railroad, near 
Trenton, delayed trains on that road, and tha 
mails from the West and South were very late. 
he Chicago limited mail, due at 7:50 P. M., had 
not reached the City late in the evening, 
and it was not expected until early this morning, 

In this City little damage was done, owing to the 
fact that the wind dii not blowvery hard. “If 
this hud come,” said a Whitehall boatman, * when 
the Spring tides were on, the lower part of the 
City would have been flooded.” As it was the tide 
was running out very fast when the storm was ak 
its height, and at this time of the month tides are 
very low. As it was several sewers in the river 
streets became clogred and caused pools of 
water to be formed. At the foot of 
Fulton-street a large pond covered the 
pavement in front of the ferry-house and backe 
up into the market. Here pedestrians were com- 
yelled to make a detour through Water and Beek- 
men streets to reach the ferry-house. Business was. 
at an ebb during the day, and the up-town streets 
for the most part remained empty all day. Im 
down-town houses the day was taken up with fiil- 
ing back orders and balancing books. ‘It’s the 
kind of weather we like to have once in a while ta 
get things straight.’ said a merehant in a large 
down-town house, ** but of new business we have 
done very little.” 

Owing to the storm but very few vessels arrived 
yesterday. Many doubtless headed out to sea ia 
order to avoid the risk of going ashore. Sauilin 
vessels which were to have left port remained a 
anchor waiting for the weathertoclear up. The 
vessels in the harbor had their decks as thoroughls 
cieansed by the heavy rain as if they had beea 
carefully holystoned. The water tn the Bay wi 
rather lumpy at times during the day. and fev 
Tow-boats ventured out. Along the river-fron:t 
the streets were flooded. The freight lyine on t): 
piersand awaiting shipment had to be kent we 
covered up. In the Lower Bay and along tld 
coast the weather was very thick. 

T ed late last nicht from the This 





ty-fourth Precinct indicate that Mill Brook had be-: 
ome a torrent, and that much damage was being 
Rous by water on the west side of the Harlem 


ilroad between Tremont and Fordham. At 8- 


o'clock the Police were informed that the houses 
of Philip Hines, Alexander Ross, and J. Abernato, 
ear Mill Brook, on Valentine, Mill Brock, and 
homas avenues, were-surrounded by four feet of 
water, and that the inmates were in danger. Sergt. 
Joseph Stewart and a number of police-- 
men, with cltizens, rescued Mrs. Hines 
and three children, Mr. and Mrs. Ross anda 
two children, and Mr. and Mrs. Abernato. The 
ines family were sheltered at the Tremont Po- 
ice station and the others were taken to Ittner’s 
otel. The bridge across Mill Brook, at Valentine- 
kvenue, was sweptaway. A subsequent dispatch 
says: “Travel on the Harlem Railroad stopped on 
account of the track being undermined by water 
at Tremont and Fordham.” 

No trains, local or express, were sent from Jer- 
sey City on the Pennsylvania Railroad last 
night in consequence of the wash-out in the cut. 
The depot at midnight was crowded with people. 
The first east-bound train to arrive after 4 o’clock 
Was the Washington express, due at 5:18, ar- 
rived at 9:30. The Philadelphia express, due at 6:08, 
followed half an hour later. Travel on 
the Erie, New-Jerse Central, and  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna an Western Roads was 
also delayed several hours. At Boonton, on 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Road a land slide occurred, blocking the tracks for 
several hours, The only train delayed on this road, 
the Superintendent said, was the Oswego express, 
Which arrived at Hoboken two hours late. 


—_——~——. 


THE STORM IN PATERSON. 
BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS SWEPT AWAY—A 
GENTLEMAN DROWNED. 

One of the most extraordinary storms within 
the recollection of the present generation prevailed 
In and about Paterson, N.J., for the past two days, 
and yesterday's storm was accompanied by loss of 
life. Friday the rain fell heavily most of the day. 
The self-registering rain-zauge at the City Hall 
showed a total fall of 4.97 inches for the 24 
hours up to9 A. M. yesterday, and two inches had 
fallen during Friday before 9 o'clock. Yesterday 
the rain came down with still greater force, and 
between 1 and 2 P. M. the rain-gauge showed a fall 
of 3.06 inches, making the total forthe day 5.92 
inches. About 3 P. M. the rain slackened, but still 
came down steadily during the evening. The total 
fall for the 36 hours up to 9 o’clock last night 
was 15 inches. During Friday night the river 
rose four and a half feet, and the water began 
pouring over the falls once more. All day yester- 
day the river rose steadily, and during the after- 
noon the water got higher at the rate of 18 inches 
per hour, so that last night it was higher than at 
any time since the memorable flood of 1810, which 
was the highest on record. The Oldham Brook, 
the principal tributary of the Passaic near Pater- 
son, just above the city, rose with great rapidity, 
and about 2 P. M. burst through the mill dam at 
Oidham, the torreftt thus suddenly released rushed 


furiously down the stream, sweeping all before it, 
including several bridges and a part of the horse 
tuilroad track. A brick and stone arch bridge, 
erected by the county at a cost of $4,000, 10 years 
ago, and recently repaired at a cost of about $3,000 
More, on Redwoods-avenue, near the city 
Alms-house, was undermined and washed 
Bway by the _ resistless flood. Dr. Myers, 
fhe city physician, driving up to the institu- 
tion, and to visit the small-pox patients, got to the 
bridge as the flood was beating savagely against it. 
He urged his horse over, and had barely reached 
the other side when he heard behind him a terrific 
roar, and looking back saw the whole bridge tum- 
ble into the stream and carried down the channel. 
When the bridge was rebuilt recently the City 
built a massive retaining wall of stone adjoining 
the bridge to protect the Alms-house property 
from encroachments by the stream. That, too, 
Went down with a rush, and in a twinkling the 
mad torrent was eating its way into the sand-bank 
on which the Alms-house rests. At 3:30 P.M. the 
flood had swept away the pump-house connected 
with the Alms-house, and had advanced nearly 100 
feet into the bank and was within 40 feet of the 
foundations of the main building, a structure 
about 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, with two projes- 
tions 40 by 60 feet, one story of stone, two of brick, 
anda mansard roof. The building now shelters 
175 paupers and lunatics, and their excitement be- 
came frigntful as they beheld the insatiable flood 
advancing steadily toward theirhome. The City 
Engineer hastened to the spot, and sent for men 
and tools to prop up the building and to check as 
far as possible the further progress of the waters. 

Martin Rossiter, a gentieman aged about 70 
years, lived ina pleasant cettage along the river 

ank, near the outlet of the Oldham Brook, with 
his family, and had some fine stock on his farm, 
About 8 o’cloeck he tried to drive along the road 
mear the river, when the flood came down with 
such a sudden rush that before he could get out of 
its way he was swept into the swift current in the 
river, and with horse and wagon was whirled down 
and out of sight before a tg could extend him a 
helping hand. He was widely known and greatly 
respected by all who knew him. He was the father 
of Mr. Richard Rossiter, the Secretary of the So- 
ciety for Establishing Useful Manufactures. 

The rain coming down in torrents filled the 
lower floors of the City Alms-house, and also beat 
into the frailtemporary buildings erected for the 
accommodation of the smeli-pox patients, most of 
whom were soaked with water as they lay in their 
beds, although the physician and his assistants in 
ebarge did ali they ceuld to sheiter them. 

All the cellars along the river below the Falls 
were flooded, and several of the adjacent mills had 
their lower floors filled with water, to the great 
damage of their machinery. The lower buildings 
of the gun-mill, as it is called, at the foot of Mill- 
street, were overflowed, one of them was filled 
with velvet machinery, which is nearly ruined by 
this disaster. Goodwin-street was full of water; 
Pine-street was impassable between Market and 
Oliver, and the shops of the Grant Locomotive 
Works, fronting on this street, had to 
shut down on account of the flood. On the 
north side of the River, Arch, Water, and 
other streets near the river were flooded and the cel- 
lars filled with water, the river rising over the side- 
walks. The bridge built from the Adams Mills to 
the upper end of the island, where occurred the 
temperance island wara few months ago, was 
swept away by the rising river. Last night the 
river wus flowing over the Bridge-street bridge, an 
fron structure erected about 10 years ago at a cost 
of $30,000, and it was feared the bridge would be 
swept away. A similar fate is feared fur the Main- 
Street and Straight-atreet bridges, both of iron, 
costing about $20,000 each. Large crowds were 
watching with fear and curiosity the river as it 
rose steadily toward or over these bridges, the de- 
struction of which might involve the sweeping 
away of the Erie and Midland bridges at River- 
side, and heavy less to the county, as well as, prob- 
ably, loss of life. 

Last night the flood dashed with such violence 
aeainst the Lincoln Bridge, above the city, a short 
fistance below the Oldham Brook, that it finally 
gave way and went down with a mighty crash. 
The bridge consisted of two iron spans, very sub- 
stantially built,one span about 140 feet and the 
other about 90 feet, resting on an island in the 
river; the flooring was of wooden blocks, The 
bridge was built about eight years since, and cost 
about $60,000 in all. It was one of the best bridges 
in the county, masonry and superstructure being 
of the most substantiai character. 

The Hohokus stream also felt the effects of the 

eat storm, and last night Zabriskie’s Mills, at Ho- 

okus, which recently chamged hands and were 
about to be converted into a rubber factory, went 
flown the stream with a crash, involving a loss of 
oe $15,000. It was feared last night that 

roomhead’s Mills, adjoining the West-Street 
Bridge, in Paterson, would be swept away by the 
flood in the river. 

[SS 


GREAT DAMAGE AT PLAINFIELD. 
BRIDGES, BAMS, AND BUILDINGS SWEPT 
AWAY—MANY NARROW ESCAPES. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., Sept.-23.—Two hundred 
people assembled on the Grove-street bridge, over 
Green brook, this afternoon to watch the waters 
hich had been swollen from a small stream not 
over a foot in depth at its deepest point toa rush- 
Ing torrent. The bridge, a substantial stone struo- 
ture, composed of three arches, 10 feet high from 


the piers and 10 feet across at the widest part, 
connected Plainfield and North Plainfield and 
was a “line” bridge erected jointly by the 
counties of Union and Somerset, which 
the brook divides. Such a yolume of 
water had never been seen in Plainfield before. It 
Came within two inches of the top of the bridge, 
and ran 13 feet deep in the ratural gorge through 
which the brook courses, At 8 o’clock the stone- 
work of the arch on the North Plainfield side was 
puddenly swept from its place by the raging flood, 
Bud the people who were standing on that part 
—_ into ine waters. A large willow tree which 
ad been torn from the bank had been carried 
about 400 feet down the stream and lodged. Some 
of the persons in the brook floated down to the a, 
‘to whose limbs they grasped, and others reache 
the banks. Several men plunged into the stream 
‘to help out the ones who were carried down. A 
‘Woman in the brook was assisted ashore by ome of 
‘the men who went down with the bridge. e list 
‘of those who reached land in safety is as follows: 
W. F. Dedrick, a druggists clerk; Lewis Yan 
Dyke, a retired merchant; Samuel H. Allen, 
fngineer at Perrine’s nat factory; Armstrong 
Mulford, son of KE, C. Mulford; Peter Schneido- 
wind, a tailor, and Mrs. George Goodwin, wife of 
driver, It was young Dedrich who rescued Mrs. 
oodwin, Mr. Van Dyke was unconscious when 
aken from the water. Allen sustained severe in- 
Ferien in the side, nk Green, a furniture deal- 
er, seized hold of the iron railing when the bridge 
Was washed out and saved himself. It was at first 
thought that several tpersonsfwere drowned, but 
me who were reported missing turned up daring 
e afternoon and evening. 
About half an acre of pranee was torn out of 
he bank at the approach to the bridge on _ the. 
lainfield side, The foundation wall of the First 
aptist Church shed on the Plainfield sido 
‘was washed out, and part of the structure car-. 
tied away. It was feared at one time that the 
iehurch itself would be undermined. While the 
‘people were on the bridge the kindling-wood fao- 
ory of George Demeza, on the North Plainfield 
ide, toppled over into the otream, and yim 
riese, an employe, was thrown into ba Be r. 
e@ was pulled out with a pole wh wen 
arenden ohim. The pailind, whi hwy open 
eet square, was swept down against 
nd broken to pieces, When the accident occurred 
eo an inteoes  etate of exoitemed 
nto an intense s oO 
nch’s mill-dam, a shott distance above the 


weakened fate to. 
point of giving war. and 


bridge, was so badl. 
time it was proposed 
Right it appeared.on the 


stone wall 


it yields sev: large buildings must go. The 
arn ponent gp with the mill was flooded and 
t was necessary to swim the horses out. The 
Protecting the abutment of the bridge. 
on the North Plainfleld side was washed out*at the 
‘same time, and the abutment must have been 
weakened there. The Broadway bridge over 
Cedar Brook, a single arch structure, was torn 
down by the water at 3 o'clock. Ordinarily ‘the 
stream, which has its. source of supply in a spring, 
1s only 6 inches deep.and 10 feet wide. There was 
as much as 6 feet of water running through the 
channel this afternoon. Three ice-houses owned 
by J. W. & H. Coddington, on Stony brook, were 
torn down by the stream breaking through a light 
bank, and 100 tons of ice were carried away. Wad- 
ley's bridge, a wooden truss structure, 800 feet be- 
low, was torn from its place. 

At Wetumpka Falls, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, one and a half miles above Plainfield, 25 feet 
of the roadway was washed out. and the hand- 
some grounds of John Taylor Johnston, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Central Railroad of pet gra and 
those of James Clarkson were badly cut up by the 
waters. The streets this afternoon and evening 
Were simply rivers of water, and every hollow was 
turned intoa miniature lake. In lowspots on the 
streams acres of private Bien ads 4 were overflown. 
Telephone poles set six feet into the ground were 
washed out in some instances. Both dams at 
Scotch Plains have given out and the streets are 
flooded. Thedam at New-Brooklyn. three miles 
below, was carried out to-day, and further down 
the stream a large pound stocked with valuable 
fish, belonging to P. C. Ohl, was destroyed. 

———————_—— 


A FAMILY RESCUED IN HOBOKEN. 

Roundsman Alderetta, of the Hoboken 
(N. J.) Police, was informed last night 
that there was a German family living fn a 


small shanty on the meadows, which was sur- 
rounded with water. Going to the place, 
the Roundsman found in the shanty Hans Christian, 
his wife, and three small children. all of them 
were sick with malaria, and the children, 
who were huddled together in a _= smail 
bed, were unable to move. The husband said that 
neither he nor his family had had anything to eat in 
two days. As quickly as possible the Roundsman 
procured a wagon, and gently placing the sick and 
destitute family in it, took them to the station- 
house, where pe received medical attendance. 
They will be provided for by the public authorities 
until the ground surrounding their home 1s per- 
fectly dry. 
waidenetie Sahelian 

THE STORM IN OTHER JERSEY TOWNS. 

The heavy rains of the past three days have 
inundated all the meadow section of the olty of Ho- 
boken. Houses are cut off from the streets by 
sheets of water, and the occupants are obliged to 
sailon raftsto get from the sidewalks to their 
front doors. The Ravine road sewer, which 
empties near the meadows, yielded to the in- 
creased pressure and bursted yesterday morning. 
This burst let all the water from Jersey City 


Heights out upon the meadows and increased the 
discomfiture of those residing there. All the cel- 
lars along Newark-street, east of Hudson, were 
flooded. In Jersey City the condition ot affairs is 
no better. The streets are running brooks. The 
low lands between the old section of 
the city and the hills on the 
west are covered with water that presents 
the appearance of an iniand sea. Over the perpen- 
dieular rocks that form the walls of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad cut through Bergen Hill, the water 
bounded in roaring foaming cataracts, and out on 
the meadows to the westward a muddy torrent, 
fed by a hundred different gullies carved in the 
hillside, coursed. The Hackensack and Passatc 
Rivers both burst their banks and inundated all 
the region near. A terrific thunder-storm relieved 
the monotony of the ceaseless rain in the after- 
noon, and at 2 o'clock the railroad telegraph op- 
erator’s office at Monmoyth Junetion was struck 
and shattered into fragments. Luckily no one was 
injured. 

The trains on the several railroads made poor 
time. Conductors and engineers were instructed 
to move with caution to avoid accidents from 
wash-outs along the lines of travel. Trains went 
through Trenton in pools of water, and at Bound 
Brook, on the New-Jersey Central, trains were 
run through a foot anda half of water. The care- 
tully sodded terraces of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at West End were washed down onto the road- 
bed, and the east-bound track was hidden beneath 
the deposit. A corps of men cleared the track, but 
travel was much delayed by it. 

Newark’s sewer system was totally inadequate 
to the demands of the day and the streets were lit- 
erally afloat. The water carried into the Earle- 
street sewer spurted out of the manholes as out of 
monster fountains, after sending the covers high 
inthe air. In part of Railroad-avenue the street 
and sidewalks were flooded to the doorways of the 
houses. The wallof the abutment of the bridge 
over the canal at Plane-street wus washed entirely 
down and fell into the canal. In the Tenth and 
Twelfth Wards the meadows were flooded, and 
many market gardens in *‘ the neck’ were hidden 
by a foot to 18 inches of water. 

The rain came down in torrents all day yesterday 
throughout Westchester County, turning gutters 
into riyulets and flooding all the low country. The 
Bronx River was bigher than it has been for a very 
long time, and, overflowing its banks, flooded a 
number of low streets and meadows, together 
with several cellars. No serious damage, how- 
ever, is reported. 


EuizaBetu, N..J., Sept, 23.—Elizabeth is ina 
most uncomfortable condition in some places, and 
threatened not only with further discomfort, but 
with actuai danger. In some of the streets the 
waterisknee deep. Elizabeth Creek is +wollen 
out of all proportions, and the water is surging 
threateningly around the houses along its course. 
The little habitations on Price-street are especially 
in danger. The residents have moved successively 
to their second and third stories, and now that the 

rospects of being forced to the roof is 

eing realized they are moving out. In 
the low region known locally as Goose 
town the experience is about the same, The 
tenants are moving out, and some of them say they 
moved out just in time to save theirlives. The 
water that imperils the residents of these places 
comes from the city reservoir on Col. Kean’s prop- 
erty. ‘Che water filled it and then overflowed, and 
it is the overflow which is coursing down through 
the valiey. Barnes and smal! buildings have been 
floated away, and any number of geese and chiok- 
ens and goats have ridden off with the flood. Grave 
fears are entertained that the reservoir will burst 
and that the torrent which it will pour out will 
sweep the valley clear to Elizabeth Creek. The 
dams along the creek fegirey | into Scotch Plains 
have been swept away by the force of the current, 
and at one time there were four feet of water in 
the village streets. Bound Brook is said to be al 
most entirely submerged. The first west-bound 
train on the Pennsylvania Road in nearly three 
hours passed through here at 9 o'clock this even- 
ing. Thereis said to be six feet of water in the 
tunnel at Trenton. 

Some Nee 


HEAVY RAIN IN THE COUNTRY. 

GREAT DAMAGE FROM FLOODS—BRIDGKS 
CARRIED AWAY AND RAILROAD TRAVEL 
DELAYED. 

Sine Srnec, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The storm 
along the Hudson has been very severe all day, and 
to-night trains are running from one to two hours 
behind time. This has been caused by land- 
slides near Hastings and washouts. ‘Trains are 
running very slowly looking for obstructions 
along the tracks. The north-bound trains 
have bad to abandon the north, or east, 
track between Dudley’s Grove and Irvington 
this-afternoon. The depot here was entirely sur- 
rounded by water. The turn-table is under water, 
and the engine of the local train has to stand out 
ona siding, waiting for the water to subside. Cel- 
lars are flooded, and the occupants of houses are 


at work baling them out. This is the severest 
storm tor years here, and much damage has proba- 
bly been done. 


PovcHkeepsi£, N, Y., Sept. 23.—The storm 
is the heaviest known here for years, and it is still 
raging. Reports from the interior of the counties 
along the Hudson River tell of roads eut and 
washed out in every direction. The low lands 
everywhere are flooded, and in several places 
bridges are carried away. The streams, already 
swollen, are rising rapidly, and great damage 
is feared along the Newburg, Dutchess, 
and Connecticut Railroad. The iron bridge 
at Verplanck is impassable. The New-York and 
New-England Railroad is badly washed out be- 
tween Hopewell and Waterbury. The Boston 
train, due at the Hudson River at 4 P. M. to-day, is 
laid up at Patterson fer the night. On the Hud- 
son River Railroad the track is badly washed from 
Dobbs Ferry south, and evening trains from New- 
York are from one to two hours behindtime. A 
double watch has been called out for the entire 
line of the road. The eonstruction work on 
the West Shore Line is badly damaged in 
many places. The Cattskill and Saugerties Creeks 
are sina rapidly, and it is feared that when the 
full force of the freshet is felt to-morrow morning 
the loss slong the streams will prove to be very 
heavy. The flood-tides in the Hudson are remark- 
ably high, the wind is rising, and the rain still fall- 
ng in torrents. In many places south of here 

oth tracks of the Hudson River Railroad are 
fiooded, and there are washouts near New- 
Hamburg and below Dutchess Junction. Orders 
have been issued to place all freight 
trains on the side tracks for the night. All-night 

assenger trains are late, because of the-necessity 
os running cautiously. The storm seems heaviest 
inthe Hudson River Valley, as passengers report 
that it is much lighter north of Albany. A gentle- 
man from bh rg Hy Falls states that fears are 
entertained there that the ae dam over Wap- 

lnger’s Creek, at that place, will break away, and 
he so greatly endanger a vast amount of property. 
Gangs of men are on the watch. 

The s Mary Powell, bound for Rondout, 
will remain here until daylicht. because of the 
storm. ‘Ihe steamer City of Catskill passed north, 
intending to anchor at Esopus. Both boats 
deemed it advisable not to enter Rondout-Creek: 
until daylight. 


ae A Br oe d six: 
here jay Was unprecedente ve an - 
poses weer A inches of rain fell. Many bridges 
were cafried away or damaged. The was 
also disastrous to new railroad building in the 
vicinity of this place. In the town of Cornwall 8 
or 10 bridges have been carred away. The dam-: 
age amounts to $12,000. At Mountainville John 
Orr's barn and dam were carried a and a flour 
mill was damaged. Orr's loss is 600. Josh 
Ward, ex-champion oarsman of Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, loses $500. Solmon’s dook was torn 
to pleces; loss, $800.2Many other residents of Corn- 
wall lose large amounts. In Broadway in this city 
many merchants’ cellars are flood the losses 
amounting tc several hundred dollats each. It is 


reported that washonats on branches of the 
Erie Railway haze ooourred and that tzasxal 
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suspended on the short cut since yesterday. Hea 
damage is also reported in the town of Fishkill, 
Dutchess County. It is still raining hard and more 
serious results are feared. 


BorpentowN, N. J., Sept. 23.—1t has rained 
‘here for the last three days, and many cellars are 
overflowed. The Delaware River is rapidly risine, 
and itis thought that to-morrow at high tide the 
docks and piers will be inundated. A gang of 
,men were sent out from here this afternoon by the 
Pannsylvania Railroad to see if any washouts have 
oceurred on the road between this city and Tren- 
ton. A washout has occur :d between this 
city and Burlington, and no trains have arrived. 
It is feared that serious results will follow 
in this direction. The heavy embankment along 
the railroad, which arches underneath the Main- 
street at this place, has caved in on account of the 
rains. No one was injured. No trains can pass. 
The bank is soaked with water. It has stood for 
years. The wall was made of heavy granite. The 
evening train from New-York by way of James- 
burg has not yet arrived. Itis exvected that a 
force of men fill soon be set to work clearing the 
track. A large number of persons visited the 
scene of the disaster. 


Port Jervis, N. Y., Sept. 23.—Very heavy 
rain has fallen here continuously since yesterday 
morning. The rivers are rising very rapidly. 
Trains between here and New-York are much de- 
layed by floods in Ramapo Valley, where the tracks 
are submerged in places, At 9 P. M. it is still rain- 
ing heavily. 


Raeics, N. C., Bept. 23.—The heaviest 
rain-storm since 1842 descended upon Tarboro last 
night, causing immense damage to crops, The 
rain-fall in a few hours amounted to 7 7-10 inches. 
Bridges are swept away, and the track of the Tar- 
boro branch of the Wilmington and Weldon Rail- 
road is much damaged. A train ran into a wash- 
out and was wrecked. Express Messenger W. D. 
Bryan was seriously injured. 


LONG BRANCH, Sept. 23.—The storm alon, 
the coast has been violent for two ‘days, the win 
setting in yesterday from the south-east, and 
shifting to the south, west, north-east, with 
heavy rain-falls. Since early morning to-day the 
gale has been steady from the northward and 
westward, with lightning und thunder and rain, 
The streets and avenues of the town and 
adjacent villages are flooded, and_ business 
is almost entirely stopped. Long Branch is 
deserted except by the cottage residents, who are 
braving out the “ equinoctial,” and determined to 
remain until October. The rain has beaten 
down the sea, thus saving the iron plier 
and the bluff. The only damage known 
thus far is at Sandy Hook. During the storm this 
noon the lron steamer City of Richmond, in making 
a landing at the railroad dock, ran bow on against 
the plier, crushing In the heavy string pleces, 
breaking up one of the landing stages, and tear- 
ing up about eight feet of the lanking. The 
steamer carried away her forward flagstaff and 
had her bow slightly injured. No one hurt. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 23.—Nearly 11 inches 
of rain have fallen here within the past 72 hours. 
The Schuylkill River has risen six feet, and 
reports come inthat the water is still rising at 
Fairmount Dam. Along the line of the vari- 
ous railroads centreing here, much dam- 
age has been done. ‘Travel on the New-York 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
suspended, owing to the washing away of a bridge 
at Holmesburg and the giving way of a large sec- 
tion of track between Holmesburg and Frankford. 
Otherwashouts are reported along the line. The most 
serious washout on the Bound Brook route is at 
Bound Brook, but the Reading Company proposes 
to run atrain through at midnight and is ——e 
trade for New-York at tne depot of the Pennsyl- 
vania Kallroad Company. Five hundred pas- 
sengers on the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
New-York were brought to the City” by 
boat from Bristol. Between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore the track is practically clear. On the 
West Jersey Road, between Wenonah and Barns- 
boro, there was a washout carrying off the em- 
bankment in some places 80 feet high. Trains on 
the Burlington and Pemberton Railroad in New- 
Jersey were stopped by the heavy rain. The 
breaks in sewersin the city have been numerous 
and serious, and street car travel {s hindered. A 
large portion of ‘* the neck,”’ below the city, is un- 
der water, and the farmers there will suffer heavy 
losses. 

At Reading the rain-storm was the heaviest 
known for years, but, as it was not accompanied 
by heavy winds, did not do much damage. The 
Schuylkill River rose rapidly, and many cellars 
were flooded. Some of the country roads aro 
impassable, owing to the mud. Some live 
stock is reported to have been drowned in the 
rapidly swelling streams, and many haystacks 
were swept away. At Newtown, Penn., several 
buildings have been washed away and  oth- 
ers injured. Four men were rescued from 
trees, but no lives were lost. A  wash- 
out on the Newtown Railroad prevents the 
running of trains. At Trenton, N. J., the rain has 
continued without eessation all day, flooding the 
streets and vacant lots. The Assanpink Creek is 
very high, and the Delaware is rising rapidly, caus- 
{ng apprehension of trouble to-morrow. Several 
factories on the Assanpink Creek were compelled 
to suspend operations. 


NortH ADAMS, Mass,, Sept. 23.—T’he con- 
tinuous rain of the last three days threatens the 
destruction of mapy bDuildings on the Hoosac River. 
The bulkhead of North Powna! mill was carried 
away to-nizht and Is in danger of much greater 
damage if the rain continues. A small bridge in 
this town has gone down the river. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 28.—A 40-foot 
washout on the Boston and Albany Railroad, near 
3ecket, detained trains about seven hours, but 
they are now running regularly 

co 


A GREAT STORM FOR 


OTTAWA, Ontario, Sept. 
Wiggins, of the Finance Department, who some 
teymé ago published that the recent gale would 
sweep from east to west over the continent, says a 
great storm will strike this planet in March next. 
He gives this timely warning: “It will first be felt 
in the Northern Pacific, and will cross the meridian 
of Ottawa at noon (5 o’elock P. M., London time,) 
on Sunday, March 11, 1888. No vessel smaller than 
a Cunarder will be able to live in this tempest. 
India, the south of Europe, England, and especially 
the North American continent, wiil be the theatre 
of its ravages. Ag all the lowlands on the Atlantic 
will be submerged, I advise ship-builders to place 
their prospective vessels high up on stocks, and 
farmers having loose valuables, such as hay, cattle, 
&v., to remove them to a place of safety. I beg, 
further, most respeetfully to appeal te the honor- 
able Minister of Marine that he will peremptorily 
order up storm drums on all the Canadian coast not 
later than the Nth of February, and thus permit no 
vesse! to leave the harbor. If this is not done hun- 
dreds of lives will be lost and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property destroyed.” 
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WEATHER INDICATIONS. 
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MARCH NEXT. 
23.—Dr. IX, Stone 


THE 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—1 A. M.—For the 
South Atlantic States, fair weather, northerly 
winds, higher barometer, stationary or lower tem- 
perature. 

For the Middle Atlantic States, fair weather, pre- 
ceded by local rains in the northern portion, higher 
barometer, stationary or lower temperature, easterly, 
backing to north or west, winds. 

For the Gulf States, fair weather, 
north to east, stationary or 
slight rise in temperature. 

For the Ohio Valley and 'l'ennesseo, fair weather, 
north to east winds, stationary, followed by falling, 
barometer, slight rise in temperature. 

For the lower lake reglon, fair weather, north- 
erly winds, higher barometer, stationary or lower 
temperature, 

For New-England, partly cloudy or cloudy 
weather, with rain, easterly, backing to north of 
west, winds, falling, followed by rising, barometer, 
stationary or lower temperature. 

For the upper lake region, fair weather, variable 
winds, rising, followed by falling, barometer, sta- 
tionary or higher temperature. 

Yor the Upper — and Missouri Valleys, 
fair weather, southerly winds in latter, and varia- 
ble winds, shifting to east or soutn, in former dis- 
trict, lower barometer, higher temperature. 

For the Pacific coast region, fair weather. 

The Ohio will probably rise at Pittsburg and Mar- 
jetta, and the Mississippi fall slowly at Cairo. 

Hoggett A signals continue at Cape Henry, Nor- 
folk, Atlantio City, Barnegat, Sandy Hook, New- 
York, New-Haven, New-London, Block Island, 
Newport, Provincetown, Section Nine, Boston, 
Section Kight, and are ordered for Portland, Sec- 
tion Seven, and Eastport. 

Cautionary off-shore signals continue at Hat- 
teras, Kitty Hawk, Chincoteague, Breakwater, 
Cape May, 


winds mostly 
lower barometer, 


The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compari- 
son with the corresponding date of last year, as 
indicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s phar- 
macy, No. 218 Broadway: 

. 1888, 
ou 
60° 


Average temperature yesterday 
Average temperature for same date last year 
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OBITUARY NOTES. 
John Reid, one of the oldest residents of 
Brooklyn, died at his residence, No. 446 First- 


street, in that city, Legeeeg A morning. Mr. Reid 
was 78 years old, and was born in Scotland. He 
emigrated to this country while a young man, and 
after a few years’ residence in Connecticut, he re- 
moved to Brooklyn. He built the first house in 
First-street, 50 years ago. 

Robert Bruce, an old retired merchant of 
this City, died yesterday morning at his home, No. 
1%3 East Twenty-cighth-street, at the age of 87 
years. Mr. Brace was born in this City in 1795, and 
‘was educated in a private school. In 1816 he be- 

business in Wall-street as a general merchant, 
in which capacity he kept himself employed for 50 
ears. He was married to a Miss Tiebout, and had 
our children—three sons, who are merchants, and 
one daughter. His wife died two years ago. Ilis 
death was due to the infirmities of oldage and gen- 
eral exhaustion. The funeral services will be held 
to-morrow at the house, and the remains will be 
buried in Green-Wood Cemetery. 
ee 


OUT OF TIME IN THREE ROUNDS. 
Borrao, N. Y., Sept. 23.—Henry Higgins, 
of Buffalo, weight 194 pounds, having accepted H. 


J. Sargent’s challenge, met Jonn Sullivan, of Bos- 
ton, in a glove fight to-night. 
af time br Sullivan in the third r 


He was knocked out 
ound, . 


THE CONTESTS OF PARTIES 


INDIANA’S PART IN THE POLITI- 
CAL STRUGGLE. 

THE DEMOCRATIC SALE TO THE LIQUOR- 
DEALERS—DESERTING THE PARTY IN 
GREAT NUMBERS—THE REPUBLICAN 
OUTLOOK VERY BRIGHT — TALKING 
ABOUT THE NEW-YORK CAMPAIGN. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 23.—While it is true 
that in some of the larger cities, and particu- 
larly in Indianapolis, the people do not seem 
to be stirred up to fever heat in political mat- 
ters, the uniform report from the country 
districts of the State is that never before were 
the peopie so profoundly stirred up and in 
earnest. This is in harmony with the entire 
course of the development of the issue at 
present confronting the parties in Indiana. 

The German Telegraph, of this city, the lead- 

ing organ of the Democratic liquor allianee, 

so long ago as May 10 expressed the fear thatif 

‘*the ignorant and fanatical element of the ru- 

ral districts’ were given time to organize and 

be heard from there would be danger to the 
anti-prohibition and anti-submission party. 


Some of the larger cities are more or less dom- 
inated by the liquor interest, but this is in the 
country, and the lawless and dictatorial atti- 
tude of the combination now sailing under the 
Democratic flag has aroused a combative feel- 
ing throughout the State, not reflected to the 
cities, but the force of which is heard of in all 
directions, And, as has been before said in 
these dispatches, the most curiou; feature is 
that the feeling is strongest in the strongest 
Democratic regions of the State. 

This fact has been recognized by the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, which has 
taken the alarm. There is published this morn- 
ing by the Republican press the copy of a cir- 
cular addressed by the Hon. Joseph BH. Mc- 
Donald, Chairman of the committee, in which 
he gives instraction to Democratic speakers, 
and calls upon all who can at once to bestir 
themselves in their own aud in adjacent coun- 
ties. In this circular Mr. McDonald says the 
Republican Party is certainly actively at 
work, and the Democrats must meet them. 
He suggests to speakers that they “arraign 
the Republican Party for its corrupt use of 
money in elections, extravagance in public ex- 
venditures, systematic system of black-mail on 

overnment employes, for its refusal to lessen 
the burdens of taxation, ana for its legislation 
in the interest of the favored few.”’ 6 also 
says: ‘* The Repubheans introduced the tariff 
question into the canvass two years ago at 
such a late date that we could not meet them, 
but it is now our turn to present this question 
to the people. ‘The canvass must not 
turn upon one issue.’”’ The circular closes 
with the advice: ‘‘Make your appeals to 
Democrats, There never was atime when it 
was so important that they should stand to- 
gether. Let no local differences make any 
schism or — in our party.”’ All this, read be- 
tween the lines, simply means that the creat is- 
sue formulated in this city by Hendricks, Eng- 
lish, McDonald, and V oorhees—the issuejof anti- 
prohibition and anti-submission—with which 
the Democratic Party started out so gayly, their 
pockets stuffed with liquor-dealers’ money and 
their hearts warmed with the promises of 
liquor-dealers’ votes, must be side-tracked, and 
the general how! of corruption raised against 
the Republican Party to stop the stampede of 
Democrats on the liquor question. 

Never in the history of Indiana politics has 
there been such a blunder as this shameless 
sale of the Democratic organization to the 
liquor bosses. It has demoralized the party 
everywhere. Leading men are leaving it by 
scores, and in the rural districts, where seven- 
tenths of the total vote of the State is 
cast, the voters are abandoning the party 
by platoons. L. B. Milligan, of Hunting- 
ton County, the great Democrat who 
went to the Ohio penitentiary in vindica- 
tion of his Democratic principles during the 
war of the rebellion, is a candidate for State 
Senator against the regular candidate. 
making a submission canvass, squarely in 
tavor of the Republican platform. Mayor 
Jacobs, of Logansport, with an indorsement of 
three terms as Democratic Mayor and the 
solid vote of the county in the district conveu 
tion for Congress, is among the deserters and 
speakers for direct submission. Dr. Gerrish, 
Cutler I. Dobbins, and John H, East are mak- 
ing a thorough canvass of the State, going 
into the hotbed of Democracy, 
camping out for a week or ten 
days at a_ time. They are now 
at Shelbyville, Gov. Hendricks’s old home, 
where the Democracy is in deep distress. In 
Evansville, under the lead of the Courier, tke 
local Democracy have kicked over the alliance 
with the liquor men, and the Evansville 
Courier, in a double-leaded editorial, an- 
nounces that a careful canvass of that city 
shows less than 100 voters among the Germans 
hitherto Republicans who will now go to the 
Democratic Party. That paper speaks of the 
eagerness with which the Democratic man- 
agers have presented themselves before the 
Liguor League, and it warns the Democracy 
that the fight must be made under the Demo- 
cratic flag and not under the Liquor League 
banner. Of course, there are places in the 
State where this question works against the 
tepublican Party, but take the State at large 
the advantage is decidedly with the Republi- 
cans, as Mr, McDonald’s confidential circular 
to his speakers plainly shows. 

The heat of the battle is not fairly felt. So 
far the work has been almost entirely local 
and by the people themselves. The principal 
speakers are just preparing to go into the 
field. Senator Harrison spoke at Richmond 
last night, and next week will be in Ohio. 
After that he eomes back here, and some night 
after the Ohio election will speak at Terre 
Haute in special reply to Mr. Voorhees. Gov. 
Porter will speak in every Congressional dis- 
trict. Senator Frye, of Maine; Senator Sher- 
man, of Ohio; Gov. Foster, Benjamin Butter- 
worth, and others will be in the campaign 
during October and the first week of Novein- 
ber. The Central Committee is working 
quietly, but with a systematic effort, to get 
out a full vote, and, except in a few places, 
the local committees are responding with vigor 
and promptness, ‘The Friends, at their Yearly 
Meeting, on Thursday, adopted a resolution in 
favor of submission and pledged themselves 
to work. Inthe eastern and central part of 
the State, the Quakers are a power, when they 
are so interested as to call votes. More than 
one battle has been lost by the Republicans be- 
cause the Friends’ vote staid at home. The 
churches of all the evangelical denominations 
of the State have formed an Executive Com- 
inittee, with Col. Samuel Merrill, of this city, 
as Chairman, and they are working in their 
own lines. Another indication of the Demo- 
cratic scare is that both Mr. Hendricks and 
Mr. McDonald have appointments out for 
ward meetingsin this city, Mr. Hendricks 
speaking to-night and Mr. McDonald an- 
nounced for next week. This is entirely unu- 
sual and does not show perfect contidence in 
Democratic success in this county and district. 

The Greenbackers will hold their Congres- 
sional convention here on Sept. 80, and it is 
almost certain they will nominate Mr. De La 
Matyr. He will be at home oun Oct. 10' and 
goat once into the canvass. The national 
vote is hostile to Mr. English, whose father’s 
national banking and hard money record is 
very obnoxious tothem, This diversion will 
favor Mr. Peelle’s chances. There is a gleam 
of hope even in the Twelfth District. Mr. 
Glasegow, of Lagrange, the Republican nomi- 
nee, is making a personal canvass of the 
district and is developing unexpected strength. 
Two or three of the Republican counties prom- 
ise to increase handsomely their usual ma- 
jorities, while Allen, the home of Judge Low- 
ry, the Democratic nominee, will certainly 
decidedly decrease its usual heavy Democratic 
vote. Lowry is unpopular in Allen and other 
counties of the district. ‘two of the counties 
bolted from the nominating convention and 
have not yet made up. The Democrats bave 
not yet named an opponent to Gen. Browne in 
the Sixth District, and whoever they put up 
cannot prevent handsome gains for the Repub 
licans in that part of the State. 

Senator Voorhees is in the city to-day, and 
when asked about Grover Cleveland said: 
‘*He’s a live, strong man, with an unblem- 
ished record, He is unhacked and will run 
fresh. The Democrats of New-York have 
named the winner. He is a successful business 
man and a successful politician—in fact, a 
success in every way. e unites the party, 
and witb Slocum on the same ticket for Con- 

ressman at Large the party in New-York can’t 

e beaten.’? Senator McDonald was oquaily 
enthusiastic, and said: ‘*He has long been a 
power in Western New-York. The nomina- 
tion could not have been better. The person 
and the locality of the nominee are most fortu- 
nate. He is removed from the schisms of New- 
York City, and all factions of the party can 
combine on him.’’ Both gentlemen seem to 
think that Mr. Cleveland’s nomination settled 
the question favorably tor the Democracy in 
New-York. 

dakesscitipiscaschigien 
THE OREGON SENATORSGHIP. 
San Fraxeisc . Sept. 23.—A dispatch 


from Salem. Oregon. says: ‘‘In the first Sen- 
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atorial ballot to-day, Mitchell, (Rep.) received 
39 votes; Prime, (Dem.,) 30, and W. D. Hare, 
17%. Three Democrats voted for Mitchell. A 
second ballot was taken, resulting in 40 votes 
for Mitchell. The joint convention then ad- 
journed until Monday.” 
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THE CHICAGO MAYOR’S HOPES. 
KEEPING AN EYE OPEN TO SENATOR DAVID 
DAVIS’S PLACE. 

Cnricaco, Sept. 28.—There is still much 
uncertainty and interest attending the ques- 
tion of Mayor Harrison’s intentions as to the 
Democratic nomination in the Third Congres- 
sional District. To a delegation of leading 
Republicans, headed by O. S. A. Sprague, of 
Sprague, Warner & Co., who waited upon the 
Mayor to urge him to make the xace in the 
Third District as an Independent candidate, 
the Mayor gave little encouragement, saying 
that he could not afford to make the race ina 


district with a natural Republican majority of 
4,000, for even if he should pull through, 
because of the very large Republican 
dissatisfaction at the machine method em- 
loyed by George R. Davis to secure the nom- 
nation, he would, as a straightout Democrat, 
be placed in a very embarrassing position as 
the representative of a strong Republican con- 
stituency, and moreover there would be no 
prospect whatever of a re-election in such a 
district. The Mayor added that he did not 
want to live in Washington again, but it is 
well known that this is not the real reason, 
for there is no doubt whatever that, in the 
event of a Democratic majority in the Legis- 
lature next Winter, Mayor Hayshes will 
be a candidate for the Senatorial seat ot David 
Davis. The Third District Democratic Con- 
vention will meet next week, and if Mayor 
Harrison is not the nominee it is because he 
has no faith in his ability to carry the district 
again against Davis. When interviewed to- 
day as to his intentions, the Mayor was strict- 
ly non-committal, refusing to state what he 
should do in case he should be tendered the 
Democratic nomination. An effort is being 
made to give Senator Davis a reception en his 
passage through this city Monday next. The 
affair moves slowly, and the present outlook for 
a creditable demonstration is not flattering. 
The Mayor has been applied to to assist in the 
affair, and his plea for not giving the enter- 
prise his hearty approval is want of time. It 
is probable that as the Mayor is keeping his 
weather eye on the Judge’s seat himself he is 
not anxious to bea party to a Davis boom to 
be started in his own barn-yard. 
ae 
LOSSES BY FIRZ. 
PERE IES 
A disastrous fire occurred at Fort Smith, 
Ark., about midnight Friday night. It started on 
the south side of Garrison-ayenue, in the business 
mart of the town. Among the business houses 
urned were the following: Devlin & Sparks, boots 
and shoes; George Tillis, cigars; Silberberg; J. 8S. 
Goss, grocer; Morton & Kimmons, drugs: 8. Good- 
man, grocer; W. Breen, grocer; W. W. Bailey, 
drugs; E. C. Brogan, saloon; Hendricks: Hender- 
son; J. Walsh, grocer; Philip Baum, butcher; J. 
Dipavoli, hotel, The fire was got under control at 
1 o’clock yesterday morning. ‘The loss will reach 
$75,000; insurance, $36,500. The principal sufferers 
are: William Breen, merchant, $30,000; Gen. 
Banneville, three buildings, $16,000; Devlin & 
Sparks, $10,000. The fire was stopped at the 
National Bank of Western Arkansas. 


In Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., about 2 
o’clock yesterday morning, a fire was discovered 
in a warehouse inthe rear of Blum & Alexander's 
store, which soon spread, destroying the buildings 
of two entire blocks in the business portion of 
the town, including the whole of Chinatown. The 
loss is probably over $150,000: the insurance is less 
than $50,000. It is supposed that the fire was 
caused by an incendiary. 


A large portion of the business part of 
Watford, Ontario, was destroyed by fire yesterday. 
The loss is $75,000. 
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MILITARY MEN AT DINNER. 

Company G, of the Seventh Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard, ate their fifty-seventh anniversary 
dinner at Martinelli’s last evening. Capt. Abrams 
was detained at his home by a slight indisposition. 
Among the guests present were William J. Flor- 
ence, Gen. Palmer, United States Army; Col. Dud- 
ley 8. Steele, United States Army; Col. Jacob Dur- 
yea, Quartermaster Locke Winchester, Capt. 
Harry S. Steele, of Company B; Dr. Howard 
Pinkney, Capt. J. H. Kemp, Col. Crawford, of 
the Seventh Regiment Veteran Association, and 
Lieut.-Col. G. Moore Smith. Letters of regret 
were read from members of the National Guard, 
who entertained the Seventh in Buffalo during the 
Summer, and fromthe Hon. Grover Cleveland, of 
Buffalo, The toast, “The Seventh Regiment,” 
was responded to by Lieut.-Col. George Moore 
Smith; ‘* The Veteran Association of the Seventh 
Kegiment,’’ by Col. Crawford; *‘ Our Sister Com- 
panies,”’ by Capt. Harry 8. Steele; * Our Army and 
Navy,”’ by Gen. Palmer; "Our Politiclans,” by 
William J. Florence, whose witty sallies were re- 
ceived with great applause, and “*The Veterans 
of the Seventh Company of the Seventh Regi- 
ment,”’ by Capt. J. H, Kemp. The dinner was 
characterized by the utmost cordiality and good 
feeling among those present, and it wasa late hour 
before the coffee and cigars were finished. 

as a 
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STLING TOURNAMENT. 

A wrestling tournament is the latest novelty 
the At the Jolice Gazetie office 
yesterday the entries for a light-weight collar-and- 
elbow wrestling tournament for the Richard K. 
Fox medaland the light-weight collar-and-elbow 
championship were closed. The scene of the 
tournament will be inthe Alhambra Theatre, on 
the evenings of the 27th and 28th instact, Yester- 
day Mr. John MoMaddon, the famous wrestler, 
was chosen referee. The entries are Mr. 
Michael F. Maguire, of Hudson Masi. ; 
Mr. John Bolac, of _ Fairfield, Vt; Mr. 
Charles} Williams, colored, of New-York: Mr. 
Michael Donohue. the present light-weight 
ebampion; Mr. Joe Ryan, otherwise known as 
* Wrestling Joe;"’ Mr. Martin Dempsey, of Brook- 
lyn, Eastern District; Mr. Patrick Tierney, of 
Brooklyn, and Mr. Henry McGrath, of Brooklyn. 
The conditions will be best two in three, back 
falls. The names of the entries will be placed ina 
hat, and the rival wrestlers will be paired off as 
the bames are drawn by the referee. One hour 
will be allowed for each bout, and should only 
one bout be decided in that time, the contestant 
winning a fail during the time limited will be de- 
clared the winner of the bout. The winners of 
bouts on the first night will wrestle for the prize 
on the second night. 


in sporting line 


eas lila inde a 
KILLED BY A /ISTOL SHOT. 

Mrs. Bertha Querin, wife of a saloon-keeper 
at No. 109 Greenwich-street, was shot in 
the abdomen on _ Friday night by Paul 
Hammerbergh, one of her  husband’s two 
bar-keepers, and died last night from the 
effects of the wound. In her ante-mortem 


statement, taken esterday by Coroner Knox, 
she said that about 8 o'clock on Friday 
evening the two bar-keepers were seated 
in thelr bedroom while she was making 
the bed. Hammerbergh was seated upon a 
trunk and the other man upon the bed. 
She heard the latter say to Hammerbergh: 
“Don’t fool with such things. Put it 
away.’’ She looked up, and seeing that Ham- 
merbergh had a pistol in his hand, said: ‘“ Put 
that away. You frighten me.” He pointed 
the pistol at her and it went off. She 
added that she never had a quarrel with 
Hammenbergh, and aid not think he meant to 
shoet her. ‘*He wasin fun,” she said, ‘‘ but it’s 
very poor fun for me, asI have to die and suffer 
this pain.’”” Hammerbergh is under arrest. 
a 

AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB'S MEETING. 

The Fall meeting of the American Jockey 
Club at Jerome Park will begin next Saturday. 
There will be five daysof racing—Sept. 80 and Oct. 
3, 5, 7, and 10—besides an extra day on Nov. 7. The 
second event of the first day will be the Nursery 
Stakes for 1882, for 2-year-olds, The distance will be 
three-quarters of a mile. There are 74 
entries for the event. The third race 
on the same day will be the Jerome 
Stakes for 3-year olds, one and three-quarter miles, 
for which 41 horses are named. The fourth 
race will be the Manhattan Handicap, with 
27 entries, and the events of the day will 
conclude with a handicap steeple-chase, 
The Hunter and Champagne Stakes aro to be run 
on the second day. The Grand National Handicap 
Sweepstakes are set down for the third day. The 
programme for the other days includes several 
notable races. Six races, including a steeple- 
chase, are arranged for the extra day. 

i eas 

ELECTRIC LIGHT W/ittS DOING DAMAGE. 

The wire of an electric lighting company 
became crossed last night with a Police telegraph 
wire, or the current from the former was carried 
by water to the latter. The result was the burn- 


ing up of the instrument boxes of the central cir- 
cuit at Police Head-quarters and the Prince-street 
station-house. At Police Head-quarters, telegraph 
operators Wynne and Stevens burned their fingers 
in attempting to take out the instrument. ‘The 
accident stopped communication by telegraph be- 
tween Police Head-quarters and the Eighth, Fif- 
teenth, and Twenty-ninth Precincts. 
eS ooo 
KILLED BY A HORSE CAR. 

Charles W. Wagner, an insurance agent, of 
No. 337 West Fifty-third-street, was killed last 
night at Forty-ninth-street and Tenth-avenue by 
car No. 34 of the Teuth-avenue line. Bernard Mco- 
Entee, the driver, was arrested. 

OO 


THE BROKKHN HAVANA CABLE. 
Kry Wesr, Fla., Sept. 25.—The British 
cable repair-ship Duchess of Marlborough, which 


arrived from Jamaica, sailed this morning to re- 
pair the broken cable between here and Havana. 


HOW CZARS.ARE.CROWNED 


DETAILS OF THE GREAT MOscoW 
OCHREMONY. 

THE CZAR NO CZAR AT ALL UNTIL HE HAS 
BEEN CROWNED—BUILDINGS SHAT COM-: 
POSH THE KREMLIN—FORMATION OF THE 
PROCESSION AND THE-WORDS-SPOKEN AT 
THE CROWNING. 

The ceremony of the coronation of the 
Czars of Russia may in some respects be rightly 
called the greatest ceremony inthe world. It 
is impossible to conceive of anything that sur- 
passes it in grandeur, splendor, and richness. 
Nor is its political importance to be overlooked. 
The Czar is utterly powerless as a monarch 
previous to being crowned; he cannot pro- 
claim war or sign atreaty of peace, nor can 
he confer decorations of a higher order than 
the Vladimir, nor can he enter the throne 
room. He is not styled by his 16 titles, but is 
simply addressed as Alexander, son of Alexan- 
der, and, by courtesy only, Emperor of all the 
Russias. Any document he might put his seal 
to would be disregarded if not countersigned 
by two of the Ministers of State. He isin 
every respect considered a minor or heir pre- 
sumptive to the empire, in which he has no 
authority, and which is governed by a Regency 
of Ministers and hereditary noblemen, Itcan, 
therefore, be easily understood that the Czars 
have always hastened their coronation, not 
wishing to be under tutelage, and in the ma- 
jority of cases the coronation has occurred 
within two months of the death of the Czar’s 
predecessor. Where there has been a dispute 
about the throne, or even where the throne has 
been usurped, as in the case of Caterina the 
Great, the coronation has taken place immedi- 
ately. Catherine left St. Petersburg secretly on 
the very day of the death of Peter, and hastened 
to Moscow, where she was crowned within a 
week. The Russians do not believe the Czar 
to te ‘the most powerful by the grace of God” 
until he has been anointed at Moscow. Peter 
III. was buried in the common burial ground 
of the little Church of St. Athanasius, instead 
of being laid among the Czars inside the Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the St. Petersburg 
citadel, because, although he was Emperor, he 
had not been crowned. 

Many reasons have been ascribed for the 
postponement of the coronation of the present 
Czar, the principal one being that it was feared 
he might be assassinated by the Nihilists; but 
those who are acquainted with the reigning 
imperial family know that they do not lack 
courage, besides which, the present Emperor 
goes out daily on foot and unaccompanied in 
St. Petersburg, which he evidently would not 
do if he were afraid of the Nihilists. The 
real reason for delaying this ceremony, well- 
informed Russians say, was one of respect for 
the glorious memory of the late Czar, Alexan- 
der II., to whom his son was verv much at- 
tached, and whose loss he still mourns. He 
has given proofs of his great devotion in not 
following the ordinary rule, ‘‘ Le Roiest mort; 
vivele Roi.’”? Long before the day fixed for the 
coronation official invitations are sent to all 
friendly imperial and royal Courts and to 
Presidents of republics, also to the diplomatic 
body. Commands, however, and not invita- 
tions, are sent to all the members of the 
imperial family, the Ministers, the clergy, 
the nobles, commanding officers, Governors 
of districts, the head of all the guilds, 
the Judges, and other notables. At Moscow, 
from time immemorial, have been crowned 
the Czars. The ceremony has been per- 
formed in the Church of the Holy Assumption, 
within the Kremlin walls. Although some of 
the late Emperors have wished théir corona- 
tions to take place in St. Petersburg, the ad- 
visers of the Crown, and especially the clergy, 
have declared that such a coronation would be 
illegal. For many days previous to this cere- 
mony Moscow is in holiday attire, and by an 
old law every houss in Moscow must have re- 
ceived three coats of white paint. Such a law 
is now unnecessary, as the inhabitants not 
only willingly paint their houses, but compete 
with each other in decorating them exter- 
nally. Invited monarchs, Princes, and diplo- 
mats are the guests of the Kremlin palace, but 
any Russian nobleman coming for the occa- 
sion goes straight to the house of a Moscow 
noble of his own rank, who, although not ac- 
quainted with him, is bound to give him ac- 
commodation, while other officials go, as the 
guests of the city of Moscow, to the various 
hotels and other establishments, where their 
“<—paee are paid by the municipality. 

The Kremlin is not one building, but an 
enormous octagon plot of land,surrounded by 
high walls and fortresses, containing four 
Crown palaces, the cathedrals of the Assump- 
tion, the Archangel, and the Annuaciation; the 
Governor’s palace, the head-quarters of the 
Guards Regiment, and a number of monas- 
teries and nunnerijes. All the walls are snow 
white, the fortresses emerald green, the princi- 
pal entrances rose-color, and the roofs of the 
cathedrals gilded, the whole forming a beauti- 
ful combination, the effect of which is very 
striking. With tho exception of the ca- 
thedrals and their pretty bell-towers, 
which are built in a cluster, there are 
large spaces between the other buildings, 
and witn soldiers marching, carriages driving, 
priests, puns, and others walking about, the 
Kremlin has the appearance of a beautiful city. 
The procession does not form in the Kremlin, 
but at the cavalry barracks, four miles distant, 
to the north of the city. Here 60 heralds, 
mounted on cream-colored horses, form 20 
abreastand, commanded by the chief master of 
ceremonies, blow a salvo, and the officer com- 
manding the cavalry appears with his staff, 
and demands what they require of him, to 
which the master of ceremonies replies: ‘‘ The 
Czar commands thee follow me.” The gates 
are then opened, and the regiment, which has 
been expecting the summons, marches out and 
follows the heralds, The next place visited is the 
university, where the same thing takes place; 
then the Cathedral of Kazan, where all the 
clergy are congregated; then the law courts, 
where the Judges join the procession ; then the 
head-quarters of the nobles; then the staff offi- 
cers; then the various professions; then the 
Governors; then the deputations from every 
quarter of the ——, then the trade guilds, 
and in every case the heralds blow the salvo. 
The chief of the clergy, of the nobles, of the 
guilds, or of any other body appears, as if he 
were surprised, and asks what is wanted of 
him, whereupon the master of ceremonies re- 
ral ‘The Czar commands thee foilow me.”’ 

‘hus the procession goes on swelling. Arriv- 
ing at the principal gates of the Kremlin and 
finding them closed, the heralds blow their 
trumpets, the commander of the garrison ap- 
pears and askes what they want; the crowd 
replies: ‘‘ The Czar.” ‘‘ What for?’ says the 
officer. ‘‘ To crown him the most powerful of 
powerful!” replies the crowd, and the gates 
are then opened. 

Here the procession is headed by the Metro- 

olitans of Moscow, Kazan, Novgorod, and 
<ieff, and they proceed to the front of the 
palace, where deputations from every part of 
the empire, consisting of Russians, Mongolians, 
Roumanians, Calmucks, Afghans, Kirghees, 
Esquimaux, Turcomans, Bulgarians, Chinese, 
Tartars, Armenians, Mingrelians, Laplanders, 
Persians, Finns, Circassians, Baskhirs, Boukar- 
ras, Georgians, Coutzovlaks, and Poles, all in 
their national costumes, leave the procession, 
and with the Bishops advance to below the 
imperial balcony and call upon tne Czar to 
come forward. The Emperor then appears at 
the entrance of the palace in the uniform of a 
Colonel of the Imperial Guards, with the Em- 
press dressed as a Russian peasant on his arm, 
and followed by their suites, upon which 
the deputation kneels, He then asks of them 
what they require of him, and the Metropol- 
itan of Moscow replies that they have been sent 
from every part of his Majesty’s dominions to 
see the crown put upon his head, so that they 
can assure those who sent them that the Czar 
is verily the Lord’s anointed, that they may 
obey none other than him. From here they 
all proceed to the Cathedral of the Hol 

Assumption, the ground being covered wit 

bay leaves, where high mass is read. The 

Emperor and Empress occupy seats on the 

right-band side, near the Bishops, whers they 

remain until the second lesson, when they are 
conducted by the Metropolitans to the centre 
of the church, where stands a large canopy of 
scarlet velvet embroidered in gold and sur- 
mounted by the Russian double-headed eagle. 

On a platform under this coneny the famous 

historical throne of the Czar Vladimir Mono- 

maque, beside which is an ordinary throne for 
the Empress, and on a table facing the 

Emperor's throne area mantle of ermine and 

the ancient crown and sceptre of Constantinus 

Monomachus. As soon as the Emperor mounts 


-drawing their swords place them at his feet. 
oe Metropolitan now<asks the rif he 
ids a true believer, to which he rep: y 
ing“aloud the.A: creed, after which the 
Bishop of Kazan says: “‘ If there be any of you 
here present knowing any im ent for 
‘which Alexander Alexandrovich (or as the 
case may be) should not be crowned Emperor 
of all the Russias, Grand Duke of Waldemar, 
Grand Duke of Moscow, Lord and Great Duke 
of Novgorod, King of Kazan and As- 
trachan, Commander of all Siberia, Lord 
of Plesk, Smolensk, Iver, Krym, No- 
vorossick and Amenia, and Emperor of 
Finland and its dependencies, let him 
come forward now, in the name of the Hoi 
Trinity, and show what the impediment is. 
This he repeats three times, and upon no an- 
swer being made he puts his hands upon the 
Czar’s head, upon which the latter kneels, and 
while in this position the Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow takes the mantle of ermine with which 
he robes him, saying, ‘‘ Cover and protect thy 
people, as this robe covers and protects thee,” 
ee Raeacor replying, ‘* f will, I will, 1 will,” 
each time kissing the prelate’s hand. Then 
the Metropolitan of Novgorod places the scep- 
tre in his hand, and the Metropolitan of Kieff 
puts the crown upon his head. The Empres¢ 
then kneels beside the Emperor, who holds the 
crown above her head without placing it upon 
the head, and they both remain in prayer for 
a few minutes. 

Suddenly the heralds sound, guns are fired, 
the Czar and Czarina rise, and everybody 
present kneels to them and shouts, ** Long live 
the Czar.’? The nobles approach and swear 
allegiance, upon which each receives his sword 
back from the imperial hands. The mass con- 
tinues, and after the Emperor has been con- 
ducted to the altar of solid silver, where be 
partakes of the holy communion, the golden 
gates of the iconostasion are closed, and he 
remains in the sanctuary, where the Metro- 
politan of Moscow anoints his head, temples, 
eyelids, lips, ears, nostrils, breast, and hands, 
saying, ‘‘ Behold the seal of the Holy Ghost{ 
may it keep thee ever holy.”? The gates of thé 
iconostasion are reopened, and, upon the Czar 
appearing at the entrance, the people hail him, 
saying, ‘“fhou art verily the Lord’s anointed.” 
The Emperor now joins the Czarina, who had 
been waiting for her lord at the entrance to 
the sanctuary, and they leave the cathedral 
arm in arm, escorted by a wen of all the 
nobles with drawn swords. They go first to 
the Cathedral of the Archangel, then to the 
Cathedral of the Annunciation, where they 
remain in prayer for a few minutes, and on 
emerging from there they enter a gilded 
chariot drawn by 12 white horses. Other gild- 
ed chariots contain the members of the impe~ 
rial family, and gala carriages belonging ta 
the imperial stables are filled with foreign 
Princes, prelates, Ministers, and the diplo 
matic corps. The procession then forms, as it 
did upon approaching the Kremlin, and goes 
through the principal streets of Moscow, which 
are lined with troops. The imperial carriage, 
instead of being escorted by the nobles or by 
troops, is, according to an old custom, guarded 
by 100 maidens belonging to the best Russian 
families, who hold large, fragrant bouquets 
instead of swords. Immediately on his return 
to the palace the Czar signs decrees, confirm- 
ing those already in existence, which had be- 
come invalid by the coronation, and then con- 
fers a large number of decorations on those of 
the officials who took prominent parts in the 
ceremony. 


acc cecae ceils ait 
WATCHING THE NEW COMET. 
Boston, Sept. 23.—The result of computa 
tions made at Harvard Observatory by Prof. 8. C. 
Chandler, Jr., on the hypothesis that the new 
comet is identical with the comet of 1880, 
shows that this hypothesis is untenable, and that 
the belief of the return in 1884 and the 
possible fall into the sun is unwarranted. The 
ground taken by Prof. Chandler is that the obser: 
vations of the comet of 1880 cannot possibly be 
reconciled with so short a period. Adopting the 
investigation of Meyer, of Berlin, as a basis and 
calculating the differences which would result be- 
tween the positions of that eomet and those 
given by the ellipsis which best satisfy 
them on different assumptions as to the time 
of revolution, he finds that even so short a 
period as 15 or 20 years is extremely improbable, 
while any period of less time than 10 years is inad- 
missable. The relation between this comet and 
the one of 1880 is not one of identity in 
the opinion of the Cambridge astronomer, but 
of similarity of orbits. Any disturbance which 
the comet of 1880 may have experienced in its 
passage around the sun took place before 
the observations made at that appearance, 
and its subsequent path may be regarded 
as fixed until.its next return. It may be 
accepted as certain that the comet vf 1880 is now 
far on its way toward its mest distant point from 
the sup, not to return during the present century, 
and that the comet now visible is simply traveling 
behind it In nearly the same track. 
om 


ACOIDENTS ON THE RAIL. 

RocHEsTerR, N. Y., Sept. 23.—There was « 
collison at 1 o’clock this morning between an 
empty excursion train andatrain with Nathans’s 
circus, on the Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg 
Railroad, near Rose, Wayne County. A colored 
man, name unknown, employed by the circus, was 
instantly killed. Noone else was seriously burt. 
The cars and engines were badly wrecked. The 
fault lies with the Rose operator, who failed to flag 
the excursion train. 

MERIDEN, Conn., Sept. 23.—The limited ex: 
press train from Boston, due here at 8 o’clock to- 
night, struck a grocery team a short distance from 
the station to-night. The horse was killed, the 
wagou wrecked, and the driver, Alphonse Charest, 
was thrown 20 feet into the air. He was badly in- 
jured. 

BRAINTREE, Mass., Sept. 23.—The outward 
bound Cape train, of seven cars, which left Boston 
at 8 o'clock this morning, left the track this side of 
South Braintree station. The train is badly dam: 
aged, but none of the passengers is nurt. 

Borpentown, N. J., Sept. 23.—Josepb 
Thompson, engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was slightly injured to-night by his engine upset- 
<a Kinkora, because. of a washout or) thé 
road. 

a emp 


THE RECORD OF ACCIDENTS. 

LARAMIE City, Wyoming, Sept. 23.—Jamie 
Hayford, 8 years-old, son of Dr. Hayford, editor of 
the Sentine/, of this city, accidentally shot himself 
with a revolver this afternoon, it is thought fatally. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 23.—While a man 
named Henderson was guarding some convicts 
near Jasper, Pickens County, to-day. a tree that 
had been cut nearly through fell upon him and 
killed him. Tnere was no other guard present, but 
the convicts made no effort to escape and wer¢ 
found waiting when another guard came up. 

Sanne cee 


CANDIDATES FOR THE ASSEMBLY. 
Syrracuss, N. Y¥., Sept. 23.—The Republi- 
cans of the First Onondaga District this afternoon 
nominated Mr. James Geddes for the Assembly as 
Mr. Alvord’s successor. 
The Third District Republican Convention, after 


a stormy session, during which 20 ballots were 
taken, nominated George Baxter for the Assembly. 


Saratoca, N. Y., Sept. 22—D. 8S. Potter 
has been renominated for the Assembly by the Rer 
publieans of the Second Assembly District. 


—— Ee 
LAFAYETTE SOPHOMORES SUSPENDED 
Easton, Penn., Sept. 23.—Two Sophomores 

at Lafayette College were suspended to-day for 


having participated in a hazing spree Monday 
night last. The Faculty began an immediate in- 
vestigation, and ascertained that the Sophomores 
had carried things far beyond limits. It is yery 
robable that more will have to go, and very cer 
in thatsome will be punished in one way or am 


other. 
(a eB 


NEW-ORLEANS MARINE HOSPITAL. 
Nrw-Or.eans, Sept. 23.—Surgeon-General 
Hamilton, of the Marine Hospital service, who has 


been here two days, has selected a site for the new 
Marine Hospital on the river bank on the upper 
side of the city. The papers have been made out 
and sent to Washington for approval. The pus 
chase price is $35,000. 


POSTMASTERS APPOINTED, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—The following 
Postmasters were appointed by the President to- 
day: Theodore E. Clapp, at White Pigeon, St. 


Joseph County, Mich.; J. Allen Myers, at Bryan, 
Brazos County, Texas; Benjamin F. Bryant. at 
La Crosse, La Crosse County, Wis.; Nathan Cole 
at Sheboygan, Sheboygan County, Wis. 


DEATH OF BX-JUDGE PARSONS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept, 23.—Ex-Judge Anson 
Y. Parsons died this afternoon at his late residence 


in this city at the age of 83 years. Judge Parsons 
had been a sufferer from paralysis for the past five 
years, and for some time past his death has beew 
anticipated at any time. 

—— ed 


THE CANAL BREAK REPAIRED. 
Syracust, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The canal break 
near the Camillus feeder, on the Jordan level of 


the Erie Canal, has been repaired, and the water 
is being let in. Navigation is to be resumed to- 
morrow evening. 


SECRETARY CHANDLER'S MOVEMENTS. 
Concorp, N. A., Sept. 28.—The Hon. W. EB. 
Chandler, Secretary of the Navy, left here thia 
morning to spend Sunday at Warner. He wil} 
leave there early next Monday morning for Wasir 


ington. 
— rrr 


Sr. THomas, Sept. 17.—The weather is 
favorable for the crans.on allthe Winward Isianda, 





PARIS FACTS AND GOSSIP 


—_-_->- —- 
VOINGS AT THE THEATRES AND A 
RECENT QUARREL,. 
BAD PLAYS THAT ARE THE BEST NOW TO 
BE SEEN—BALZAO ON THE 8sTAGE 
AGAIN—FULL STORY OF M. DEROU- 


LEDE’S TROUBLES—THE TWO BERN- 
WARDTS. 


Panis, Sept. 11.—With the 1st of Septem- 
ber began, a3 usual, the theatrical season of 
1882-3. So far there is nothing especially 
brilliant to speak of; most of the establish- 
ments, the Variétés, the Francais, the Gym- 
nase, and the Palais Royal, for instance, con- 
fining their performances to such old favorites 
as “Lili,” the ‘*Rantzan,” “Serge Pan- 
nine,” and the ‘ Lost Sheep,’”’ which are 
thought good enough for the amusement of 
the floating population, and will, probably, 
bay expenses until genuine ‘tall Paris’? comes 
home for the Winter, when great attractions 
are promised, among them being our Sarah 
in a new piece by Sardou at the Vaude- 
ville, provided the dear girl does not change 
her mind before then. Perhaps you do not 
know that Jane has. tried the stage at 
Bordeaux, and tailed, the Girondins refusing to 
accept her escapade during the representation 
of ‘) Dora” as conclusive evidence of genius, 
Jane was cast for the title part of Dora, and 
got through the opening scenes fairly well, 
but, not receiving all the applause which she 
thought that she ought to get, suddenly put 
on her bonnet and shawl, ran out of the thea- 
tre, and—they say, but I do not vouch lor it— 
went to supper with one of her suitors. The 
stange Manager explained the contretemps to 
the audience, and Miss Jeanne Bernhardt 
was notified that when she next appeared 
in public flowers would be replaced by 
vegetables in an advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion, whereupon she telegraphed to ‘brother 
Jacques,” who came and paid her forfeit 
money, and—here again I must speak under 
all reserve—there was one of those family jars 
of which no language can give a description. 
“Sister Jane,” said Sister Sarah, the story 
foes, ‘‘ you’d better not go and do such things 
any more. Escapades are my special monop- 
oly, for lam the greatest actress in the world, 
and can risk anything, but you [here her voice 
rose to the E flat of the upper register] you are 
nothing but a croute anda grue, and therefore 
should remain modestly in the background and 
leave eccentricity to your elders and betters.” 
After which relieving of the mind, our ‘‘ great 
and dear tragedian’’ wrote a cross letter to M. 
Mayer, with whom she and ber husband were 
to run the Nations, and broke off their part- 
nership, whence I conclude that M. and Mme. 
Damala are alone at the out-of-the-way build- 
ing, where she expects to ruin the Maison de 
Moliére. 

Biding this dies ire the Nations draws 
crowds with the idiotic ‘‘ Fair one with the 
golden locks,’? already explained by me to 
have some connection with Mrs. John Wood’s 
fairy piay, and only alluring to the multitude 
because of the multiplicity of crimes and mis- 
demeanors contained in the plot. Crimes and 
misdemeanors are indeed the only genuine 
baits tor the Parisian masses, and on the far 
side of the Porte St. Martin no drama with- 
out at least one good murdercan expect a 
fortnight’s run. So, I fancy, will MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian come to think before long, if 
I may judge from the public reception of their 
**Juif Polonais,’ which the manager of the 
Gaité revived, supposing that it might help 
*‘La Criminelle’’? to weather an anticipated 
storm of objurgation. Just the contrary has 
happened. ‘The Gaité’s patrons want some 
more highly seasoned pabulum than this mono- 
thromatic picture of Alsatian life—still life 
they might be called, so _ insignificant 
are they in incident; they like sensations, and 
s0 what was intended to be the pitce de 
résistance has become only a sort of hors 
d’w@uvre, emphatically an afterpiece, to see 
which few remain except those who want to 
get the worth of the money paid for their 
seats. But the *‘Criminelle” is quite another 
thing; there, if you like that style, you can 
have emotions by the quantity.. I cannot in 
conscience aver that it is of a moral tendency. 
M. Dolé is a gentleman in the crockery busi- 
ness, from whom had been stolen a secret 
about the baking and coloring of china, which 
ought to have made his fortune. The thief is 
his foreman, Rivés, one of the most repulsive 
out and out blackguards in manners and ap- 
pearance ever put on the stage. Pauline 
Dolé, being a refined, loveiy, highly educated 
lady, and, withal, sincerely in love with her 
husband, betrays the gentleman for the fellow 
who becomes her lover. Upon reflection she 
is sorry—this is the only natural sentiment in 
the piece—and on an attempt of the ruffian to 
black-mail her spouse she shoots the ruffian 
with a pistol bearing her husband’s initials, 
But the play does not end here. M. Dolé has 
discovered another secret, which, as he keeps 
it severely to himself, retrieves his situation; 
he gives a dinner and a ball to his workmen, 
and is arrested for the murder of his discharged 
foreman to the sound of lively music. Upon 
this Pauline has a brain fever, but recovers on 
learning of M. Dolé’s acquittal. This noble 
manufacturer had avowed the authorship of 
the crime, but having justified himself by as- 
serting that he had shot the villain to protect 
his wite from outrage, the jury rendered a ver- 
dict in his favor, after which he takes Madame 
to his heart, and the curtain falls as, in reply 
to her question, *‘ Dost thou pardon me?’ he 
magnanimously exclaims: “I am a husband 
and a father.”’ 

A certain resemblance to the ‘** Female 
Criminal” is to be found in tie ** Fille Mére” 
at the Chateau d’Eau. In the first the wife 
sills her former lover for the sake of her hus- 
band; in the second she resorts to the same 
remedy for the sake of herson, Thérése has 
been ruined by Jean Mathieu; she brings up 
her child in the most exemplary manner; he 
becomes an officer in the French Army and is 
about to marry the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant who has no scruples about his future 
son-in-law’s origin. On the eve of the wedding, 
Join Matthew, now become a_ professional 
burglar, breaks into M. Morinval’s house with 
evilintent. Fernand interferes and is about to 
be assassinated py the convict, wren Thérése 
enters like a lioness and shoots him. Like nine 
out of every ten pieces written since the first 

erformance of ‘‘Serge Pannine,”’ a pistol shot 
is the obligato dénoument of the plot. Neither 
of these two dramas is very original in con- 
struction, neither is remarkable for el»gance 
of style, but as both are accompanied by floods 
of tears among the spectators, each may be 
qualitied as successful. 

{ cannot, however, say as much for the Odé- 
on’s new pieces, the ‘*Ecran du Roi’ and the 
“Mariage d’André.” The first, a comedy of 
two acts, in verse, is the child of M. Boyss¢é’s 
brain. lt is a pastiche of Moliétre, and exhib- 
its a certain facility for versification and a pro- 
found acquaintance with the style of the sev- 
enteenth century, although now and then the 
author has used certain modernisms which are 
rather out of place, as, for instance, Mademoi- 
selle instead of Madame, by a servant to his 
young mistress, which was not customary 
during the reign of the Grand Monarque; as, 
also, the use of the third person, which is a 
form of respect from domestics to their mas- 
ters of relatively recent origin. The comedy 
is built upon an old anecdote, the legendary 
mystification of Poinsinet, a dramatist of the 
last century, ana the most credulous man of 
his time, whom some facetious friends per- 
suaded to broil his legs for a —— b way 
of preparation for the office of the “ King’s 
Fire-screen,’’ to which, they assured him, he 
was about to be appointed. It is a stupid, 
childish thing, and would never have seen the 
footlights if M. Boyssé, without being precise- 
ly M. Grévv’s ‘* Screen,” were not on ex- 
cellent terms with the President of the 
republic, a circumstance which facilitates his 
admission to the theatres subventioned by the 
Government. ‘‘ Andrew’s Marriage” is a four 
act institution, of a great deal more pretensions 
than M. Boyssé’s comedy. Its responsible 
editors, MM. Lemaire and Rourré, evidently 
imagine that they have discovered an original 
idea, because they have developed an inextri- 
cable situation, André Sirval is a talented 
young sculptor, the son of an unknown father 
and of a poor girl, He wins celebrity, and ob- 
“tains the hand of Mile. Adrienne de Renilly, 

the weaithy heiress of a, noble family. They 
are married, but scarcely is the ceremony ter- 
minated when the groom learns from his 
triend, the landscape painter Vernon, that his 
nother’s lover was his bride’s father. He has 
sonsequently espoused his own sister. André 
s in a dilemma; he hesitates to reveal the 
ruth to Adrienne, and is about deciding in 
'avor of suicide, when Madame de Reniily, the 
rirl’s mother, comes in and tells the family 
hat Adrienne is not at all the Count’s daugh- 
wr, but tho danebter of a M. Rocovrt a 


lover for many years. This satisfactory ex- 

planation makes matters right. M. de Renilly 

f= away and returns to say that he has 
illed M. Rocourt, wherefore he is happy, and 

— newly wedded couple start on their bridal 
our, 

That M. Bovssé and MM. Lemaire and de 
Rourré succeeded in getting a hearing for their 
inanities can only be accounted for by the 
fact that one of the conditions imposed upon 
the manager of the Odéon is the rigorous ex- 
clusion from his stage of all | ho acar nn 
authors; his theatre is the subsidized refuge 
of *“‘young playwrights.””’ He is forbid- 
den to bring out anything which might, 
by its paternity, attract an audience. 
There was an incident, however, on the first 
night, which would certainly have proved a 
great attraction if it could have been foreseen 
and put down on the bill. It was a little epi- 
sode in the body of the house when M. Paul 
Dérouléde slapped M. Eugene Mayer’s face, 
calling him by the names of ‘coward’ and 
**Prussian.”’ M. Dérouléde is the soldier poet who 
wrote the *‘ Moabite” and the ‘‘ Hetman,” and 
several pretty odes and ballads full of fervent 
patriotism, Mayer is the chief editor of 
the Lanterne, in the columns of which he ac- 
cused Paul of using the Ligue des Patriotes 
for electoral purposes in general and the glori- 
fication of M. Gambetta in particular. The 
polemic grew out of an incident which occurred 
a few days ago, and of which the importance 
has been singularly exaggerated. A German 
‘*eymnastic society’? was in the habit of meet- 
ing in the Rue St. Mare, where they did or did 
not plot against France—both versions being 
current, I give both—but certainly did sing 
the ** Watch on the Rhine,” to hear which the 
society’s secretary, or some practical] joker in 
his name, sent an invitation to the Patriotic 
League, a French club whose object is national 
regeneration by means of patriotic songs and 
leaping bars, Indian clubs, and dumb-bells, 
The League was riled by this invitation, and 
at the suggestion of M. Dérouléde went in a body 
to the trysting-place of the Teutons with the 
intention of cleaning out their establishment. 
A disturbance might and probably would have 
resulted, but the Prefect of Police heard of the 
affair in time and advised (termany to stay at 
home, which it did, so that the would-be cham- 
pions found no one to attack. The across-the- 
Rhine newspapers made some ado about this 
‘unqualified aggression,’’ and Prince Bismarck, 
hinting to Gen. Billot that such things must 
not be, the honorary Vice-President of the 
league, Gen. Lievinte, Military Governor 
of Paris, resigned, which ought to have put 
an end to the affair. It did not, though; 
M. Mayer ridiculed the exaggerated Chau- 
vinism of M. Dérouléde’s friends, at- 
tributing the same to _ political mo- 
tives; M. Dérouléde wrote a severe ex- 
planatory letter to the Lanterne, M. de Roche- 
fort’s journal refused its insertion asits edi- 
tor refused to give satisfaction to its author, 
and the latter, seeing the said Mayer in the 
baleony of the Odéon on Monday evening, 
stepped up stairs and insulted him, remarking 
that he proposed to repeat the performance 
every time he met him in public until be could 
obtain a private meeting. M. Mavercontinues 
to declinea duel, preferring damages for as- 
sault and battery, and has summoned his ad- 
versary before the Police Court; public sym- 
pathy is, Il think, entirely in favor of M. 
Dérouléde. 

Not to be behindhand with his colleagues, the 
manager of the ThéAtre des Nations also has 
produced a novelty this week—‘' Lydie,” a 
five-act drama, adapted from BKalzac’s ‘Splen- 
deur et Mistres des Courtisanes.’? Like Bar- 
riére’s attempt to make a comedy out of the 
** Lys de la Valiée,”’ and that of M. Judicis 
with the ‘** Peau de Chagrin,’’ and that of 
somebody else with the ‘' Pere Goriot,” this 
experiment of M. Albert Miral has shown the 
unfitness for the stage of the conceptions of 
the immortal author of ‘“ La Comédie de la 
vie Humaine,” the only difference being that 
the present aspirant has madea more gro- 
tesque failure than his predecessors. M. Miral 
has chosen in the novel the episode of the 
daughter of Peyrade, the Police Agent, who 
has been carried off by the Abbé 
Carlos Herrira, alias the convict Jacques 
Colin, alias Vautrain, to be used as 
a hostage and a_ tool aegainst'§ her 
father. In the novel Lydia is only a secondary 
character; the author makes of her his 
heroine; I believe that his intention was to 
give Balzac’s protagonista Esther her proper 
standing, but was dissuaded from so doing bv 
M. Bailande. who ‘‘feared that the piece 
might be confounded with atragedy of the 
same name written by M. Racine.” It is im- 
»0ssible to crowd into five acts the thousand 
incidents with which Balzac enriched his work, 
and the result is the introduction of a number 
of recitals to explain the whys and wherefores 
of the presence of the various person- 
ages. Jacques Colin tells all about bim- 
self, so does Lucien de Rubempré, so does 
the Baron de Mucingen, so does Peyrade, so 
does the maid of all work, which in the end 
becomes terribly wearisome. The cast is 
wretched, and if the ordinary accompani- 
ments of performances at the Nations, to wit, 
apples and cabbage stalks, were wanting, it 
probably was because the gods bad been put in 
a good humor by seeiug a priest’s cassock on the 
back of a galley slave. You will perceive that 
the opening week of the dramatic season has 
not made any very encouraging revela 
tions avout latent talent. 

cainilaiiinadias 


A SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD BRIDE. 
ae ee 
A KENTUCKY GIRL MARRIED 
MOTH CAVE. 

Correspondence of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
MaMMOTH CAVE, Sept. 15.—After 4 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon the four-horse Concord coach 
with seven passengers—the Rev. W. H. Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Barr, their daughter Mattie, 
Miss Jennie Brunk, from Sonora, Ky., and Messrs. 
P. P. Huffman,}of Christian County, and J. F. 
Douthitt, of Philadelphia—appeared im sight of the 


Mammoth Cave Hotel. Mr. Robertson, the clerk, 
a most clever gentleman, was informed that a wed- 
ding was wanted, and immediately sent runners 
to put the Gothic Chapel in matrimonial order. 
Miss Mattie Barr and Mr. P. P. Huffman, 
of Christian County, were the contracting parties. 
The bride’s dress was short, and a beautiful blue 
trimmed in black, and upon her head she worea 
srall cap made of peafowl feathers. She hada 
very costly silk outfit made in Louisville by the 
most artistic French milliner, but was persuaded 
not to wear It into the cave. They repaired tothe 
west end of tne long veranda, where William, the 
guide, met them, and, giving cach a lamp, lead 
them to the fern-tringed chasm, which they en- 
tered and hastened on to the bridal chamber. 

hight o'clock P, M.—Two miles under ground. 
Fourteen in number, being joined by seven others, 
representatives from Scotland, Germany, England, 
and America. The room is 50 feet square and 12 
feet high. The roof issupported by stalagmitic and 
stalactitic columns, the largest of which are called 
the pillars of Hercules, and, according to Dr. A. D. 
Binkerd, it has required 940,000 years for them to 
develop into their present dimensions. From the 
roof hang many stalactitic formations, on every 
one of which was hung a lamp. On the further 
side of the chapel, near the middle of the exit 
avenue, stand the Herculean | pronin so grouped as 
to form two gothic arches and serve most beautl- 
fully as an altar. Beneath the large arch stood the 
Rev. Mr. Wiiliams. On either side of his head hung 
alamp, and asthe bride and groom approached 
within a few yards of his subterranean altar they 
stopped, being near the centre of the room. In tie 
midst of this pleasant bewilderment there came a 
yoice out from among the colossal columns, speak- 
ing in tones of tender earnestness: ; 

“This occasion is indeed the more interesting on 
account of its romance, and the more solemn be- 
cause of the wonderful works of God with which 
we are surrounded. The marriage relation is of 
Divine appointment, instituted in the time of man’s 
innocence, ere he had foafeited the favor of his 
God, and is designed to conduce in the highest de- 
gree to human happiness. God saw it was not 
good for man to be alone, and gave him woman. 
This selection implies mutual affection. Husbands 
are exhorted to Jove their wives as Christ loved the 
Church, and gave Himself for it. For this cause 
shall a man forsake tather and mother aud cleave 
to his wife, that the twain may be one flesh.”’ 

Then followed the mutual pledges, and the two 
were pronounced husband and wife. After visit- 
ing many parts of the cave they returned to the 
hotel at 11. The romantic marriage, on account of 
the youth (that being her sixteenth birthday cele- 
bration) and beauty of the bride, ana the amiabil- 
ity and popularity of the groom, it has exeited no 
little interest among their many relatives and 
friends. 


IN THE MAM- 


or 


THE DUMB SPEAKS AT A CAMP-MEETING. 
From the Raleigh (N. C.) News. 


Woe published last week a remarkable inci- 


dent about a boy’s speaking distinctly for the first 
time in his life at acamp-meeting in Randolph 
County. The Ashboro Courier says of this wonder- 
ful occurrence. The statement that a boy, aged 
about 13 years, Who was converted at the camp- 
meeting at Bethel, in the southern part of this 
county, :ast week, and spoke clearly and distinctly 
immediately on conversion, never having done so 
before, isa matter of doubt to some. ‘There 
should be no doubt on the subject, a number of 
citizens being witnesses who will testify to the 
truth of the fact. The boy never attended school 
in his life because no one outside of his family 
could understand his murmuring. It isa wonder- 
ful occurrence, and most people are inclined to 
doubt these strange things, but this, though 
strange, is yet true. The father of the boy lives 
near Snow Camp, in this county. 
OO 


* They were two little children, and they were 
painting pictures in their school books. One 
youngster finished a cow in blue and then re- 
membered never to have seenabluecow. “ Never 
mind,’’ encouraginely said the other, “We'll say 
tha nau ia cold ¢” 
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ELMINEW’S WICKED LIFE 


———_.—_—— 
STORIES OF THIS PRINCESS’S CRU- 
ELTY AND ADVENTURE. 

HER CONSTANTINOPLE MARRIAGE AND THE 
DEATH OF HER HUSBAND—YOUNG GOLL’S 
TRAGIC END—DR. CANELLI’S SOJOUKN_IN 
HER PALACE, AND THRILLING NIGHT 
COMBAT WITH HER TRUSTED SLAVE. 

Some days ago, before the subjugation of 
Arabi Pasha in Egypt, the cable announced 
that the Princess Elmineh, sister of the late 
Khéaive of Egypt, had espoused Arabi’s cause, 
and had induced many other Princes and Prin- 
cesses in Cairo to do the same. She is the 
richest and most noted woman in the East, 
has great influence with the fellah popu- 
lation, and hers is one of the prettiest, 
and is certainly the richest, of the palaces of 
Cairo, She is the largest land-owner in Egypt, 
and having received a European education, 
makes good use of her income, An extended 
account of her at this time will be interesting, 
although this paper has already referred to 
her career somewhat briefly. No less than 32 
carriages of all descriptions fill her commodi- 
ous coach-houses, from the rich gala chariot to 
the smart little French coupé, and it is well 
known that none but Arab horses of the purest 
pedigree are admitted to her stables, and al- 
though M. Duvenne enjoys the title of Maitre 
d’Ecuries, the Princess herself has the real 
management of affairs. Sheis not what the 
French call passée, being a little over 40 years 
old, and the hot Egyptian sun, combined with 
a life of dissipation and unrestrained enjoy- 
ment, have played havoc with one who, 10 
years ago, was called ‘‘the Star of the East.’’ 

Egyptian like Turkish women are married 
by their parents without their wishes ever 
being consulted; in fact, neither bride nor 
bridegroom sees his or her future companion 
till the everiasting knot is tied, so that, asa 
rule, there is no pretense of love or even sym- 
pathy between them. Thus was the Princess 
Eimineh, at the age of 16, given away to a 
Turkish Pasha, noted only for his wealth and 
dishonesty, being old, ugly, and ignorant. 
The wedding took place in Constantinople, 
where the dowry of the Princess was estimated 
at $50,000,000. The festivities in all high class 
Turkish weddings continue for several days; 
those of the Princess continued for fully a 
month, during which time the newly married 
couple met in the presence of others, but, ac- 
cording to Turkish etiquette, they never spoke, 
These festivities are still remembered in Con- 
stantinople. For 30 long days strings of wag- 
ons, called arabas, drawn by richly harnessed 
bullocks, were incessantly carrying the house- 
hold goods of the Princess from her home to 
her husband’s seraglio, the road between the 
two palaces being one immense fair, where 
almost anything was to be seen and enjoyed 
gratis, Here in the day-time were tents of 
many colors, decorated with thousands of 
flags, where not only the Faithful but Chris- 
tians as well could have a good meal 
of fragrant kebab or pilaf, delitious little 
cups of real Mocha coffee, plates of fruit, ices, 
sherbets, candies, and a thousand other dainty 
things. There were also tents in which men 
and boys were seated on low stools, idling 
away their time in smoking perfumed 
chibouks, cigarettes, and nargilehs or else 
playing trick-track to their hearts’ content, 
and there were wooden horses, lions, tigers, 
bears, and other beasts mounted by children, 
whirling round and round, and opposite these 
were swings, tight-rope dances, musicians, and 
all the paraphernalia of a fair. At night again 
the grounds were ablaze with lanterns of all 
kinds, and there were fire-works and heralds 
proclaiming the virtues of the Princess 
Elmineh and of the Pasha, herlord. There 
were also ancient story-tellers, like those of 
the ‘* Arabian Nights,” enchanting thousands 
of listeners wiih tales of brave and gallant 
deeds. 

The Princess received a liberal education; 
she speaks three European languages, plays 
the piano, sings well, and is in most respects 
ain accomplished lady, and during these 30 
days she had seen enough of her husband to 
despise him-and to treat him with contempt. 
No Turk dare enter his wife’s private apart- 
ment it she reverses her overshoes, which 
every Turkish woman wears, and leaves them 
outside her door, and the Princess Eilmineh 
availed herself ot this privilege during the two 
months she remained in Constantinople. At 
the expiration of that time the doctors advised 
her to pass the Winter at Cairo, whither she 
went, accompanied by her husband, and where 
she has remained ever since. Immediately 
on arriving in Egypt she laid herself 
at the feet of the Khédive, telling him 
that she preferred death to living with 
her husband, who was in every respect her in 
ferior, and begged him to protect her. As she 
was @ favorite of his he appointed her hus- 
band to the ygeneralship of Souakin, on the 
Red Sea, and, as he never arrived there, it is 
presumed that he was poisoned on the way, 
this being the ordinary method by which the 
K hédives have frorn time to time silenced their 
foes. The Princess having thus freed herself, 
commenced a life which for romance, cruelty, 
profligacy, adventure, and dissipation has not 
often been surpassed. The old Shoubra Palace, 
extending from the Shoubra road to the Nile, 
was pulled down and the present magnificent 
structure erected in its stead, containing 80 
rooms, all of which are decorated and fur- 
nished in the most extravagant fashion. Some 
are in the graceful old Arabian and Moorish 
styles, others are copied from noted European 
palaces, and others again are a mixture of 
both, so common in all wealthy Oriental man- 
sions, <A high wall surrounds the garden, and 
in each of the corners a pretty building, half 
tower, halt kiosque, rises high above the wall. 
Shortly after the Princess had taken possession 
of this seraglio many curious and incredible 
rumors were afloat in Cairo, which at the time 
were only whispered, bué which subsequent 
events proved to be true. 

There was in the service of the Khédive a 
handsome young Swiss officer named Goll, 
who had been in the Pope’s Swiss Guard, and 
the Princess, happening to see him one day on 
duty at the paiace, became euamored of him, 
and next day asked the Khédive to transfer 
him to her service, which he did. The main 
gave to her palace was then pulled down, and 
over a large archway a beautiful Swiss chalet 
was built. Lieut. Goli took possession of 
at as the Princess’s Master of Ceremonies. 
time they seemed inseparable; 
wherever the Princess went young Goli ac- 
companied her, and those who called to pay 
their homage to the great Elmineh were intro- 
duced by him, He had the management of all 
her estates, became enormously wealthy, and 
in ashort time developed into a public char- 
acter. He went to Switzerland one Summer, 
and returned accompanied by his sister, who 
became the Princess’s companion, a unique 
position for a Christian to’ occupy. About 
tour years after this if was rumored that Goll 
bad formed an attachment for a French actress 
named Ernestine Leduc, and those of his 
friends who knew the Egyptians well ad- 
vised him to be cautious, as their venge- 
ance was terrible. He, however, paid 
little or no attention to the warning. 
Goll suddenly disappeared, leaving no traces 
behind him, and at the same time Ernestine 
Leduc was found strangled in her apartment. 
Inquiries were made about him in Cairo. and 
the Princess offered $5,000 for information 
that might lead to his discovery, aithough she 
caused the rumor to be spread that he had 
murdered Ernestine and fled. Ten days later 
the banks of the Nile overflowed, and the mu- 
tilated body of young Goll was deposited by 
its waters in a field adjoining the palace. The 
hands and feet were tied together, the eyes 
had been torn from their sockets, and the 
heart had been pierced through and through. 
The Swiss Consul demanded an inquiry, which, 
like most proceedings of this sort in the East, 
was wholly a formality. Goll’s sister was 
never again seen in Egypt, though she subse- 
quently appeared in Berne, her native town, 
where she lives, but when asked about her 
brother she is wont to say that the subject is 
too painful for conversation. 

During the following seven years Cairo was 
startled by frequent disappearances of young 
entlemen belonging to the best native and 
Suropean families, and these remained unex- 
plained until the following incident occurred: 
A young Austrian doctor named Canelli had 
been in Cairo abouta year. He had been a 
military surgeon in his own country, and, be- 
sides being a thorough master of his profes- 
sion, was handsome, gay, and dashing. One 
afternoon as he was driving on the Shoubra 
road, the fashionable promenade and drive in 
Cairo, he saw a veiled Turkish lady making 
signs to him from her carriage. He mentioned 
this to a friend, who told him it must have 
been the Princess Elmineb, and that he had 
better avoid her. Soon after that, and atshort 
intervals, Dr. Canelli received numerous gifts 
from an unknown benefactor. They took 


the shave of flowers. fruit, jewels, and even 


horses and carriages, and he was at a loss to 
know whence they came. At about 11 o’clock 
one night, as he was preparing to retire, he 
heard a carriage rattle into his yard at a 
breakneck pace, and a minute later his servant 
appeared before him, accompanied by an ele- 
gautly attired eunuch, who said that his mas- 
ter, Kiamil Pasha, had been suddenly taken 
ill, and that he had a carriage waiting for the 
Doctor down stairs, as nota moment was to 
be lost. Dr. Canelli dressed, rushed down 
stairs, and jumped into the carriage. After 

oing some distance the vehicle stopped, the 
aor was opened, and the eunuch who, up to 
then had been sitting by the coachman, en- 
tered, and at the same time another eunuch, 
who must have been waiting in the road, en- 
tered by the opposite door, bolding a lantern 
in his Jeft hand. The carriage immediately 
went off at a tremendous pace. All this took 

lace in far less time than it takes to relate it. 

he Doctor saw that his case was helpless; 
the looks of his black companions convinced 
him that resistance would be useless. The car- 
riage went on rapidly for 10 minutes and 
stopped under an archway. Agate was closed 
behind them, and Dr. Canellisaw ata glance 
that he was inthe seraglio of the Princess a 
prisoner, and resolved to make the best he 
could of the situation. He was taken to the 
Swiss chalet, which had been built expressly 
for poor Goll, and as everything in it was per- 
fect, he made himself as comfortable as he 
could under the circumstances, 

The eunuch administered to his wants, and 
after a careful examination of his surround- 
ings be atea dainty little supper which he 
found ready for him on the table, and without 
undressing laid himself down on the perfumed 
bed. He arose early the next morning, bathed 
and breakfasted, and finding that he was under 
no restraint, strolled into the beautiful garden. 
He was, however, closely followed by the 
eunuch, who said his name was Kerim Aga, 
and on approaching the outer gate on his re- 
turn, was politely advised to take shelter from 
the sun in the chfilet. He passed the day in 
Jooking over the many well-sclected books that 
were at his disposal, and in vain attempted to 
draw the eunuch into conversation. The most 
singular thing of all was that, besides his at- 
tendant, he had not seen a single human being 
on the premises, and considering that there 
were 100 slaves in the Princess’s employ, he 
came to the conclusion that this man Kerim 
Aga was her only trusted slave and that the 
others were employed elsewhere, so that 
they should not see him. As a matter 
of fact, during the whole of the 23 
days that he was a _ prisoner in the pal- 
ace, Kerim Agaand the Princess were the only 
persons he saw. At 7 o’clock that evening the 
eunuch told him that the sick patient wished 
to see him. They descended into the cellar of 
the chilet, and, an iron door being opened 
by the slave, they entered a well-illuminated 
underground passage, and, after going some 
200 yards, mounted a small staircase, at the top 
of which Kerim Aga, opening another iron 
door, told the Doctor to enter, and disap- 
peared. Dr. Canelli found himself in the 
Princess’s private apartment, where he was 
welcomed by her in person. The Doctor has 
since said that heaven itself could hardly sur- 
pass the three rooms comprising this suite, and 
that in beauty, grace, and elegance he doubts 
if any celestial being surpasses the Princess 
Elmineh. For three weeks, which to him ap- 
peared but as so many days, did Dr. Canelli 
remain in the apartments, The more he saw 
of the Princess the more he thought the world 
had misjudged her, and he determined to be- 
come her champion the day she gave him his 
liberty, which he imagined he could obtain 
whenever he might ask for it. 

At 10 o’clock of the twenty-second night 
Kerim Aga rushed into the room and told the 
Princess, in an excited manner, that one of the 
grooms had just been dangerously kicked by a 
horse. She asked the Doctor it he would kind- 
ly attend to the slave, which be willingly 
agreed todo. Kerim Aga opened the door by 
which they had entered the first time, and 
which had remained locked ever since, and 
asked the Doctor to follow him. As he was 
leaving, the Princess, kissing her jeweled fin- 
gers to him, told him to return speedily. 
icven as be was descending the marble stairs, 
although the door had been locked behind 
them by the eunuch, he could still hear her 
crying: ‘* Revines vite, mon cher, .je t’attends 
avec impatience.’ Instead of going by the 
passage leading to the chalet, and in which 
direction Canelli knew the stables to be, Kerim 
Aga opened a door in the opposite direction, 
and unhooking a lantern from the wall en- 
tered a dark passage, followed by the Doctor, 
whose suspicions were now fully aroused. He 
could hear the waters of the Nile ominously 
splashing at the end of the passage. All the 
tales he had heard about poor Goll shot 
through his memory, und he determined to 
keep his eye on the eunuch and to sell bis life 
dearly if foul play was attempted. They had 
advanced sowe distance when Kerim Aga told 
the Doctor to go before him, which he 2rmly re- 
fusedtodo. The eunuch then put down the lan- 
tern and in asecond rushed upon bis victim with 
a drawn yataghan, or heavy cutlass, that 
he had concealed under his flowing robes, but 
Canelli, being on the alert, slipped aside, and 
in doing so upset the light. And now began a 
dreadful combat in the dark between the two 
strong men, one of whom was armed with a 
deadly weapon and bent on murder, and the 
other unarmed, but having his life to defend. 
The eunuch lashed about with his yataghan, 
following up and wounding the Doctor, whose 
whereabouts he could tell by the noise of his 
footfalls in the vault. The Doctor then had the 
presence of mind to slip off his shoes, and this 
saved his life, for, although he could tell where 
the assassin was, his own movements were a 
mystery to his antagonist, who, after vainly 
searching tor him, went toward the door in 
order to obtain assistance, or perhaps a 
light. He was closely arsilently followed by 
the Doctor. No sooner bad he put the key into 
tre lock than Canelli rushed upon him from 
behind, and, pulling him to the yzround, got a 
grip upon his throat to let go whick meant 
certain death. The slave did all he could to 
shake hirn off, using the yataghan to the best 
advantage and inflicting two severe wounds, 
He would evidently have been the conqueror 
had not the Doctor dashed his head against the 
stone pavement with such force as to stun him. 
Still the Doctor held on to the wretch’s throat 
until his heart ceased to beat, 

Having thus escaped from what had ap- 
peared inevitable death, he pulled the body 
from behind the door, and, turning the key, 
found himself at the foot of the steps leading 
to the Princess’s apartment and at the entrance 
of the passage leading to the chAlet, both of 
which were well illuminated. He found the 
chalet cellar door locked, and thinking the 
key might be on the dead eunuch’s person, he 
returned and unsuccessfully searched the warm 
body. Then he remembered that Kerim Aga 
had opened the door of the cave and that of 
the Princess’s apartment with the same key, 
and thinking that there might be but one key 
to all the doors of the labyrinth, he took it out 
of the lock, and found that it not only opened 
the cellar to the chalet, but also the outer 
gate, leading tothe Shoubra road and to lib- 
erty, Once there his first thought was to rush 
home, but he had not gone 100 yards before he 
was taken with an irresistible desire to 
see the Princess again. He actually re- 
traced his steps through the _ gate, the 
chalet, the passage, and up the marble stair- 
case. Opening the Princess’s door he appeared 
before her, shoeless, his clothes torn to shreds, 
and covered with blood from head to foot. The 
Princess was seated on a divan, smoking a per- 
fumed narchileh, and surrounded by seven 
female slaves, and on seeing him uttered a 
cry, but did not otherwise lose her presence of 
mind. ‘*‘Madame,’’ said the Doctor, ‘tl have 
failed to find your wounded groom, but you 
will have no difficulty in finding the body of 
your trusted slave and accomplice at the bot- 
tom of those steps.’ Before she could give 
the alarm he disappeared. Dr. Canelli took 
refuge in the Austrian Consulate, whence he 


was sent to Trieste, where he has practiced 
medicine ever since. 


A MOTHER'S RICHEST LEGACY. 
From the Portland (Me.) Argus, Sept. 19. 

The late Mrs, Thomas Cleaves, of Bridgton, 
was the mother of a large family of children, sey- 
eral of whom have attained positions of honor and 
usefulness, and all of whom show evidence of the 
kindly parental training which is a parent’s richest 
legacy. Of the surviving children are the Hon. 
Nathan Cleaves, ex-Judge of Probate for this 
county, and universally honored and esteemed by 
men of all parties; the Hon. Henry B. Cleaves, the 
present able Attorney-General of the State, and a 
leading member of the Cumberland Bar; the Hon. 
Thomas Cleaves, formerly Secretary of the Maine 
Senate, and at present, and for many years past, 
clerk of the Committee of Appropriations of the 
United States Senate, and Robert A. Cleaves, who 
has never been in public life. 
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A BADLY CONSTRUCTED CAPITOL, 
From the New- Orleans (La.) Picayune. 

The experts appointed to investigate the 
cause of the falling of the walls of the Texas State- 
house, now being constructed, report that they do 
not think it safe to continue the construction of 
the building in the manner in which it is now be- 


ing constructed. They recommend that the entire 
north and west walls be taken down and strong 
ones substituted. They aleo condemn the entire 
roof, and recommend that all the walls be securely 
anchored. They say that the building. as now 


being constructed, in five years will be unsafe and 


dangerous to persons passing near 
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THE MENHADEN FISHERIES 
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EVILS FOLLOWING THE USH OF 
THE PRESENT METHODS. 

THE MENHADEN RAPIDLY DECREASING IN 
NUMBER—COD AND MACKEREL FISUER- 
MEN DEPRIVED OF BAIT—VALUABLE 
EDIBLE FISH CAUGHT AND TURNED 
INTO FERTILIZERS, 

Greenport, Long Island, Sept. 18.— 
Here, in one of the great centres of the men- 
haden business, ‘‘ bunker’’ steamers, numerous 
and odoriferous, are moored along the several 
wharves which jut out into Peconic Bay. 
There is a peculiar rank odor which the steam- 
ers exhale, said to be in the highest degree 
wholesome, but rather unpalatable to those 
not accustomed to it. Fishing this year for 
the menhaden has not been good, though per- 
haps the steamers owned in Greenport have 
been rather more successful than those on the 
rest of the sea-board, The bulk of the fish 
has been found lately off the New-Jersey 
coast. From the number of the craft and the 
immense power of destruction these vessels 
possess, few of the shoals of fish escape. 
Vigilant watch is kept on the fish as they ap- 
pear, and no sooner do they break than a 
dozen steamers are after them. No matter 
where the presence of these fish is noted, if 
only a single bunker steamer is after them, 
hopeful of securing the lion’s share, no sooner 
are her seines in the water than, as if by 
magic, a half-dozen more steamers come in 
view, their trails of smoke visible along the 
horizon, and soon the very last of the 
Breevoortia tyrannus is swooped up. 

It is unnecessary to state how the waters of 
Gardiner’s and Peconic Bays were once swarm- 
ing with moss-bunkers, It was quite possible 
eight or ten years ago fora couple of boats to 
go out not more than five miles from Green- 
port and return in a few hours laden down 
with fish. But the golden days of the men- 
haden fishery have passed away. It is not 
necessary to repeat all this, how the menhaden 
have decreased, or how they have totally dis- 
appeared from the coast of Maine. There can 
be very little doubt that the scarcity 
of menhaden arises from over-fishing. 
‘nough the theory still holds good that the 
extinction, or, to put it more mildly, the 
diminishing, of any sea-ranging fish, can hard- 
ly be due to man’s efforts, since the natural 
enemies of fish, other marine creatures 
and the birds, destroy much more than fisher- 
men can catch, the menhaden can scarcely be 
cealied a free-ranging fish. The menhaden fol- 
lows quite closely the line of the 
surf, and is rarely found very far 
from the coast line. Experienced masters 
of bunker steamers tell your correspondent 
that three miles from shore is an extreme dis- 
tance, though occasionally they have been 
caught as far out as five miles from the 
land. Take a hundred steamers, with an 
average speed of eight knotsan hour, follow- 
ing the moss-bunkers day and night, and 
string them along the coast from the end of 
Long Island, within the Sound or on the At- 
lantic coast, down to the capes of the Dela- 
ware, a distance of some 225 miles, an abso- 
lute cordon of vessels, and think what a very 
poor chance the fish would have to escape the 
net. In conversation with Captains of 
steamers, they have no _ hesitation § in 
stating their belief that the menhaden fishery, 
as a profitable business, is a thing of the 
past, and that the scarcity of fish was due to 
over-fishing. As all the spawning fish are 
taken the chances of reproduction must be 
diminished. But questions of this special 
character regard rather the menhaden men 
than those engaged in other fisheries If 
catching the menhaden becomes unprofitable 
because the fish cannot be had in sufficient 
quantity, there will be fewer steamers engaged 
in the business. As has been suggested by our 
State Fish Commissioner, Mr. E. G. Blackford, 
a close season might be insisted upon and legis- 
lation shaped to that end all along the coast 
from Maine to the capes of Virginia. Then 
there is no doubt that in a few years the 
fish would again be abundent. This is an ex- 
periment worth trying, and it is believed that 
those interested in the business would find no 
objection to it. 

la the general view of the question, however, 
the public, knowing little about the use of men- 
haden other than a source from whence a 
cheap oil and a fertilizer can be obtained, are 
quite ignorant that large quantities of these 
fish are used for bait by fishermen. If fisher- 
nien cannot obtain menhaden, they cannot fish 
in certain seasons, either for cod, haddock, or 
blue-fish. ‘the privations the coast fishermen 
of Maine have suffered during the last three 
years on account of the absence of the men- 
haden along their own coast need not be com- 
mented upon. 

Gloucester, the greatest fishing port of the 
United States, when menhaden were no longer 
to be had on the coast of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, was in the habit of sending to Green- 
port, and other ports on the Sound, for men- 
haden for bait. Actuated by a very 
stupid policy, the menhaden steamers, 
under dictation from the factories, who 
control their catch, either refuse outright to 
let the fishermen have menhaden, or if con- 
descending to sell them asa favor, ask the 
enormous price of $8 a thousand for them. 
When a fisherman has to pay as roundly as 
this for bait the chances of his making a living 
are almost impossible. It is on this account 
that there is so much bad feeling existing 
between the fishermen and those engaged in 
the menhaden business. If in former times 
fishermen could catch their own menhaden 
for bait, to-day this is out of tbe question, 
as the steamers have swept them all up. 
It is worth while, then, cailing the attention 
of Senator Lapham to these facts, as present- 
ing a new phase of this question. At the 
present moment there are otf Greenport two 
vessels which cannot carry out their business 
for want of menhaden for bait. Your cor- 
respondent was informed by a fisherman that 
one day last week he had to remain with his 
smack for hours alongside of a menhaden 
steamer, trying to buy bait erough for his 
trip, and at last, after long persuasion, be- 
cause the master of the steamer was a friend 
of his, he was able to obtain a few thousand 
fish atva very exhorbitant price. Endeavoring 
to be as impartial as possible in regard to a 
subject of this character, it must be at once 
evident that this policy, if carried out, will 
bring on those engaged in taking menhaden 
the ill-will of those who catch edible fishes, for 
the first have not only taken away the bait 
fishermen are forced to use, but refuse to sell it, 

The fact has been denied by menhaden fish- 
ermen that they have ever taken edible fish, 
making a special business of it. It is by no 
means certain that this is not at variance with 
the facts. This Summera menhaden steamer 
provided herself with special nets for mackerel 
fishing. She went to sea and did catch a num- 
ber of fish. Her advantages were manifest. 
She could outwork the mackerel vessels, and 
her method of catching menbadeu was ad- 
mirably adapted to capturing mackerel. Now, 
all fishermen know that mackerel, being a par- 
ticularly tender fish, must be put on ice to be 
brought fresh to market, or must be dressed 
on board if they are to be cured, This vessel 
certainly had no appliances of refrigeration, 
nor had she a crew who were acquainted with 
the methods of preparing fish. The steamer 
caught a great number of fish, but what be- 
came of the mackerei was never well ascer- 
tained. It is possible that afew fish might 
have arrived in good order, but the bulk of 
them must have been useless for food. If, then, 
she did not sell the bulk of her fish or cure 
them, the question is, What became of them? 
It is in the highest degree probabie that this 
steamer sent her fish to a factory, where they 
were converted into oil and fertilizers. Here, 
then, was the case of a valuable edible fish 
which was used like menhaden. Ofcourse, any 
one may do what he pleases with his uwn, and 
if mackerel are more valuable for the factory 
than for the market, no one has the right 
to make objection. Still, it must be remem- 
bered that the use of mackerel for oil is de- 

riving us of much valuable food and tend- 
ing to enhance its price. Again, it should be 
borne in mind that the United States is spend- 
ing a great dealof money for the purpose of 
propagating edible sea fish on our coast, and it 
does seem that if we catch edible fish for manu- 
facturing purposes, we are doing all we can to 
thwart their most laudable exertions. 

During the last week, with the heavy es 
from the south-east and north-west, very little 
menhaden-fishing has been done, so the fish have 
had some little chance ‘‘to bunch,” as it is 
termed, but to-day, as the weather is clear, all 
the steamers which were tied up to the wharf 
during Sunday are at it again all along the 
coast, and such fish as escaped last week 
will oargg. | be netted and turned into oil and 
fertilizers. It is not to be denied that the 
problem the menhaden presents is very diffi- 
cult of solution, for itis not alone the ques- 
tion of that ralationshin between the exist- 


ence of one fisn and another which is to 
be considered, the decrease of one fish being, 
perhaps, caused in a certain measure by its 
natural food being taken away, but the other 
question demands an answer, which is, ‘‘ What 
are the fishermen for cod, blue-fish, striped 
bass, and many other fish todo if their bait 
is refused them, or held at such a high price, 
three times its worth, so as to prevent their 
fishing at all?’ 
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WHEAT IN THE NORTH-WEST. « 


—_->————— 
AN IMMENSE CROP AND OF VERY GOOD 
QUALITY. 

Str. Pau, Sept. 22.—Thrashing is now far 
enough advanced in the North-west to give some 
value to ageneral review of the. results of the 
season’s harvest, with special reference to the 
grade of wheat. Kstimates as to yield and quality 
cannot be given with absolute accuracy for sey- 
eral weeks. Enoughis known, however, to war- 
rant the repetition of the statement that the crop 
of 1882 will stand easily first on the list sofar on 
record, and the estimate in this correspondence 
given previously prove to have been warranted by 
existing facts and borne out by absolute results. 


Among the most elaborate of these estimates was 
one published Aug. 5, in which acreage and proba- 
ble yield per acre was set forth in detail and com- 
pared with those of 1881. Sixty million bush- 
els was the amount allotted to Minnesota 
and Northern Dakota, the latter yielding in round 
numbers, one-third of the whole amount. Mani- 
toba and Southern Dakota would, it was pre- 
sumed, on a moderate estimate, give 5,000,000 
bushels more, making a grand total of 65,000,000 
bushels of wheat as the contribution of this por- 
tion of the Tnited Statesto the granaries of the 
Nation and the world. It does not appear that the 
figures call for modification. Of course, some 
regions have fallen short of the hopes of the farm- 
ers, while others have exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. The continued rains and floods of 
early Spring militated more particularly against the 
Red River Valley, and to this must be ascribed 
any falling off from the hoped-for results in that 
region. 

Along the line of the Northern Pacific, west of 
Casselton and extending to the Missouri River, the 
results have been so astonishing that until some 
scores of Eastern men had attested to the marvel 
the Atlantic grain centres refused to believe in its 
possibility. Northern Minnesota, while not pre- 
tending to show averages of 24 to 28 bushels to the 
acre, has done excellently well, and the farmers in 
the southern part of the State, with almost one 
voice, are satisfied. Some farmers in Renville, 
others in Kandiyohi, and still others in Otter Tail, 
were disappointed at only getting 9 or 10 where 
they expected 15 to 18 bushels to the acre, and a 
few found that their grain inspected far below what 
they bad believed it would. From other counties 
similar reports have come, but the large majority 
have a brigliter tale to tell both as to yield and 
grading. ‘The proprietors of the St. Paul roller 
mill say the majority of the new wheat brought in 
is simply marvelous in quality, a large quantity of 
it weighing out 62 pounds, and other millers cor- 
roborate the statement. As 58 pounds to the 
bushel is the standard for No. 1, an idea may be 
formed of the superexcellence shown by the other 
4 pounds. Carlton Helland, of Milwaukee, pro- 
fessional grain inspector, in a recent conversation 
relative to the wheat crop in the North-west 
for 1882, said that should the climati¢ condi- 
tions remain favorable through the thrashing 
season—as they have so far done—the product, 
in respect to quality, would be the finest ever 
raised anywhere. Mr. Holland deprecated the ten- 
dency among some farmers to sow soft wheat on 
account of its more bountiful yield, and said that 
on account of this softer variety the percentage of 
hard would probably be only 60, though this he 
spoke of as astonishingly high. Of this 60 he 
thought half would grade No. 1 hard. Of course, 
Red River and Dakota people claim that they raise 
nothing but No. Lhard, but the facts do not bear 
out the statement; they are sufficiently gratifying 
to render exaggeration unnecessary. 

In the southern part of the State, and in the 
souther!y portion of the central section, the grade 
is averaged at good No. 2. Inthe sections named 
thrashing has not advanced very far, the farmers 
beiug busy in harvesting their flax, and finishing 
the laying in of an ample supply of hay. It may be 
said, in passing, that of flax a very large crop has 
been successfully garnered. All over the North- 
west greater attention has been paid to shocking 
and stacking, and the wheat isdescribed as sweat- 
ing out nicely. Where there was a likelihood of 
the grain standing in the stack for any length of 
time, thatching with hay was largely resorted to, 
and the shocks were more carefully set up and 
topped than once it was thought worth while to do. 
The loss of millions of bushels of grain, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in the low- 
ering of grade, has proved a_ salutary, if 
a bitter, lesson. The grainis beingshipped to some 
extent fromthe Red Riverand Northern Minnesota 
to Duluth and elsewhere, though the days of the 
grand outpouring have not yet come. More than 
the usual modicum of salt must be taken with the 
statements of interested persons as to crops in the 
respective places in which they abide, and a 
residuum of information obtained from various 
sources is the most accurate. Recently Gov. Hub- 
bard, Railroad Commissioner Baker, and Commis- 
sioner of Statistics Christiansen sent out postal 
cards to three of the principal farmers in every 
county of the State as to the probable yield per 
acre, and, averaging the three, they deducted 10 
per cent. for local exaggeration. With the data 
already in their possession and previously pub- 
lished in detail, they arrived at the following con- 
ciusions, which are tabulated for convenience of 
reterence: 
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The Northern Pacific officers are in receipt of in- 
formation which leads them to give the wheat 
yield of Minnesota at 15.49 per acre. a total of 39,- 
808,606 bushels. Between this and the above a fair 
mean would be 41,000,000 bushels as the grand total, 
which would leave 80,000,000 bushels for export, 
taking 6,000,000 bushels: for home consumption and 
5,000,000 bushels for seed.;The Northern Pacific also 
claimsan average of 25 bushels per acre along;their 
line in Dakota, or a grand total of more than 9,50v,- 
000 bushels. The same source gives atotal yieid 
in the counties of Becker, Benton, Clay, Morrison, 
Otter Tail, Stevens, Todd, and Wadena, of 5,561.- 
779, an average of 18 bushels to the acre. The esti- 
mate of the yield per acre in the Southern coun- 
ties on a general average is 13 bushels, and in 
the Red River tier, on the Manitoba, 18 to 20, 
Manitoba has not received very full advices as yet, 
but is not disposed to vary much from the table 
given approximately more than a month ago, 
which was: 

Counties. Yield. | Counties. 
Pembina........ ee le | ee 
WMO waciseccuccas 700,000|Cass 
Grand Forks.,....1,400,000|Richland,... 


Yield, 
930,009 
«+ +-3,000,000 

. $20,000 


The grand totals therefore would be: 
Minnesota 
Dakota Pd nt 

Grand Total 56¥,050,00 

In the above Southern Dakota and Manitoba sre 
not included. From the first table given it will be 
seen that other crops in Minnesota rank with the 
main cereal, and corn especially, of which so many 
fears were expressed earlier in the season, promises 
the best yield ever Known inthe State. Farmers 
prayed that the cold weather would hold off until 
the 20th of this month, when, they averred, the 
corn would be far enough advanced to be safe. 
Their prayers have been answered, and, better still, 
the intervening days have been abnormally hot, so 
that the grain left the roasting ear stage some time 
ago, and most of it is now indurated sufficiently to 
render it fearless of frost and cold. Probabiy 10 
per cent., may be 15, needs still further warmth 
and absence or biting frost, but the general pros- 
pects of a crop not hoped for a month ago are very 


encouraging. 
a ene 


JUDICIAL TORTURE IN HUNGARY. 
Vienna Dispatch to the London Daily Telegraph. * 


Public opinion in Hungary has tor some 
time past been absorbed by a mysterious affair 
that occurred at Tisza Eszlar, where a young girl, 
belonging to a Christian family, suddenly disap- 
peared, the Jews of the locality being subseauently 
charged by pubic rumor with having assassinated 
her and disposed of her remains. A married couple 
named Scharf are under arrest on suspicion of 
being connected with the girl’s murder. Their 
legai adviser has just addressed a memorial to 
Minister President Tisza, revealing a state of things 
in Hungary worthy only of the Middie Ages. It 
contains the following horrible disclosures: ‘* Your 
Exceliency is quite aware in what fashion many 
Commissaries of Police proceed in view of eliciting 
confessions from Fam ngyn Your Excellency 
knows perfectly well that only recently the Com- 
missary of a certain district was accused, while 
interrogating a youth of 18, the only child of his 
widowed mother, of hanging him up by his feet. 
in which position he died. The Commissary of 
another district, while examining a woman whose 
innocence was afterward*established, had her 
hands tied and then coused her to be held over a 
fire. Your Excellency is further aware that, not- 
withstanding our severe laws and the vigilance of 
the Government, the secret interrogatory of pris- 
oners is largely conducted by means of torture 
and corporal ill-treatment, and that this is prac- 
ticed chiefly by the Commissaries of Police, who, 
as a rule, escape detection and punishment.” 


tia. WHAT CHARLLE WAS DOING. J 
From the Lowell (Mass.) Courier. 


Bushels. 


A Bradford lady’s husband was detained. 
late one night at hfs business in Haverhill and’ 
gould not join a whist party to which he had been 
n 


ted. “* Why didn’t Chariie come ?”’ ‘asked the 
host. ** Because,” answered his wife, ‘* he had to 
stay at the store—|after a vain search for the word 


she wanted|—teetering his accounts.” “ Ralanc-. 


ing’ was the word she waa huntiug fop 


PROGRESS... IN. BUILDING 


; ‘ Oo eS 
A, SEASON OF GREAT ACTIVITY IQ 
~*~ THE TRADE IN THIS CIT¥. 
SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL STRUCTURES NOW 
=<. IN COURSE OF ERECTION—PLANS REPRE‘ 
‘SY SENTING A COST OF OVER TWENTY-ON# 

gp. " MILLIONS LODGED IN SIX MONTHS. 

*~ Since the close of last Winter the building 
trade in New-York has been in a state of great acé 
tivity. During the six months ending yesterday; 
1,283 new buildings were placed in course of con- 
struction in this City, 'showing a slight increase 
over those begun during the corresponding months 
of 1881, which year was regarded in the 
building trade as an exceptionally busy one; 
The total cost of erection of these 1,288 new build: 
ings is estimated at $21,770,000, there being among 
this number 34 buildings whose cost of construc 
tion is more than $100,000 each. In addition to tha 
buildings whose erection has been begun within 
the past six months, there are severa! large struc 
tures commenced last year, which are at present 
being pushed toward completion. Notable among 
these are the new Metropolitan Opera-bouse, iz 
Broadway, between Thirty-ninth and Fortiet# 
streets, the cost of which, for ground and building, 
is set at $1,876,000, and which is to be completed 
next Spring; the Casino, at Broadway and Thirtyé 
ninth-street, whose erection has cost over $1,000,4 
000, and which is to be opened this season 
—both of which buildings havo already beed 
described in Tue Times—and the WNavarrd 
Block, consisting of eight apartment-house# 


in Seventh-avenue, Fifty-eigbth-street and Fifé 
ty-niath-street, whose total coat of erection will 
not fall short of $3,000,0U0. The latter building4 
are being constructed by Hubert, Pirsson & Coj 
for occupancy bya number of persons on thd 
“ Home Ciub” or co-operative building pian which 
Was started by the firm three years ago with 
highly successful results. The buildings facd 
Central Park, and have a frontage of 420 feet, 
a depth of 200 feet, amd are nine stories hig# 
in the front and twelve storiesin the rear. Thé¢ 
block is constructed in accordance with decidedly 
original plans. The eight buildings are placed s¢ 
as to form a hollow square with a large cen 
tral court ornamented with fountains and fiowers; 
Lofty arches traverse the buiidings in variout 
directions, admitting ample light and air to th¢ 
rear of the structure. The buildings are fire-proof, 
and are handsomely ornamented in front with ston¢ 
trimmings. Their erection was commenced it 
June, 1881, and it is anticipated that they will be 
finished during next Spring. In addition td 
the Navarro Block, Messrs. Hubert, Pirsson 
& Co. are at present engaged in construct 
ing a large apartment-house at Madison-aver 
nue and ‘thirtieth-street. This building, whem 
compieted, is to be occupiea by a num 
ber of families known collectively as the **No, 
121 Madison-Avenue Club,” it baying, like thd 
Navarro Block, been built on the “Home Club’ 
plan. This structure has a frontage of 93 feet, a 
depth of 110 feet, and is to have an elevation of 11 
stories. Its total cost will be $375,000. Its con 
struction was begun in May, 1882, and it is to ba 
finished by June 1 next. be same firm is on th¢ 
point of completing another apartment-house, af 
Madison-avenue and Twenty-eighth-street, which 
has a frontage of 75 feet, a depth of 95 feet, 
and an elevation of eight stories. Its cost of con 
struction is $240,000. In Park-avenue, betweed 
Fortieth and Forty-first streets, a large hotel! is at 
present being built. The structure has a frontage 
of 400 feet in Park-avenue, 130 feet in Forty-iirst 
street, and 230 feet in Fortieth-street. It will bé 
eight stories in height. The architect fis S. D) 
Hatch, and Andrews & Son are the builders. The 
building is being put up for Hugh Smith, and whe 
completed it will be opened as a first-class hote! un‘ 
der the name of the Murray Hill Hotel. The mar 
terial used is Philadelphia and Haverstraw brick, 
with Scotch stone facings. It is to cost $1,250,000 
and will be, it is claimed, one of ths handsomest 
hotels in the City. 

In Madison-avenue there are at present several 
handsome private residences in course of erectiom 
On the east side of the avenue, about 100 feet west 
of Fifty-seventh-street, Sinclair & Weils are build 
ing a house, to be occupied by L. B. Mottler, whick 
is to cost $50,000. The edifice has a frontage of 2 
feet, and is five stories high,;-with a brown-stone 
front. At Madison-avenue and Seventy-second: 
street two private dwellings, to cost $150,000, aré 
being built for Charies L. Tiffany. The architects 
are McKim, Mead & White, and the builder is Ak 
fred C. Hoe. A little further down, at the north 
east corner of Madison-avenue and Sixtieth-streey 
the Madison-Avenue Methodist Episcopal Churet 
is being pushed rapidly to completion. The 
church has a _ trontage of 100 feet ané¢ 
a depth of 89 feet, and is to cost $125,000 
A residence, to cost $120,000, is being cuilf 
at Madison-avenue and Sixty-ninth-street. fof 
Adolph Kuttroff, a dealer in colors, of No. 98 Liber 
ty-street. The house is a solid-looking structury 
three stories in height, with a frontage of 34 feet 
and a depth of 84feet. The architect and buiidet 
is Edward Schott. At the north-east corner ot 
Madison-avenue and Fiftieth-street a handsome 
residence is belng built for Henry Villard, the Presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. The building is 60 feet long, lu 
feet deep, and 4 stories high. Its cost 
is $200,000. At the north-east corner vi 
Madison-avenue and One Hundred and Twenty 
first-street, workmen are busy upon the Harlem 
Congregational Church, which is being built in acx 
cordance with the plans of L. B. Voik at a cust of 
$45,000. The church has a frontage of 73 feet, with 
a depth of 118 feet. Work upon All Saints* Church, 
at Madison-avenue and One Hundred and Thir¢ 
tieth-street, is also being pushed forward rapidly. 
The church is 79 feet wide by 153 feet deep. 
The American Panorama  Society’s building,’ 
at Madison-avenue and Fifty-ninth-street, 
has recently been completed. A large building on 
the south-east corner of Third-avenue and T'wenty-< 
seventh-street is to be let out when completed in 
flats. James Stroud isthe architect and builder, 
and the cost of construction is $75,000. Flats ara 
also being built at Nos. 40 and 42 East Twenty< 
fifth-street for the Barrington Association. ‘Tha 
buildings are six stories high and are to 
cost in all $100,000. On the south side 
of Seventy-ninth-street, 185 feet east of Madi- 
son-avenuse, a building to be let out In flats! 
is being erected at a cost of $90,000 
The structure is 60 feet wide and 92 feet deep, and 
has an elevation of seven stories. The front will 
be of brown-stone. On the south side of Fiftieth 
street, near Fifth-avenue, George Kemp, a drug< 
gist, of No. 68 William-street, is having built fot 
himself a brown-stone-front residence four stories 
high, to cost $140,000. A store, which it is claimed 
will be one of the handsomest in the City, is at 
present in course of erection on the _ west 
side of lLexington-avenue, between Forty< 
first and Forty-second streets, for the Manhat« 
tan Storage Company. It is to be phe 
stories high, and isto have afrontage of 125 fee 
anda depth ef 197 feet. James G. Ware is the an 
chitect. The cost will reach $400,000 Anothet 
handsome store, of far more limited dimensions, 
however. is now being built at the south-west cor 
ner of Broadway and LHighteenth-street for Olivet 
Ditson & Co, The building, which is of irreguiat 
construction, will have a frontage of 69 feet. Tih¢ 
front will be of brick, with stone decorations. The 
cost will be $130,000. Lewisohn Brothers, import, 
ers, of No. 481 Broome-street, are having built fos 
themselves, for occupancy asa store,a commodioug¢ 
buiiding at Nos. 121i and 123 Greene-street. Th¢ 
body of the building will be of brick and the front 
of stone. Thecest will be $75,000. ; 

Work is being pushed on the market at presenf 
being erected by the City on the west side of Southe 
street, from Beekman-street to Fuiton-street, of 
the site of the old Fulton Market. Douglas Smyti 
is the architect. The market is to be 143 feet lon 
and 140 feet wide, aud brick is the materi: 

i The cost of the market will bd 

At Nos. 66, 68, 70, and 72 Elim; 
street another public building is being erected 
inthe form of a public school-house, of which L.| 
J. Stagg is the architect. ‘The design of the 
building is simple, yet handsome, and the cost will 
be $75,000. A curious-looking structure, which ig 
being erected at No. 10 Ludlow-street, is desicned 
for use as a Je h synagogue by the Congregation 
Beth Hamedrash Hagodol, whose place of worship 
has heretofore been at No. 69 Ludlow-street. Tha 
cost of the synagogue will be limited to $9,000. Tha 
corporation of Trinity Church is erecting at Nos. 
440, 442, and 444 Canal-street a large building, to ba 
put touseas astore. The structure is of irreg- 
ular construction, having a frontage of 75 feet. 
The cost is to be $110,000. A large factory, with a 
frontage of 125 feet, adepth of 99 feet, and four 
stories in height, is being erected by the American 
Steam Heating Company at Nos. 33, 35, 37. 39, 41, 
and 43 Gold-street. The cost will sligntly exceed 
$150,000, A building to cost $250,000, and wheq 
finished to be let out in flats, is in conrse of erec< 
tion on the north-west corner of Sev 
enty-eighth-street and Ninth-avenue. It ig 
to be eight stories high, aud isto have a frontage 
of 102 feet and a depth of 100 feet. Emile Greuva 
is the architect. Another building, to be used in 4 
similar manner, is in ceustruction at the north< 
west corner of Eighth-avenue and Forty-sixth< 
street. The owner is John J. Astor, the architect 
Thomas Stent, and the builder John Downey. Th¢ 
building is to be five stories high, and is to cost 
$120,000. Ou the north side of Fifty-seventh-street 
near Sixth-avenue, a building, to be let out ig 
flats. is being erected, at a cost of $200,000, 
It will be 69 feet wide, 90 fest deep, and 
seven stories high. The owner is Jacob B. Tallman, 
and the architect Henry J. Dudley. Anoffice buiid< 
ing and bank is being put up for the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, at Nos. 220 and 222 South 
William-street. The structure is being built by 
John Downey according to the plans of Thomas! 
Stent. Its dimensions are 45 by 71. It is to be 
two stories high, its cost being $130,000. In Lib-' 
erty-street, between Nassau-street and Liberty-' 
place, a building to be let out in of- 
fices and stores is being erected. lt 
is of irregular construction. its design being 
furnished by Alfred J. Bloor. Parke Godwin is tha 
owner of the structure, which is to cost $189,000. A 
school-house, costing $50,000, is under constructiog 
on the north side of Fifty-fourth-street, near Sixt hx 
avenue, in accordance with plans furnished by H, 
J. Schwarzmann and approved by Felix Adler, by 
whose directions the building was undertaken. A 
printing-house, eight stories high, with a frontag¢ 
of 50 feet, is being built at Nos. 24 and 26 Vanda 
water-street, for Norman L. Munro, publisher 
The edifice is to cost $100,000. A building 
be used as a church, school-house, and library; 
in connection with St. Mark's Protestant Episco 
Church, is being erected at the south-west corne 
of Tenth-street and Avenue A, by direction o 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant. The architeet is J. Ren< 
wick, and the structure isto cost $100,000. 

On the south side of West Twelfth-street, 100 feet 
east of Tenth-avenue, the new St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital is being pushed forward. The institution ‘s 
under the management of the Sisters of Charitys 
The rear 


building will cost $150,00, William) 
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are is the architect and Marous Eidlitz the 
_ A brick and sand-stone stable, costing $60,000, 
ls being put up at Nos, 302 and 304 West Sixty-third- 
street for Krank Work, broket, of No, 36 Broad- 
treet. ‘he stable is to be 50 feet wide and 100 
— deen. 
nother stable costing $60,000is being b 
south side of Seventy-third-street, near Lost — 


xington- 
avenue, for Robert L. Stuart. Two i 
be let out in flats, aie oeenete 


are being construeted in accord- 
nce with the plans of Wiliam H. Cauvet. 
Dne is on the south-west corner of Sixty-seeond- 

treet and Fourth-avenue; it is 100 feet wide, 83 
eet deep, and sever stories high; it will eost $175,- 

). ‘The other is on the north side of Seventy-sec- 
pnd-street, near Tenth-avenue; it is 90 feet wide, 
0 feet deep, and seven stories high; it will cost 
$150,000. A store six stories high, with a frontage 
of 25 feet and a depth of 196 feet,is in course of 
erection at No, 640 Broadway for oecupancy by Oli- 
ver H. Keep, shirt manufacturer, The body of the 
building will be of brick and the front of iron. It 
will be constructed of the best material, and will 
cost $90,000, 

One of the largest buildings at present being 
erected is that under construction at Battery-place, 
Broadway, and Greenwich-street. It is being built 
for the Washington Building Company, for occu- 
pancy as an office building. It will be 11 stories 
high, ind will have a frontage of 171 feet. Its cost | 
will be $900,000. Edward H. Kendall is the archi- 
tect, and W. H. Hazzard & Son are the builders, 
_Atthe south-east corner of Lexington-avenue, 
five buildings, to be let out in fats and as stores, 
are being constructed ata total cost of $112,000, 
At the south east corner of Seventy-fourth-street 
a handsome private residence is being built for 
William Pickhardt. The edifice is-52 feet wide, 112 
feet deep, and four stories high. The front 
will be of brick with stone ornamenta- 
tions. Hi, G. Uarrison is the arehitect and 
Yhomas Dobbins the _ builder, The cost 
will amount to $250,000, An- 


nstruction 
other handsome private residence in Fifth-avenue 
is that under construction at the north-east corner 
of Sixty-seventh-street for William A, Fogg, It is 
45 leet wide, 80 feet deep, and three stories high. Its 
cost will be $90,000, The building being erected at 
Nos, 39, 41, 43, and 45 West Twenty-seventh-street 
is to be let out es a restaurant and in flats. It is to 
be 10 stories high and to have a frontage of 100 feet 
and a depth of 90 feet. Its cost will be $180,000. On 
the south-east corner of Fifth-avenue and Twenty- 
street a large building, to be 11 stories 
6 feet wide, and 121 feet deep, is in course of 
construction, to be let out, when completed, in 
flats. Its cost will be $428,000. A building to be 
used for the same purpose is being built at the 
south-east corner of Lexington-avenue and Eighty- 
irst-street. lt will be 70 feet wide, 100 feet deep, 
1d six stories high. Its cost will be $80,000. At Nos. 
157, and 459 Tenth-avenue, the Kroadway Tab- 
evnacle Society is erecting a church at a cost of 

$36,000, 

Gn the west side of Suffolk-street, near Grand- 
street, the congregation of the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church is erecting a place of worship which is to 
cost S30 The body of the church isto be of | 
brick and the front of brick and terra cotta. The 
Trustees of Columbia College are building an ad- 
lition to the college, at Fourth-avenue and Fif- 

i-street, at a cost of $100,000 The Lincoln 
Company is erecting a building for 

psaction of its business on the south 
orty-second-street, near Fourth-avenue. 

to cost $300,000 ts being erected at the 
east corner of Twentieth-street and Gramer- 
James Campbell is the owner and George | 
Cunia the architect. The hotel will he | 
ories high. At Pier No. 28 North River, the 
Railroad Company is erecting a | 
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000, 


g st 
Pennsylvania 
freight shed 73 


feet long, 527 deep, and one story 
high. 


material used is wood and fron. On 
the rth side Seventy-ninth-street, 153 
feet west of Second-avenue, work has 
been commenced toward the erection of 
the Cornell Memorial Methodist Episcopa 
Church rhe church is to be 77 feet wide, %8 feet 
and to cost $40,000. Workmen are busily 
!upen a block of 12 awellings, whose erec- 
ion on the east side of Park-avenue, between Six 
ty-ninth and Seventieth streets, has been begun. 
These buildings are to be three stories andan attic | 
nd are to cost in ail $300,000. Work has also 
ymmenced at Nos. 600 and 602 Broadway 
a building to be erected for Mrs. Elizabeth 
of No, 200 Madison-avenue, which is 
a store. This building, of which 
Warner is the architect, is to be 50 feet 
f leep. and six stories high. The cost 
struction will amount to $150,0.0, 
~ ange 
DAT MIDNIGHT. 
Ee eas 
UNG WOMAN WHO WOULDN’T BE MAR- 
RIED } A MAN IN ROBES. 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee, Sept. 18. 
There have been many interesting and amus- 
des during the State fair week, 
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but none 
in that which occurred on Thursday 
1ig Among the visitors to the great exposition 
vas a family from a thriving littlecity in the South 
latte country, which will not be 
1er than by saying that its name is a synonym for 
good chronometers. The family consisted of fath- 
her, and daughter—the latter a good-look- 
@ lady of marriageable age. On Thurs- 
i a young business.man from the same 
n,and having left his store in the 
»vice, he wasin haste toreturn. Be- 
uted to marry the young lady 
1 traveling man for a popular 
tore was deputed to huntupa 
ate night before the wed- 
cided upon, and as the bride 
married by a preacher and in 
the traveling man called on Dean 
who consented to have the 
magnificer new cathedral lighted up for the 
sion Vhen the prospective mother-in-law 
formed of the facts she objected to an Epis- 
copal minister performing the ceremony. She 
wanted a hard-sheil Baptist or some less ritualistic 
divine, and ittooka good deal of persuasion to 
overcome her objections. At length the party pro- } 
ceeded to the church, the brilliant illumination of 
which at a late hour attracted the attention of 
many, and the Dean proceeded to put on his robes. 
Tho you lady then objected, and another coun- 
d. At length, the bridal procession 
sd for the altar, but as they filed up the young 
roke away and ran out of the church, say- 
“IT can’t stand this. If you don’t get another 
won't get married.’’ Thereupon the 
vere extinguished. The traveling man next 
led upon 4 young preacher, who was holdinga 
protracted meeting, and, on getting him out and 
teiling hi his business, was informed that the 
youthful divine was not yet fully ordained and 
therefore was not entitled to perform the cere- 
mouy-. By this time it was midnight and the tray- 
g man was inclined to give up the job, but the 
groom insisted that be must be married that night 
and get back to his business. The Rey. J. W. 
Ingram was therefore called upon, and appearing 
in civillan’s dress was allowed to tie the nuptia 
knot. All’s well that ends well, but the involun 
tary preacher-hunter says he would rather travel 
rom Dan to Beersheba than go through the expe- 
rience again. 
a a 
THE HOTELS IN THE YELLOWSTONE. 
From the St, Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press, Sept. 18. 
Henry F. Douglas, of Fort Yates, Dakota, 
one of the prime movers in the new company 
which is to furnish the Yellowstone Park with 
notel and transportation facilities, was in St. Paul 
a few hours yesterday. Mr. Douglas says no time 
will be lost in making the most of the facilities 
granted by the Government, and already saw mills 
supplies have been purchased and will be put 
up at ence, so that the company can take care of 
tourists during the Summer of 1883, when a very 


large number are expected. Three hotels are to be 
put up, and the site of the ‘largest has been fixed 
upon atthe Mammoth Spring. One of the others 
will probably be on Fire Hole River, at Sheridan’s 
geyser, known as Hell’s Half Acre, this being the 
nearest reachable point within the park to the Utah 
Northern Railway, as the larger hotel is nearest the 
Northern Pacific. The site of the third hotel 
has not been fixed upon, but it will most 
probably be on Yellowstone Lake, upon 
which Gen. James bBrisbin has secured the 
privilege of placiug a steam-boat. He is to be 
allowed to own one steamer on the lake and the 
rompany will own any others that may be placed 
there within the next 10 years, as also the row and 
sail boats. The Northern Pacific intends to run its 
branch line from Benson's Landing to the edge of 
the park early next Spring, and the Park Improve- 
ment Company will put on stages to connect with 
the railway, which will be 60 miles long, over the 
route previously described. The stage ride from 
the terminus of the Northern Pacific to the largest 
hotel will be only 10 miles long, Stages are also to 
be run to the Utah Northern, which bas determined 
to build a branch to the edge of the park very 
speedily. This stage ride will be longer than the 
other, but the scenery is said to be enchanting. It 
is believed that arrangements will be made for the 
Issuance of round-trip tickets reading via Utah 
Northern and Union Pacific coming into the park 
and Northern Pacific returning, or a reversalin the 
order. 
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REMAINS OF SANDOWN CASTLE. 
From the Pali Mali Gazette. 

The crumbling walls of Sandown Castle,;one 
of the petty forts on the sea-coast which were con- 
structed by Henry VIIL asa protection against a 
French invasion, will soon be swept away. . They 
lie just outside the town of Deal, and the Town 


Council have obtained the sanction of the authori- 
ties to their removal in order that a new_sea-wall 
and promenade may be constructed along. the 
coast toward Sandwich. The sole historical interest 
of the ruins lies in the fact that more than two cen- 
turies ago Col. Hutchinson was imprisoned within 
the walis. Even at that time his wife described 
the castle as “a lamentable old ruined place, the 
rooms all out of repair, not weather-free.”’ The 
captive’s amusement consisted in “sorting and 
shadowing” the cockle-shells which his wife and 
daughter gathered on the beach. The pleasures of. 
n life by thesad sea waves were then unrecognized, 
nnd the “ bleak air” of the sea and the “cut-throat 
Lown of Deal’ were the most favorable expres- 
sions thut Airs, Hutchinson could use, 
OL LA AAA AN 


TENNESSEE VERSATILITY. 
From the Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche. 
If-we are to take his own word for it, Gen. 
Turner, the editor of the Scimitar, has been a Whig, 
® Democrat, a Conservative Democrat, an antl- 


Mississippi-Dent Democrat, a Hayes man,a Wea- 
ver man, a National Green er, and finally @ 
Bate repudiating Democrat. That is about all the 
ons and factions of parties we have had during 

e last 30 years. There is no doubt of the Gener- 
os consistency at and another in catch- 
on to all narties 


PROPERTY ON THE HUDSON 


a 
MAGNIFICENT ESTATES IN WHICH 
MILLIONS UWAVH BHEHN SUNK. 
THE FAILURE OF WEALTHY MEN TO ESTAB- 

LISH AW AMERICAN LANDED GENTRY—~ 
WHAT HAS PREVENTED THE SUCCESSFUL 
FOUNDING OF ANCESTRAL HOMES—THE 
EXPERIENCE OF SOME NOTED FAMILIES. 

The recent article in Taz Trmus in regard to 
the great shrinkage in the yalue of Hudson 
River property has created wide-spread dis- 
cussion, particularly among those living in that 
historic nelghborheod or owning lands there. 
The beautiful and picturesque stretch of country 
lying between the Croton River and Spuyten Duy- 
vil, on the east bank of the Hudson, rich with Rev- 
olutionary relics and tradition; full of such scenic 
beauty as is to be found nowhere else in America; 
crowded with points of historic interest; made 
famous by the poet, the painter, and the historian 
—this singularly beautiful and interesting tract of 
country is, singular as it may seem, covered with 
the wrecked and deserted homes of American 
mullionaires. Many facts could be cited to prove 
the truth of this assertion, About 12 years ago 
John Anderson, the wealthy tobacconist, having 
accumulated a large fortune, and being desirous 
of shifting the cares and worries of an extensive 
business from his own shoulders to those of some 
one less weary than he, determined to withdraw 
from active business and enjoy his fortune amid 
the soothing influences of the country. Mr, An- 
derson, in casting about for a_ suitable 
place in which to build his home, struck 
cut, as was then the custom, for the 
natural park already mentioned, on the east bank 
of the Hudson. The plot of land which he selected 
was in the very heart of the neighborhood which 
Irving had celebrated, both in England and Amer- 
lea, and best known through him as Sleepy Hollow. 
Many of the haunts which Irving loved to frequent 
lay within a stone’s throw of Mr. Anderson’s 
house; many were on his property. The pictur- 
esque Pocantico River gurgled almost at his feet. 
Close by was the Raven’s Rock in Wolfert’s Roost, 
at which he could Jook a dozen times a day if he 
so chose. It was only a step to the famous old 
Dutch church, erected in 1699, and but a step 
further to the Phillips manor-house, once the head- 
quarters of Gen. Washington, and which bears am 
ple evidence of its antiquity in many bullet-holes 
and similar sears. The bridge crossed so many times 
by the headless horseman was then, though not 
now, in existence, and recalled to mind a hundred 
traditional tales and incidents. But it would be 
idle to describe here the beauties of the spot 


selected by Mr. Anderson, for Irving has embalmed 
them, and they are familiar to the world. No less 
& personage than Jerome Bonaparte was capti- 
vated by its loveliness, and was at one time on 
the point of buying it. Liaving purchased some 
90 acres of land, the merchant prince built 1 house, 
not, it must be owned, a very beuutiful one, but 
such as doubtless best suited his pecu 
liar fancy. It was built of brick, was 
square and air-tight, and cost $60,000. Had 
some sportive architect built three miniature 
houses of alike sizein three different styles of 
architecture, und, having completed them, taken 
them all apart, put the pieves in one bay, shook it, 
and then gelected indiscriminately from this hodge- 
podge the various pieces necessary for the con- 
struction of a house, it would have had about as 
much character as the costly structure erected by 
Mr. Anderson. However, having built his home, 
the rich tobacconist, himself a landscape gardener, 
spent a smali fortune tn artificially beautifying it. 
The grounds were “laid out’ in exceeding 
good taste; rare and costly plants and trees 
were set out with a_ truly American prod- 
igality, and from far and near cume 
people to congratulate the happy owner. Remem- 
bering all the artistic and natural beauty of the 
place, it seems indeed remarkable that Mr. Ander- 
son should have tired of it. But he did. He re- 
pented of his purchase, regretted having built 
his house, Was aggravated by a thousand fresh an 
noyances more irritating to him than the business 
cares Which be had shirked, and about 15 months 
ago, for the fifth or sixth time, left his home and 
betook himself to Europe, where he died. 

Many years ago. before theclaums of the Hudson 
River Park had been adequately presented to the 
rich man in search of a home, Ambrose C. Kings 
land, even at that early period the possessor of uo 
large fortune, invested beavily in such lands be- 
tween Sing Sing aud Yonkers as he thought desir- 
uble and cheap. Indeed, he was among the first, 
if not the very first, nabob who surrendered him 
self to the subtle charms of the Neutral Ground; 
and inasmuch as property in this section was at 
that time obtainable at low price, Mr. Kings- 
land’s land speculations were the means of largely 
increasing rather than diminishing his fortune. 
Having the whole region to choose from, it would 
be indeed singular had he not chosen the very gar 
den spot of it alias the piave on which to found 
his own home. it consisted of a small point of 
land at Tarrytown—the point itself some 25 acres 
in extent—and all the lands lying between the high 
way andthe river. ‘The little peninsula took the 
name of Kingsland’s Point, and in respect to situa 
tion, view, scenery, and historic association sur 
passed, and does still surpass, any country sea 
along the riverorin America. Mr. Kingsland had 
both the instincts and the wealth ofa British noble 
man, and a large family growing up about him, and 
that this landed gentleman, as bis children ono by 
one became severed from him by marriage, should 
have concelved the idea of building houses for 
them ou his estate, seeins at once a perfectly nat 
ural and rational proposition. and is precizely 
what the retired merchant did. ‘Three substantial 
frame houses, each commanding a superb view of 
the Hudson, were at different times erected. On 
the marriage of one of his sons, the old Phillips 
manor-house was put in order, a few alterations 
being made, and placed at the young gentleman's 
disposal; so that this father created in reality four 
homes for his children. {It is now several years 
since any of these residences of the young Kings- 
Jands have been occupled, although Mr. Cornelius 
Kingsland passes the Summer season in the old 
stone mansiov ou the Point. The other houses, 
situated on the mainiand, are ail completely and 
handsomely furnished, but the tine, broad acres 
around them are neglected, and both houses and 
lands are under the sway of gardeners or working 
men. The entire estate, comprising some 50 acres, 
isfor sale, Probably the principal reason why no 
sule has up to this time been effected is becuuse it 
is the owner’s purpose to seil the whole of it to 
one purchaser. The amount expended upon the 
domain by its late owner is set down at the modest 
suru of three-quarters of a million. 

it is not ascore of years since William H. Aspin- 
wall went to Turrytown and founded a home. 
This estate, in every respect save age, is a baronial 
one, aud iu respect to age, the real charm 
of an ancestral home, there was, it  shouid 
be said, much in its favor. The elder As- 
pinwall gave to the word home its true 
English interpretation, and, having a princely for- 
tune, his land purchases were lurge, in fact up- 
ward of a thousand acres, and most of it bought 
at the inflated price which ruled a few years pre- 
vious to the great panic of i873. Mr. Aspinwall 
built for himself a magnificent residence and spent 
thousands of dollars in improving his estate. Hun- 
dreds of acres were drained at an immense cost. 
There were costly conservatories and hothouses, 
luxurious graperies, magnificent stables, besides 
lodge-houses of such elaborate architecture that 
the residents roundabout, who passed the place a 
dozen times a week, would invariably rein in 
their horses to admire some new beauty in 
them. Massive and imposing stone gateways 
marked the entrances to this country seat, whieh, 
more than any other on the Hudson, bore the ap- 
pearance and,to a certain extent, the character- 
istics of an old English home. The high hedges 
and tall old trees; the splendid shrubbery and rich 
follage, together with a certain wildness of sur- 
roundings, all helped to make the place Jook old. 
It need scarcely be said that Mr. Aspinwall took a 
pardouable pride in possessing such a home as this, 
that it became a hobby with bim, and that in mak- 
ing it what it was he expended several goodly- 
sized fortunes. But it would have required a co- 
lossal fortune to have enabled him to carry this 
great load of unproductive property through 
a period of years during which it did lit- 
tle else than shrink in value. He saw 
beautiful places around him—places plainer tnan 
his own, though still costly—sold under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, or, a8 was more oiten the case, 
bought in by the insurance and trust companies 
which held mortgages against them. The anxiety 
and worriment, added to the prospect of having to 
sell his lands at an enormous sacrifice, so barassed 
the old gentleman’s mind that his triends declare 
that they hastened his death. Mrs. Aspinwall now 
lives on this estate a few weeks inthe year. It is 
still beautiful; but the care which the late owner 
bestowed upon it with sucha lavish hand is no 
longer visibie. 

ae Merritt, who realized a fortune from an 
invention known as the rubber carspring, became 
enamored of what is now Jay Gould’s countr 
home, when the place was almost totally uncul- 
tivated and unimproved. The original purchase 
embraced several hundred acres, and extended 
from the river to the turnpike, now called Broad- 
way. The house was built of white marble.’ It is 
substantial and handsome; but there is nothing 
elaborate or striking in either its design or the 
manner of its-construction, Hundreds of rich men 
have as fine and finer Summer homes, A solid, 
well-built stone wall extends along the front of the 
place on Broadway, and there are two trim and 
tidy lodge-houses of stone at the entrances. What 
does strike one, however, on entering, is a broad ex- 
panse of greensward, closely cropped and smooth- 
ly rolled, and unincumbered with timber. But 
what is dearer than everything else to the average 
rosident. on the Hudson, the house itself had, 
namely, a grand view of the river. Some persons, 
with extravagant praise, have, on first sight, de- 
olared the Merritt place to be the handsomest and 
most beautiful on the Hudson, but there are a 
great many handsome places on the river, and no 
snap judgment as to which is the most beautiful 
will be accepted. The Merritt place had, and has 
yet, a spick, span, brand-new appearance, which 
contrasted strangely with tne abode of the Aspin- 
walls. The principal business of the workmen 
was to keep the Jawn close sbaven and 
the foot-paths and carriage-drives well rolled. 
Seven hundred thousand dollars was the sum ex- 

ended ye / Mr. Merritt upou his country home. 

Vhen he died it was put inthe market for sale, and 
strenuous efforts were made to obtain for it a price 
that would at least cover its enormous cost; and 
when one fine morning the surrounding residents 

earned the newanacers that the Merritt 
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geste had passed into the possession of Jay Gould 
or $275,000, they opened wide their eyes in amaze- 
nt. 
"ies. then, are four prominent cases of heads of 
families who at one time or another have en- 
deavored to found homes onthe east bank of ths 
Hudson River. The number could be multiplied, 
if that were necessary, in order to show how un- 
rofitable and fruitless such efforts have always 
een. Butitis unnecessary to tell the separate 
history of many failures which, unlike those de- 
scribed above, brought with them absolute distress 
and ruin. Where to-day are the Mollers, the Fre- 
monts, the Warings, the Hogues, and the forrests? 
All were ia their turn enthralled by the mys- 
tic influences of ihe Hudson, and all, 
sooner or later, turned their backs upon it 
oorer, though: probably wiser, men. Ten or 
welve years ago, on a fine Summer after- 
hoon, the depot squares along the river fairly 
blazed with the gorgeous turnouts of these fami- 
ies. The old turnpike glittered with the resplen- 
dent equipages of the Aspinwalis, the Kingslands, 
the Fremonts, the Warings, and a dozen other 
families prominent in the fashionable world, who 
have now either deserted the Hudson River for- 
ever or live there but a small traction of the time. 
Every village tradesman has the same sad tale to 
tell of departed glory. The grocers, livery-stable 
roprietors, andcountry dry goeds store keepers 
oa to dwell on that halcyon period of prosperity, 
and do not compare the present with it without a 
shrug of the shoulders, 
In seeking for the true cause of this remarkable 
falling off in the Summer attendance at the river 
towns one cannot help remarking the phenomenal 
way in which the towns themselves go backward 
or stand still or merely vegetate. There 1s no 
thrife or business or enterprise in any of them, 
How do they compare with the smaller towns and 
villages of New-England? The latter contain 
handsome country seats and factories aa well, and 
therein lies the secret of their wholesomeness and 
prosperity. With the single exception of Yonkers, 
a city which has held out every inducement to the 
manufacturer, there is hardly a town between 
Peekskilland New-York but is suffering from the 
absence of capital and factories. But what has 
helped as much as anything else to stunt the 
growth of these towns is the policy pur- 
sued by the great railroad which connects 
them with the Metropolis. On this road 
the commutation rates are so dear that no man 
with a modest income can afford to pay them. 
Single local fares are quite as reasonable as those 
of other railroadsin the State, but commutation 
fares are simply exorbitant.- Thousands of famt- 
lies bere are who would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of residing within 20 or 2 
miles of New-York could the fathers who support 
them be carried co their business every day at rea- 
sonable rates, and, after all, the people with mod- 
est incomes are the very people who would do 
much to build up these dead-and-alive villages and 
impart thrift and animation where staguation is 
now the rule. A shocking spectacle is presented 
by the poor among the inhabitants of these towns 
inthe Winter season. Work there is none, and 
many of the poor people get their living by bunt- 
ing or fishing, and a very precarious living it is. 
Next to this, the chief occupation of the poorman 
is praying for the return of Summer, 
But because the Summer resorts along the Hud- 
son contain a poverty-stricken, dissatisfied popula- 
tion during the Winter Is no reason why the rich 
and well-to-do should shun them in the pleasarter 
months of the year. Nor does this inany way help 
to account forthe miserable tailure of those who 
have attempted to found homes in them. The true 
cause of the American millionaire’s lamentable 
failure in hisattempt to found a home iiss in the 
fact that the home which he has ever in his mind's 
eye is wholly and essentially un-American, Having 
amassed considerable wealth, the average Amer!t- 
can retires from business life, leaving his 
SONS, if sons he have, to follow in his 
footsteps. Then he goes to Europe, and in histour 
through England—the land of homes—-he learns the 
true significance of the word “home.” He views 
with adminng and enjoying eyes the English home 
that has been inhabitated for 500 years or more by 
generations of the samo family, whose members 
i It is the 
read a great deal 


love and cling to it with Inherent loyalty. 
sort of thing he has heard and 


him, He makes a mental] note of this new discov- 
ery, and, firm in the resolve to emulate the noble 
example of his English cousins, he comes back to 
America to carry it out; to found 4@ home after the 
British fashion that shall bring his children and 
grandchildren around him under the grand old 
paternal roof. But he forgets, or in his en- 
thusiaesm overlooks, the fact that his children and 
grandchildren can have no affiliation with his 
praiseworthy and commendable scheme rhey 
were not born in the new home; their childhood 
was not passed there; thelr comlng of age was not 
celebrated there. If upon the ‘* family” 
there ure old oak trees and other ancient and 
time-honored landmarks, these have no more sty- 
nificance to the old gentleman's descendants than 
any other oak trees or ancient landmarks stum- 
bled uyon in their daily rambles through the 
country. Ina few years the newly created home 
becomes a burden to its owner, and by 
the children it is put aside as a 
toy of which they are weary. ‘There is 
not enough of “life” about it for the 
younger members of the family. Such solid heslth- 
ful enjoyment as thelr quiet country home affords 
is too tame, and is at best but a poor substitute 
for the restless social whirligig to which they have 
been accustomed at Newport or Saratoga. But 
time works many remarkable changes 
cestral home may in the course of 5) years Lecome 
one of the flourishing instivations \merica. One 
thing, however, is certain—with nothing more en- 
during than money for its foundation it will never 
be avery great success 
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that the train 
kindling-wood. At almost the 
mass of rubbish from the explosion fell upon the 
top of the car, which rattled loudly, but did no 
other damage. Of course, in a moment the sensa- 
tion of danger was passed, as the train ran emooth- 
ly along, except a peculiar and unnatural sound 
from the front of the train, which seemed to move 
along without any perceptible diminution of speed. 
I concluded that my Jmpression that the boiler had 
exploded was erroneous, as everything seemed 
then to be all right, and a gentleman remarked 
that a torpedo had probably been exploded under 
the train with a view to mischief. By this time 
the train had run down and crossed th 
bridge across the Oconto River. when 
brakemen suddenly set the brakes with great 
exertion and brought the train to a bult. 
Up to this moment no one on the train knew 
what the actual situation was except the mail 
agent and baggage men, and they were unable for 
some reason to put on the brakes to stop the train. 
Tue train was finally brought to a stand-still. It 
was theu found the four forward tracks of the en- 
gine were loaded handsomely upon the tender, 
which was intact. It was evident that not an indi- 
vidual on the train, as it stood there, was injured, 
and the fact that the majority of the passengers 
did inot know that anything had occurred until 
they were told, as the report was not heard very 
far back and many were asleep. But the engineer 
and fireman—there was but one voice, ‘they are 
dead,’ Some of the passengers and the train 
men ran back, and were utterly amazed 
to find them standing by the wrecked 
engine, but little the worse for the 
dreadful shaking up. Aftera careful examination 
of the whole ground the following conclusions 
were reached by me and many others: First, that 
the explosion had been most terrific; that at the 
time of its occurrence the engine was lifted from 
its connection with the tender and vivlently 
wrenched clear of it; that at the same moment the 
cow-catcher was thrown downward as a matter of 
course, and as was shown by three ties being root- 
ed up and broken in two nearly in the ceutre, and 
at the same point by the side of the track lay 
the nose of the badly demoralized cow- 
catcher. This must have occurred the 
engine was thrown forward into the air 
with the most terrific force, as was fully 
established by its being hurled 180 feet forward 
and along alittle tothe right of the track before 
it struck the ground, where it buried {itself half out 
of sightin the mud. Of course, this 80-ton mass 
of iron must have turned a complete somersault in 
the air, at which time the forward trucks were 
dropped upon the tender, where they are now 
lying. The grass and bushes are blackened and 
dead by the escaping steam underneath the track 
where the engine flew through the air. The huge 
machine took itself and all its immense rubbish, 
the result of the explosion, absolutely out of the 
wer aoe lett aciean track for the train to pass along, 
and,strange to say, the rails at the point of tho bro- 
ken tles were scurcely disturbed. But the fireman 
and engineer were carried along in the cab and 
landed with it, or very near. One pair of trucks 
onthe mail car jumped the track at the point 
where the explosion occurred and ran in that sit- 
uation one mile, passing over the bridge at the 
Oconto Ktiver in that way, aud another odd freak, 
passing aswitch a moment before the train was 
stopped, they ran on again, and no great damage 
was done except to tear off the heads of all the 
spikes from one side of the rail for the whole dis- 
tance, breaking nearly all the bolts which connect 
the ends of the rails together, all this witnout ore 
life being lost or any ove seriously injured. Who 
oan cite anything like it in railroads to-day?” 


FERNANDO WOOD'S ESTATE. 
From the Washington Republican, Sept. 21. 
Alice F. M. Wood has commenced suit 
against Alice M. Wood and others for the sale of 
certain real estate in this city. The complainant is 


the wife offthe late Fernando Wood, of New-York, 
and the defendants are his infant children. The 
suit is brought so as to obtain the sanction of the 
court in selling the property and reinvesting the 
roceeds. Mrg, Wood being insane, the suit is 
ees by hercommittee and Trustee, Aucustus 
T. Gillender. The property in question is lots Nos. 
86, 37. and 33. Browu's subdivision of savare 220 
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PRODUCING DULCET TONES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS WHICH 
SOMH AMATEURS PREFER. 
‘POPULARITY OF BANJO-PLAYING-—-THE HARP, 
ZITHER,: GUITAR, CORNET, FLUTE, HAR- 
MONICA, AND ACCORDION—A VARIETY 

OF TASTES. 

A pumpkin “hath charms to sooth the sav- 
age breast’’—not in the shape of pie, but, if. music 
will accomplish that end, by the strains that it will 
produce. The negroes on the Southern planta- 
tions used, it is related, to cut in twain a pumpkin 
and dry the parts until they were bard and sono- 
rous. Then they weuld affix an arm to one hemis- 
phere of the pumpkin, draw strings across it, tune 
them to a proper key, and pick them to the meas- 
ures of their meloaies. That was long ago, but 
notso long that the tradition of the rude instru- 
ment has been lost. The banjo of to-day takes 
the part of the pumpkin gourd in the negro 
delineations, but the instrument itself is 
as old well-nigh as the _ hilis. Inthe 
imperial tombs in the pyramids it was found ir its 
primitive form, which showed that the ancient 
Egyptians drew from its chords an accompaniment 
to their airs. Since the time when “Joe’’ Sweeney 
first twanged its strings to the ** Essence of Ole Vir- 
ginny” on the siage of the Bowery Theatre, nearly 
40 years ago, the banjo has been transformed into 
an instrument that finds a favorite place in the 
drawing-room and gives forth the magic of its 
notes beneath fair hands. No instrument of this 
day, it is fair to say, has sprung into popular favor 
so rapidly or attained as great perfection during 


the past few years as the banjo. Bright in_bur- 
Nished metal, and with a tong band of ribbon 
from shel! to keys to hang upon the shoulder like 
the troubadour's guitar, the lady bends over it as 
did the harpist in times of old over the lyre. One 
well-known teacher of the banjo in this City counts 
among those who have been his pupils Earl Dun- 
raven, Ludy Randolph Churchill, née Miss Jerome; 
Miss M. B. Patterson, the favorite granddaughter 
of ex-Vresident dohuson; George Law, Jr., James 
Gordon Bennett, Arthur Claflin, Miss Carleton, 
daughter of the publisher; Miss Kingsland, 0. D. 
Arthur, nephew of the President; Lieut. H. J. 
Slocum, United States Army; Charles Harriman, 
Pierre Noel, Miss Matthews, a daughter of Edward 
Matthews; rank Work, George Maliory, a grand- 
son of ex-President Tyler, and Ludlow VPat- 
ton, There are many other ho gi 
among them Miss W. A. Bigelow, two 
Misses May, _ sisters of Frederick May; 
Mme. Christine Nilsson, and Clara Louise Kelloge. 
A banjo can be bought us low as $1, but $15 is 
little enough to pay, and some have been made, 
with solid silver heads, rosewood necks, and raised 
ivory frets, that cost as high as $8v0. In 20 les: ons 
a person with an oralnary penchant can learn to 
play very well. The banjo has come to be looked 
upon as an American instrument. Manufacturers 
have not reached perfection on the other side of 
the water, and the instruments are sent across 
the oceau in large numbers. They sound very 
finely with a piano or guitar. Music is published in 
sheet and book form tor them, and one who is 
skilled can play any airon them, How long the 
bunjo will continue to be popular remains to be 
seen. Certain it is its music is heard in more fush- 
iouuble pariors than one would suppose. The tam- 
bourine, a kindred instrument, is occasionally used 
to accompany a piano, ‘The greatest use to whieh 
it is putis as an ornament. Its head is decorated 
und it is placed inthe purlor. ‘The cost is from 5U 
cents to $5. 

A taste forthe harp, so seldom seen except in 
the hands of the stroiling players, has developed 
of jate years, and there are several ladies in 
New-York who touch the strings with rare 
grace. It is the high price of harps that pre- 
vents their general use, as they are not difficult to 
learn to play. There are two kinds of harps, the 
single and the double action. The first costs 
from $250 to $300 and the second from 
$150 to $1,000. Even the street players, who buy 
theirs second-hand, pay $100 and $150 aplece. 
Harps are made of asli and maple. There is but 
one maker in America—Ceorge H. Buckwell. With 
care a harp will last the life-time of three persons. 
In Mr. Buckwell’s establishment is a harp that has 
been in use 85 years, and is unimpaired. The pri- 
vate players are chiefly ladies, and there are more 


| of them in Baltimore than in any other city of the 


Union. The music of the harp is so sweet that the 


performer never grows weary of the instrument. 
its strains blend with those of almost any instru- 
Its classic form and its tender and passion- 
ate vibrations will make the harp forever a divine 
object. Lefore the war the harp was muchin use 
in the South, but the rebellion stopped its sale. 
Since the Princess of Wales begun to play on the 
zither, the sweet Hungarian instrument has found 
much favor with English people. In this country 
the last four or five years have witnessed a great 
increase in the number of players. There are four 


che ane to five excellent teachers in New-York at present, 
mad ean- | 


A zither costs from 
The learner does not find It dificult to 
The principle is 
much the same as that ofa quilar. The music of 
the zither is very agreeable when solos are played 
ou it, and it may be piayed with the piano. 

Beneath gray castio walls the gay serenader 
swept the strings of his light guitar in impassioned 
strain to his lady-love in toe chivalrous days of 
In these matter-of-fact days there is no be- 
spangled cavalier to tune his guitar to the passions 
ot his heart, but the tinkling of the instrument is 
stillthe romance of music. ‘The Prince of Wales 
plays on a guitarthat was made in America. It was 
constructed for exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
and was Valued at $300. ‘The best guitar in the 
world is made in America. One house has sus- 
tained this reputation since 1433. The price is from 
$35to $150. Foreign instruments can be bought as 
low as $2, but, of course, at this price they are 
worthless Except for drawing-room entertain- 
ments the guitar does not now figure prominently, 
and the players are largely ladies Since stringed 
instruments became so povular the guitar has re- 
gained much of the popularity that it had lost. 

Life in many a nelghborhood has been made mis- 


and they do not lack pupils 
$10 to 3100 


old 


| erable by persous who blew their lungs out and 


filled the air with discord 
that they were Levys and Arbuckles in embryo. 
Since the great soloists have blown shrill notes 
from their pedestals there has been what might be 
called a vraze for cornet-playing., The amateur 
talent where there is little or no real knowledge of 


under the sad delusion 


| musi¢runs as much if not more to the cornet than 


any other instrument. Until the passion subsides 
natural talent in the shape of cat concerts cannot 
hope to hold the place that it once occupied as the 
greatest disturber of peace and comfort. Cornets 
cost from $10 to $75. A brass instrument is 
much preferable to any other kind on account 
of the superiority of its tone. Flute-playing has 
long been popular. There is a witchery in the 
music thatis pleasing to the ear and, besides, the 
instrument is quite an essential thing in an orches- 
tra. The ordinary make costs from $1 50 to $75, 
and Boehm flutes reach as high a gure as $3v0. 
The piccolo, which may be ranked with the flute, is 
only played in orchestras and cannot be included 
in the list of popular instruments, 

Since the saxophone, with its hoarse tones for 
solos, was introduced, afew venturesome amateurs 


| have permitted their lofty arabition to soar up to 
+ it. 


There are very few indeed who can play on it, 
and a great many more who can bring their capa- 
bilities to no greater perfection than a feeble imi- 
tation ofa fog-horn. The costis from $35 to $150, 
and music-struck amateurs would do well to 
choose 2 cheaper instrument. No reed instrument 
is played by amateurs except the clarionet, and 
this very rarely. 

The predominating instrument is, by ali odds, 
the mouth harmonica. It half seems as if every- 
body who has breath enough to blow one were the 
possessor of an instrument. Variety actors em- 
ploy mouth barmonicas in their performances, and 
to this fact may be credited very largely the per- 
fection to which they have been brought. They 
are now tuned by the chromatic scale in order that 
a melody may be played correctly on them. in 
price they range from 5 cents to $5. Itis pre-em- 
jnently a small boy’s instrument, and the torture 
that i, suffered from it may be mainly at- 
tributed to hin. The jew’s-harp does not pass 
unnoticed. Anybody who can whistle a tune can 
play on it, and the unmusical have something at 
least that they possess a mastery over. A common 
sight in the lower parts of the City during the 
heated term was couples dancing on the sidewalk 
to the music of an accordion, wrung forth 
perhaps by a player sitting on the hind 
end of a truck in his shirt-sleeves, 
The accordion can be played by ear, and this fact 
contributes toits popularity amoug certain classes. 
There are two kinds of accordions—the German 
and French. The former plays when it is drawn 
out, and the latter wnen it ls pressed in. The Ger- 
man accordion is the most popular. It used to he 
a very inferior instrument, but has been greatly 
improved. The mouth harmonica and the 
accordion will probably remain the chief instru- 
ments of the humpler classes. 

The reason most amateurs never attain profi- 
ciency is that they try to pick up a knowledge of 
instruments and music, If they have talent they 
may learn with instruction, but if not, years of 
practice will not make them proficient. There 
are many fine amateur players and several 
good umateur orchestras in New-York. <A 
violin, viola, cello, double-bass, flute, and 
clarionet make a_very complete orchestra. 
There ts no city like Brooklyn for trios and quar- 
tets. A violin, cello, and piano serve for a trio, 
and the same instruments with a violaadded make 
a quartet. Amateurs who have made themselves 
proficient usuelly select a better class of music, but 
the average amateur prefers the catehy airs. 
Music-dealers say that the amount of “ popular” 
musie soid is enormous, ‘Mrs. McGinnis'’s Pig” 
and ‘‘My Mary Ann’s a Darling” are fair specimens 
of the ‘‘ popular” music. 
niente 


THE CHRISTIANCY DIVORCE. 

From the Washington Post, Sept. 21. 
Justice Hagner yesterday granted Isaac P. 
Christiancy divorce from his wife Lillie M. Chris- 
tiancy, on the ground of desertion. The original 
bill was for adultery, and after making ber answer 
the wife filed a cross-bill charging cruelty. This 
Was recently withdrawn, and then came a supple- 
mental bill charging desertion in addition to 


adultery. The testimon having closed, 
he case was calendare for hearing be 
ore Chancelior Hagner, and came on 
in turn. While not abandoning the charge 
for adultery it was agreed to first hear that 
for desertion, and if the Judge was satisfied that 
the proof sustained that charge, then a decree 
might be obtained upon it without opening up the 
disgusting and more filthy part of the ease. His 
lionor said yesterday that he had made an atten: 
tive examination of the testimony, and convluded 
to sign the deereo of divorce for dosertion, He 


reformations are taking place all the time, but one 


ciiding, SeptentOer v4, 1esx.——Oavorngle Sheet, 


did not taink it necessary to enlarge upun the 
stdject, and in. | g his decision he. had 
not considered the disposition of the plaintiff, 
The decree will be final, as there. will no 
sppeet taken, and 


it is to be hoped that 
e long and 


shameful scandal will forever 
disappear. Tho testimony in the case embraces 
nearly 5,000 folios, and in addition there are large 
numbers of depositions en in Detroit, Lansing, 
New-York, Hartford, other places. It is esti- 
mated that the case has cost 
least $10,000, and onl 
marked that he wouid 


the decision might 


r. Christianey at 
ashort time since he re-: 

bankrupt which ever way 
be. He is now in his home in 
Lansing, Mich., and has been quite sick. Mrs. 
Cbristiancy has been out of the city nearly all Sum- 
mer, and returned home a few days since, but left 
again last Tuesday evening for another visit. 


FALL FASHIONS KOR CHILDREN. 


—_—»———— 


WHAT THE LITTLE ONES ARE TO WEAR 


THIS SEASON. 


In no country are children better dressed 


than in America. The coustant travel between 


this country and Europe familiarizes parents with 
the styles and fashions of other lands, and by amal- 
gamating and adapting them very satisfactory re- 


fultsare attained. Less formal than the French 


and more artistic than the English, the American 
style of dress for little children combines the ad- 
vantages and escapes the disadvantages of both. 
The uncertainty of the climate, too, hasa distinct 
influence upon children’s dress, and every year 
more attention is directed to considerations of 


health in connection with it. ‘Che fragile limbs are 


better protected; we no longer see the exposure 
of delicate necks and tender arms, and even for 
dress occasions high suits are made, which protect 


as well as adorn the tiny wearers. All this is as it 


should be, and while now and again some unwise 


mother will be found sacrificing her child’s health 
to some passing f>lly, as arule the little ones are 
warmly and sens.)ly dressed. 

There are, of course, various fashions in chil- 
dren's clothes which pass with little notice, and 


fact cannot escape our attention, and that is the 
increased treedom of limb that is allowed by 
modern fashion. The ‘* Mother Hubbard” stytie, of 
which we have seen the last for a while, was a step 
in the right direction in this regard, and it has 
been more popularly adopted than anything that 
has arisen for years. Now that it is alreadya 
fashion of the past, we find the influences that 
introduced it as potent as ever. 


And the styles 
this Fall will 


be as quaint 
those which they replace. 

combination dresses are 
to be the mode. Very handsome material, domes- 
tic and foreign, are on hand for the purpose. The 
bright-hued colors of the past season are no longer 
seen; no cardinal reds or briiliant blues to serve as 
a foundation for decorative effects. On the con- 
trary,the tones for children are the absolutely neu- 
tral. Olive greens, dark, invisible blues, deep 
browns, and the darkest shades of dull reds are the 
prevailing colors, Combinations and not contrasts 
ure to be the fashion. Such color as is worn will 
be in the torm of trimming for the quaint hats and 
bonnets which bid fair to be most bewitchingly be- 
coming to the little wearers. The favorite mate- 
rials will be rhadames cloth, which Is not unlike 
satin de Lyon in texture and appearance: Otto- 
man cloth, a woolen material with a raised silken 
stripe, and cashmeres, velvets, and plushes. Shaded 
plush will be very much worn for the basque 
walsts, which will be in style for girls of 10 and 
12, the skirts to accompany them being usually of 
rhadames or Ottoman cloth. Or if shaded plush 
forms the skirt, and much of it will be used for this 
purpose, and js so wrought as to have the appear- 
ance of tucks, the basque toaccompany it will be 
of satin de Lyon, velvet,or cashmere. The trim- 
ming for a plush skirt will be placed entirely round 
the bottom, and will generally be of the lighter 
material used in combination, and take the form 
of narrow plaitings. 
costume for a 


little ones 
and = pretty as 
For elder girls, 


for 


A verv pretty 
little girl of 9 or 10 
bination of ribbed plush and satin de Lyon. 
The skirt is of the latter material, 
and has two narrow kiltings of the same round the 
bottom, with a quilted puffing asa heading. The 
front part of the skirt istrimmed with shirred 
puffings of the satin de Lyon, and the back is per- 
fectly plain, the drapery which depends from the 
basque forming the necessary trimming. The 
basque of ribbed plush has a vest of satin de Lyon, 
and two long tabs of plush fall from either side, 
forming a framework, as it were, for the satin 
puffings up the front of the skirt. The sleeves are 
of plush, with an inserted puffing of satin de Lyon 
at the elbow, and are deeply shirred at the top and 
at the waist. Shirrings and puffings will be uni- 
versal, forming, in fact, all the trimmings which 
will be fashionable. For those to whom economy 
is an object the combination style of dress offers 
decided advantages, obviating all extra expense 
for trimming, and, moreover, making it possible to 
consider the possibility of tarning and twisting the 
materials for another season, a desirable possibility 
whieh is hardly considered by thos® who set the 
fashions. 
For smaller children, the princess dress will 
again be in favor, not, however, with the simplicity 
which marked its earlier introduction. On the con- 
trary, the little frocks will be very much trimmed. 
Puflings and shirrings down the front and round 
the skirt will be usual, and the favorite style for 
the back is to be a combination of large and small 
pleatings shirred at the waist. Even for very small 
ehildren sombre colors will be preferred; with the 
exception of cream shades, which entirely replace 
the old-fashioned white. Cream-colored cashmere, 
trimmed with lace, will be a favorite comhination. 
Lace trimmings will be universal this Fall. and al- 
low scope for any measure of expense. With the 
exception of edgings imitating more costly laces, 
no other trimmings will be found upon the fashion- 
able dresses either for large or small children. 
But itis to the bonnets and hats. which are to 
complete the 
novelty this year. 
small children is t 
it used to be 
Anything qu 
imagined. 1 
plusb, beaver 
of one mate 
the color will « 


Parisian 
is a com- 


costume, that we must look for 

The prevailing style for very 
» be the Queeu Anne poke, or, as 
familiarly called, the scuttle bonnet. 

ter for little girls cannot be 

favorite materials will be soft 
and felt. The scuttle crown will be 
and the front of another, while 
pend largely upon the lining of the 
frent. This lining will generally be of shirred satin 
or ottoman ribbon, and will be shirred upon reeds, 
so that the inside shirring will frame the face and 
the front, but stand cut around it. The outside trim- 
mings will be of plumes and bunched ribbon bows. 
The tips of the plumes will fall over the front and 
rest upon the hair. Larger girls will wear hats of 
felt, plush, or velvet, with wide brims, depending 
downward upon the right and turned up on the 
left, trimmed with plumes dnd rich silk cords 
and tassele. The colors for hats will be uniformly 
dark, grays, greens, or browns. No bright felt or 
felt spotted with colors will be worn. All the 
color will be in the trimming, which, as we have 
said, will be mainly limited to the lining of brim, 
plumes, and cord. 

Fashions for boys do not vary as those for girls 
do, but this season a new style of Jersey suit will 
be Introduced which is woven throughout, and fits 
to the figure like askin. Rolled caps accompany 
the suit. ‘The intention of this suit isto afford en- 
tire edom of limb, and the youngsters dressed in 
them will appear like smail athletes. They will at 
least be very becoming to the figure. There is 
nothing of any novelty to report in Fall wraps, 
either for boys or girls. Light cloth coats for. the 
former are much as usual, and the mantle, with 
vape or with shirred collar, will be worn by girls. 
\llthe walking’ sacques and cloaks we havé seen 
are rather for Winter than Fall, and it would be 
a little premature to discuss them; but 
as prophetic of the coming season, we may 
assert that furs and heavy plush trimmings will be 
universally worn, with mixed cloths of dark com- 
binations of color. In Paris a favorite dress for 
young girls in the evening is one of Grecian form, 
with a plain skirt embroidered round the edge In 
a Grecian design, snd a full waist, with what its 
known as the peplum tunic; that is to say, atanic 
longer at the sides than atthe front and back. Ag 
belt is worn round the waist, and a bracelet to 
tnatch on the arm above the elbow. The effect of 
this style is heighteued by the fashion adopted 
with it, of wearing three narrow bands of ribbon 
across the head, which are tied under the hair at 
the back in long loops with ends. The material of 
these dresses is either fine muslin or surah silk, of 
cream color, the bordered design being embroid- 
ered in colors. 
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LINES BY OUVIDA ON THE WAR. 
From the London Times. 


Great England put her armor by, andstretch’d 

Her stately limbs to slumber in the sun. 

The nations, seeing then how long she slept, 

Commun'd together, and in whispers said: 

**Lo! She is old and tired; let us steal 

The crown from off her brows. She will not 
know !”” 

And Goneril and Regan, over seas, 

Mocking her, erfed: “ Her time is past. Her blood 

Is sluggish, and her rusted sword from out 

Her scabbard she will draw no more!”’ And so, 

bus gibing, flung with cruel hands the seeds 

Of discord and of hate amidst her sons. 

But from the East there came a blast too loud, 

As from the West there came a taunt too much; 

And she, awaking, rais’d her head, and saw 

Around her all her faithless friends, and all 

Her sisters and her children jeering her, 

And crying * She is old !” and meting out 

Her lands amongst themselves, and parceling 

Her honor. Then, swift as lightning flashes 

eres the blue skies, her glance of scorn fell on 
them, 

And they crouch’d, like wolves that are o’ermas- 
tered. 

Bagiens preteh'e out her hand, and touch’d the 
worid— 

England arose, aud spake, and calmly sald: 

** Nay! Iam mistress still.” 

OUIDA. 


2 
CONGRESSMAN MOORE DECLINES. 
The following correspondence is published in 
Tennessee papers: 


SomERVILLE, Tenn., Sept. 14, 1882. 
The Ilon. William i?. Moore, Lifth-Avenue Liotel, 
New-York: 

You have been unanimous! 
eecere your acceptance, There is no alternative. 

ou must make the race, Answer at Memphis. 

Ss. 8S. GARRETT, Chairman, &c. 
Firvrcn-Avenur Hore, Sept. 15, 1882. 
The Hon. S. >. t¢arrett, (hairman Congressional 
Committee, Tenth Congressional Lisirict, Ten- 
neasee : 

Your telegram announcing my unanimous re- 
nomination by the convention is received. Sucha 
compliment, comiug as it does after my letter say- 
ing “‘under no circumstances’ could 1 accept, 
profoundly moves me. Embarrassing though it 
be, 1 beg with grateful emotions to renew my un- 


renominated, Ihave 


ylelaing purpove to retires to the more congenial | 


pursuit of private altairs, which now need piy 
whole attention. Gratefully, &e., 
WILLIAM K. MOORE. 
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HOW OSTRICH FEATHERS ARE PROCURED— 
THEIR APPEARANCE IN THE RAW STATE 
—PROCESS OF PREPARATION FOR 
MARKET—WHAT FASHION DICTATES. 

The fortunate lady whose new Fallhat daz- 
zies the eye with its rich mass of nodding ostrich 
plumes probably has little or no iaea of the labor- 
ious process by which her much prized plumes are 
developed from the stiff feathered quills plucked 
from the long-legged bird of the desert. Could 
those votaries of fashion whose taste and meney 
have caused the trade in ostrich feathers to in- 
crease, in the New-York market alone, during the 
last five or six years, from about $500.000 to nearly 
$5.000,000 per annum see the raw feathers as they 
are brought to the factories they would certainly 
be surprised and perhaps disgusted. In their 
natural state the feathers of an ostrich look very 
much like good sized quills pulled from the wing 
of & goose or a hen, and some of them have a gray- 
ish or dirty white color which is anything but 
agreeable. It requires patient and skillful work 
to give ostrich plumes and ostrich tips the much 
admired fiuffiness and richness of color that they 
display in the milliners’ show cases. This work is 
growing into an important industry in New-York. 

It already gives employment to more than 5,000 

men, women, and girls, and the business is spread- 

ing with wonderful rapidity. Several importers 
and manufacturers of ostrich feathers are 
clustered within the territory lying just west of 

Broadway between Houston and Canal streets. One 

of these, the largest importer of ostrich feathers 

in this country, informed a Tres reporter that he 
expected his importation of ostrich feathers for 

1882 alone would amount to about $2,000,000. 

‘There has been a wonderful increase in the 

demand for this class of goods during the past few 

years,”’ he remarked. ‘’Theladies are wearing more 
feathers on their bonnets and hats than formerly. 

Two or three yearsago a single ostrich feather was 

thought to be sufficient for one hat, but now 

fashion demands at least a double plume, and in 
some cases aS many as six or seven feathers for 
each hat. This extraordinary demand has not only 
had the effect of increasing the price of ostrich 
feathers, but it has induced the ostrich farmers of 

South Africa to pluck their birds prematurely, 

thereby putting on the market an inferior quality 


of feathers. We seldom get large feathers now, 
and in order to make a good-sized plume we are 
obliged to sew two or more feathers together.” 
The ostrich feathers that co me to the vor 
The 


THE 


London. 
make a_ busi- 
for their feathers 


York market are purchased in 
farmers in South Africa who 
pess of raising ostriches 
earry or send their products to Port Ehiza- 
beth, where they are consignéa to commission 
merchants who sell them at auction at stated 
periods. The buyers, as a rule, subsequently dis- 
pose of them inthe principal European markets. 
Under the stimulus of a brisk demand the ostrich 
raisers have mostly gotten into the habit of breed- 
ing by artificial incubators. With rare exceptions 
allof the feathers sold in thts ceuntry are the 
feathers of domesticated ostriches. Tere are but 
few wild ostriches left in what is known as the 
ostrich raising country. A few years ago an idea 
prevailed that the “ bird of the desert” could be 
raised in thiscountry, and some elaborate experi- 
ments were tried in the State of Texas. Those ex- 
perme. however, were not practically success- 
ul, and their failure has been attributed to various 
causes. By some it has been claimed that the cli- 
mate was unfavorable, while others have asserted 
that the ostriches were not supplied with such food 
as was needful. However that may be, the New- 
York dealers in ostrich feathers say that they will 
continue to look to the African products for their 
purposes. 

After the raw feathers arrive at the factory they 
are taken out of the packages in which they are 
sent from London, and “‘strung.’’ That means 
that the feathers are firmiy attaehed to stringsa 
yard or two long, in order that they may be han- 
dled more readily and quickly. Of plumes about 
50 are usually strung together, and of tips there are 
75 and 80, and sometimes 150, according to size. 
These feathers represent varied values. ‘The low- 
est priced are worth from $20 to $40 per pound, 
while the choicest occasionally command from 
$350 to $400 per pound. When properly **strung”’ 
the feathers are ready for washing, and they 
into stont 
vigorously on ordi- 


are given the hands of men or 
boys who rub them 
nary washboards placed in tubs of water 
in which there is sometimes a solution of soda. A 
fine quality of white soap is also used in this wash- 
ing process. After being thoroughly washed the 
feathers are dried in starch in aroom havinga 
temperature of 140° Fahrenheit. Next they are 
beaten out on smooth-topped tables, the infinitesi- 
mal particles of starch clothing the beaters in 
white and filling the room with adense cloud of 
dust that renders breathing somewhat difficult to 
those not used to such an atmosphere. This beat- 
ing, it is said, not only rids the feathers of the 
starch, but it brings: out the ** flue,’ and in the 
hands of skillful beaters none of the feathers 
are ever injured. The strings of feathers are taken 
from the beating-room to the dyeing-room, where 
they are colored to suit. White and black have, 
of course, become staple colors, and the former of 
these, like other hues, is produced by dyes. The 
fashionable fancy shades this year are terra cotta, 
bronze, cardinal, and garnet. 

‘We dye feathers nowadaysto match the nowest 
shades of imported silks,’ said a busy manufac- 
turer in West Houston-street. 

After being dyed the feathers are taken into a 
large work-room where young girls scrape the 
quills with glass to make them piable. Next the 
stefms are papered and wound, and the feathers 
are held over steam pots to fluff them out, After 
that they are combed and curled by hand. The 
curling process is done with a small flat knife, and 
to the uninitiated it appears to be very delicate and 
laborious work. Curlers are paid so much ver 
dozen, and they earn from $15 to $50 per week. 
The utmost skill and care are also required on the 
partof the giris who sew together the various 
pieces of which the long and beautiful plumes are 
made. The scarcity in the market of the genuine 
long ostrich feathers, such as are obtained at 
the proper time of the year from the full 
grown wild ostrich, imposes upon manufacturers 
the tusk of making their plumes by piecing. 
Sometimes a plume will be composed of five or six 
pieces, and sometimes it will consist of two fair- 
sized feathers sewed together. When the feathers 
are entirely finished, they aro looked over by a 
competent judge and laid outin different grades, 
Plumes are rated at from $5 to $96 per dozen, and 
tips from $3 to $108 per dozen. The tips are bunched 
in dozeus and half dozens, and are neatly sewed in 
boxes for the wholesale trade, while plumes are 
laid loosely in their boxes, each box containing 
from three to seven, according to size. 

“More ostrich feathers have been sold in New- 
Yorkin the last two years,” said a well-informed 
dealer, *‘ than were sold in the previous eight years. 
Western dealers are now sending in some very 
large orders. I know from experience that the de- 
mand has been greaterthan the supply. Orders 
have come from St. Louis, Chicago, and Cincin- 
nati this Fall for thirty, forty, and fifty thousand 
dollar lots of ostrich feathers. The prices have 
slightly advanced in consequence of the scarcity 
of the goods.”’ 

‘What has caused the milliners to trim bonnets 
and hats so much more profusely with feathers 
this season than heretofore ?”’ 

‘Paris sets the fashions. Ostrich feathers have 
been an article of Court dress in Europe for a great 
many years, and the middle classes of people over 
there may now be said to have an ostrich-feather 
craze. ‘That craze has now found its wav into the 
United States,and it is spreading very rapidly. 
Ladies nowadays think that in order to be in fash 
ion they must have their hats completely covered 
with tips and plumes. Several new shades are no- 
ticeable in the ostrich plumes this year—particu- 
larly the cadet blue, crushed strawberry. and ma- 
hogany. Accompanying the ostrich feather furor 
there is also a great demand for other bright col- 
ored feathers and very large birds. The fashiona- 
ble milliners are putting birds as large as pigeons 
on some of their most stylish Winter hats.”’ 

‘**Did the warin Egypt affect the production or 
price of ostrich feathers?’ 

‘Not to any appreciable extent. There was a 
slight advance in prices on evérything in London, 
and some of the New-York importers of feathers 
had to pay from 10 to 20 percent. more for their 
goods this year than last. The trouble in Egypt, 
however, did not extend down into the ostrich- 
growing country, and it did not last long enough 
to affect the business.” 

— a 


UNPLEASANTNESS AMONG THE MINISTERS 
Irom the Milwaukee Repudlican. 

PORTAGE, Wis., Sept. 14.—The Methodist 
Conference, Bishop E. G. Andrews in the chair, 
opened by communion service and business by 
calling the roll of the Conference. About 150 are 
present this morning. The Bishop made some re- 
marks in regard to ministers degenerating into 
politicians or temperance workers. The Rev. 
Henrv Goodsell asked if by that he was to take no 
partin temperance matters. The Rev. J. W. Mc- 
Kay inquired if they could be ministers first and 
politicians afterward. The Bishop answered, ‘‘No.” 
The Rey. M. B. Baleh was sorry the Bishop had 
spoken as he did. He thought his remarks would 
be misunderstood. The Bishop replied that he was 


accustomeg to be misunderstood. This caused 
quite a sensation. 


re 
JOKE ON A BACHELOR JUDGE. 
+ From the Cheyenne (Wyoming) Leader. 

One of our prominent cattle men has proved 
himself a very merry practical joker at the expense 
of one of Wyoming’s Associate Judges. The gen- 
tleman was accompanied by a party of ladies who 
had never before visited Zion and were very anx- 
jous to see a real, genuine, unadulterated Mormon, 
and asked their guide to show them one. The 


gentleman, whom we will call Mr. D., for short, 
assented. “Do you see that tall, slim, paternal- 
looking man, with the plug hat and gold-headed 
cane? Weil, that fellow is a Mormon Bishop.” “ Oh, 
oh, oh!” “Yes, and if you will come along I 
will introduce you.” * That wili be real nice.” So 
the foals ¢ proceeded to where the Judge stood, 
swinging his cane and ruminating upon the bezutl- 
ful home of ugly polygamy; in fact monogamy was 
ugly to him, being a bachelor. Mr. D. presented 
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the la Jies, biting up the words “ Reverend Bishop” 
so that the at. 4 fe 


“Now, pcchaps it may be 
but how many wiyes have you,and do they 
rel?” ‘*Wives! [haven't any, I’m unmarried.” 
Now, that won’t do; Mr. D. said you had sixi 
You are trying to fool us, Bishop Blair.” ‘* Bishop, 
who's a Bishop? Mr. D. be hanged; I’m a Judge. 
ladies, Judge Blair, of Laramie City.” And mak« 
ing the best bow he could under the tick yet. mord 


ent, 
uar{ 


the Judge flourished his walking-stick yet mor 
positon | and walked off, while Mr, D. emerge 
from behind the tree he had utilized to sereen him- 
self from the Judge’s wrath, almost conyulsed 
with laughter. 


A HORRIBLE DRINK. 


AN INITIATION ORDEAL AMONG THE INDE- 
PENDENT RANGERS. 

The Independent Order of Rangers is the 
title borne by a beneficiary organization—an off: 
shoot or split from the Ancient Order of Foresters 
—confined as yet to the State of New-York and 
numbering about 40,000 members. The practical 
side of it, or reason for its existence, is that it isa 
sort of life insurance, the death of a member en- 
titling his widow or other surviving heirs to the 
sum of $1,000. Beyond this, individual lodges—or 
“camps,” as they are technically termed—have 
sick benefit systems of 
persons over 50 years 
dicted to habits likely to shorten’ life, 
not admitted as Rangers, and all candi- 
dates for membership are required to pass a 
medical examination as rigid as is demanded by 
any life insurance company. Beyond this general 
requirement a common interest in the fund created 
for mutual insurance and subordination to a State 
organization controlled by a Board of Directors, 
there is a wide latitude of independence allowed 
to the individnal camps {n matters of offices, local 
laws, and ritual. The leading camp at the presen! 
time is understood to be “Camp Theatrica!. No, 
10,” of this City, which has some 200 members, 
among whom are, as might be inferred from its 
name, a large proportion of actors, scetic artists, 
and stage machinists—persons skilled in the art of 
producing novel and startlingly realistic unreal 
effects. On the third Sunday of every month thig 
camp meets inthe Lawrence Building, corner of 


Second-avenue and First-street. Some months ago 
this particular camp determined to have a new 
ritual, worthy of its name and membership, one 
which would give the widest possivle scope to the 
inventive ingenuity and histrionic talent of its 
members, and Chief Ranger Sullivan appointed a 
committee to prepare such a “ work.” The 
Chairman of the Committee of Construction was 
Grand Marshal Henry H. Hadley, the moderation- 
ist, who is also one of the Rangers’ State Directors, 
With him in the task were associated Capt. William 
Fowler, of the “ Thirteen’’ Club, and a score of 
secret societies; John F. Collins, Master of How 
ard Lodge, F. and A. M.; Tom Pixton, who wroté 
most of the Memphian rite; Dr. Waiter M. Fleming, 
Ijlustrious Grand Potentate of the Nobles of thé 
Mystic Shrine; Capt. Joe Aiken and Daniel Sickels, 
of the Masonic Guild, all high Masons and noted 
ritualists, each of whom belongs to at least a dozen 
different orders. The result of their labors is said 
by the initiated to be something astounding, over- 
whelming, far beyond the wildest endeavors of 
the Sons of Malta, Egyptian Monks, or the famous 
clan of Guinea Witches. It includes not only masks, 
costumes, cofiins, real corpses, gallows-tree, heads- 
men’s block, elaborate mechanical tricks, and 
scenic effects of the most startling character, but 
a great deal of theatrical work, in ornate and high- 
flown language for the Chief Ranger, Vice-Chief 
Ranger, Grand Marshal, heralds, warders, guides, 
and cohorts. After the committee had planned 
fully how the candidates should be obligated, 
killed, buried, and resurrected. and how by tha 
Sharpest tests his secrecy, fortitude, fidelity, 
and staying powers generally should be tried, 
Capt. Fowler exclaimed: There, there, boys, 
let’s stop. If a candidate lives to get thus far con- 
sider him in, forto put him through more would 
kill him.’’ **Yes, or leave him « persioner on the 
order for life,” said Sickles, with a laugh. “ Well, 
at any rate, he would be pretty dry,” suggested 
Pixton, and upon that hint the committee called 
off from labor to refreshment fora brief time. The 
exercises in which they then indulged suggested to 
Moderationist Hadley the happy thought of laying 
out for the candidate one more agonizing ordeal io 
the shape of a brief temperance lecture, with trim- 
mings. It was accepted, and, with the rest of the 
ritual, put in practice. Uptothe last meeting of 
“Camp Theatrical” it was worked regularly, to the 
infinite dismay of the candidate and amusement of 
his tormentors, but they do not intend to play it on 
anybody any more. Their last experience gave 
them such a set-back that they promptly excised it 
from the ritual. 
had it fixed up. 

After the weary candidate had gone through al! 
the other ordeals, the Grand Marshal—an awful! 
being attired in flowing robes of fiery red, with 
maroon whiskers, turban, battle-axe, dirk, and 
sword—acting as his conductor, would say to him: 

*“*My brother, I congratulate you upon having 
passed the tests of endurance, secrecy, bravery, 
the inspection of the surgeon, and that you have 
given satisfactory evidences of confidence, forti- 
tude, and heroism, and that now the laurel crown 
of our order rests upon your brow. Before being 
instructed, however, in the grips and passwords, 
let us turn aside for refreshment.” 

Here the Grand Marshal would take from behind 
an altar and hand to the candidate a glass filled 
apparently with port wine, but really with a horri- 
ble and fiendish compound of gall, bitter aloes, 
brine, and other abominable things, one teaspoon- 
ful of which would make the toughest candidate 
shiver, turn pale, and swear that he would rather 
die than take any more of it. The refusal would 

e reported to the Chief Ranger, who would ap- 
pear to taste the contents of the glass, report the 
beverage correct, and order imperatively that the 
candidate must drink whether he would ornot. Of- 
ten force would have to be employed to get anoth- 
er drop into the victim’s mouth, but when that was 
accomplished a smile of gratification would piay 
upon his face, and without any more difficulty he 
would empty the glass, which was really now one 
filled with good port wine, deftly substituted for 
the other containing the awful mixture. Then the 
Grand Marshal would get in his little moral work, 
exclaiming: 

“Ah! you appear torelish it. And yet the ad- 
der’s toothin this last is sharper than in the first. 
‘The first you could easily resist because it was of- 
fensive, but this, with subtle powerto charm, is 
often man’s strongest foe.” 

That all worked very well in practice uptoa 
recent meeting, but an incident eccurring then 
knocked the moral lesson higher than Gilderoy’s 
kite. A scene-painter, familiarly known among his 
friends as ‘‘ Windy’? Murray, was being initiated. 
The success with which he had passed through all 
the preceding ordeals had given him an ill-advised 
confidence, and when the seductive-looking bev- 
erage was offered him, he, being very tired, 
hot, and thirsty, eagerly seized the glass 
and with one greedy gulp swallowed its contents. 
Not unt: they were in his stomach did the flavor 
reach his palate. Then he shuddered, paled. and 
astonishment, horror, disgust, and indignation 
were Vividly depicted in his countenance, while he 
gasped, struggled, and tore his laural crown to 
shreds, clutching at his hair. The Grand Marshal 
stood before him speechless with amazement and 
completety non-plussed, while a how! ot laughter 
from the brethren—sounding unearthly as it came 
beneath their masks—fairly shook the build 

ng. 

But the camp physician—a doctor of high stand: 
ing, under whose supervision the treacherous mix- 
ture had been prepared—did not laugh. Springing 
to his feet, he shouted to the senior Herald: ** Run 
to my office for a stomach-pump as bard as you 
can go. The man has swallowed enough to 
kill ahorse.”” Merriment instantly gave place to 
panic. Poor Murray’s fright may be imagined. He 
could hardly breathe, but he could hear, and gave 
himseif up for lost. Masks and robes were 
hastily thrown off, fooling abandoned, the camp- 
fire extinguished, and all busied themselves doing 
what they could to relieve the sufferer. Before 
the man sent for the stomach pump could return 
with it a strong emetic was procured and adminis- 
tered with good results. An hour later Murray 
was sent home in a carriage in‘a wretched plight, 
and the doctor had to remain with him nearly ail 
night. He has sufficiently recovered to be up and 
about, but unless his appreciation of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Rangers is greatly increased 
from what it was at last accounts it is hardly prob- 
able that he will ever go hack to get the pass- 
words, grips. and signs, which there was no time 
to give him that night. But Camp Theatrical has 
given up trying to impress temperance lessons ou 
its candidates. 

ee 
THE CENTRAL ROAD HELD RESPONSIBLE. 
From the Troy Presa, Sept. 14. 

The Coroner’s jury in the case of A. 
way, who was killed a few days since at Ilion, 
have returned tne following sweeping verdict: 
** We find that the rules of said railroad company 
require a flagman stationed at said crossing at the 


time of all passing trains that do not stop, but on 
said crossing there was no flagman or any signal 
of warning given of the approach of said train, 
We also find by the evidence that engineers of 
passenger trains are instructed to slow up irom 
their regular speed of 35 to 15 or 20 miles per hou 
in passing principal stations, such as Amsterdam, 
Fonda, Little Fails, Herkimer, and Frankfort, leav 
ing Ilion station to be passed at fall speed and 
even accelerated speed as in the present case. in 
which Engineer Van Vorst was running at from 48 
to 50 miles per hour to make up (ime. And in view 
of said facts we find said New-York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company directly respon- 
sible for the death of A. P. Redway. 
—— 


JUDGE GOODWIN’S IDFAS OF LIFH. 

A correspondent of the Eureka (Nev.) Sen . 
tinel, writing from Portland. Oregon, says: “ Judge 
C. C. Goodwin, of Salt Lake, is here. He is de- 
lighted with the prosperity of the place. We were 


tulking about different towns and their disddvan- 
tages for business and enjovable living, and he de- 
livered himself after the following manner: ‘I 
will tell you: If you have a little money, or no 
money at all, here is the place to live; if you have 
a good deal of money, San Francisco is the place 
to live; ifyou bave an everlasting lot of money, 
why New-York is where you want to go, and it 
you have so much that you don’t know what to da 
with it,and can speak French, you area fool if 
you Uon’t make a bee line for Parree.’” 
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ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS 


SAYINGS ABROAD THAT ARE WISE, 
SEVERE, Oh} PLEASING. 
{LLUSTRATIONS THEY GIVE THAT GOOD LIT- 

ERATURE GETS INTO FOREIGN NEWSPA- 
PERS—HOW THE WORLD HAS CUANGED 

IN THIS RESPECT IN OUR OWN TIMKS, 
Nowadays, when much of the best thought 
and energy of competent writers finds its way into 
periodieals, it is often observed that in these pe- 
riodicals One must look for what is really most 
fresh, significant, and of practical importance in 
the literature of the time. Abroad, quite as much 
as here—indeed, in some respects, to an even great- 
er extent—is this observation proper and of eonse- 
guence. What 50 years have done in England it 
would require a long magazine article properly to 
tell, bat no refleeting man can overlook the fact 
that there has been something very like a revolu- 
tion, Perhaps the force of this remark has not, 
with sufficient frequency, been taken as applicable 
also to those English periodicals which we call 
newspapers. Thatit was well-nigh impossible 50 
years ago forany man not a positive genius—and 
sometimes well-nigh impossible for men who were 
positive geniuses, as literary biography will show— 
to get an honest and respectable living out of lter- 
ature, isa fact now become fairly and painfully 
well known. The meaning of it is, of course, great 
When one remembers the hundreds of minds who 
are now engaged in newspaper work, not only in 
England, but the world around. That this work is 
a work of, high order, thata kind of writing goes 
into these Euglish newspapers which 1s worthy to 
be called good literature, which ne young writer 
can study without solid profit or cursorily read 
Without some gain, the extracts printed below will 
in Some measure demonstrate. They have been 
chosen a good deal at random on a single day 
froma file of English newspapers on the fofeign 
desk, so that whatever showing they make is not 
exceptional. Beyond their usefulness in illustrating 
the point here made, the extracts are, it perhaps is 
needless to add, of other and intrinsio public inter- 

Ve. ane apenas 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
THEY SEEM TO BE IN A BAD WAY 
AND YET ARE NOT. 


zr 


From the London Spectator, 
xto Mr. Milnes Gaskell, the coun- 


} an isin avery bad way, ought, in fact, 
odie, and be done withit. He is losing rapidly 
his wealth, his position, his power, and even his 
raison @étre—his capacity to be a centre of civili- 


zation. He has suffered, like the farmer, from 


lerican competition and the bad harvests of re- 
t years, until he is comparatively a pauper. He 
inthe best of times a margin of more 
‘nt. on his nominal rent-roll with 
self, the rest being consumed in 
and improvements; and now, 
he has had for three years to 
iissions of 20 per cent. to his farmers, to 
rge permanent reductions on his princlpal 
and to farm a huge cantle of his estate for 
in which he does not suceeed much 
han the tenants would who have thrown 
up the land, He has lost by this caletlation seven- 
tenths of his available income, and with the rest 
has to keep up a house usually ‘ta world too wide 
for his shrunk” means, being inherited from a day 
when buildimg was a craze, and when the opulent 
loved armies of dependants, and to live on a scale 
which Mr. Milnes Gaskell, with perfect candor, de- 
nounces as extravagant. ‘The country gentleman, 
he says, has been recklessly imprudent; has eaten 
royulties as if they were income instead of capital; 
bas indulged greatly in mortgages, and has now 
deal not only with the consequences, but with 
bits and position produced by such extrava- 
». Reduction seems ruin to him. At the 
time all his expenses in wages, in his 
¢, In the education of nis sons, have increased 
to 50 per cent., while he is loaded with an 
shment every member of which thinks ex- 
oce essential to the master’s honor. There 
hope of a reaction in pricesor rents, at 
“within geological periods;” the sugges- 
iat the landiord should turn market gar- 
is nepsensical, and the country gentleman Is, 
to speak briefly, an embarrassed and {m- 
ished, if not ruined, man. His pleasures are 
ti vith his fortune. Not tospeak of the 
‘t of his losses upon his stable and his 
is the victim of the new Game 
which he loses the = grounda- 
the farmer likes the lux- 
iling as well as the squire, 
the fiying game, too, and perhaps 
3 an old Yorkshire landlord, to re- 
t of ratting in his tenants’ big barns. 
wrt’’—that is, killing something—the 
rentleman must perish of ennui, As for 
ow is he to afford Parliament? And if 
‘ , he would not be elected. The constit- 
cies like pliant men, men who will consent to 
be delegates—Mr. Milnes Gaskell, who has a deep 
streak of fairness under all his melancholy, is care- 
to say the constituencles are within their right 
and the country gentleman is not pliant. He is 
stiffueckedly conscientious. He is and will be 
beaten by the drysalter who wants to be first 
among alters, and will speedily lose all politi- 
owe 
| enough sympathy with a class unique in 
id, unique in a history of service, as well as 
rious living, to wish it not to perish, and to 
her Mr, Milnes Gaskell is nota little bit 
ist. We think he is. Very little 1n- 
s happened to the English country gentle- 
spt a loss of income, probably tempo- 
”Y do not believe that in a rich and small 
ountry land can lose all value as property, nor 
an we blind ourselves to the rents paid in Cam- 
riand and Somerset by little men—and certainly 
ible. The loss of game rights will be com- 
sated by the rise of other sports, in which en- 
wil be dependent upon competition in- 
teauof Killing. The loss of political power is more 
parent than real, forthe Squires can abolish to- 
row tie expense of county electious—they have, 
t, only toask it—and, once freed of them, 
re to be more acceptable vandidates in rural 
constituencies than their rivals the drysalters. The 
story of their stiffn ckedness is all nonsense. They 
obey their constituents like other people, and will 
be liked, like other people, for showing the cour- 
age of their opinions. How much does Mr. James 
Lowther lose by roaring, rather than uttering, ex- 
actly What he thinks or evena little more? Even 
if eviction should be made a little difficult, the 
man who owns mountain and lake and farm, 
whose house is the palace of the neighborhood, 
and whose park isa joy which money cannot cre- 
whose people have been first in the country- 
or, say, even two generations, and who visi- 
»wos the land, will still, ia England, have the 
vest apd the most sought position. There is no 
life in the world like the life of the country gen- 
leman, if he has enough income, and 
wholly independent of his _ privilege 
killing tame birds. We quite admit 
necessity of the income, not only 
to the enjoyment, but even to the usefulness, such 
s, of the position; but the income will come 
rain, if not from rent, then in some other 
1e Squire must sell part of his land and in- 
better interest, must feu out part more, 
must seek every source of revenue—why does he 
leave all building to leseees?—must retrench all 
wasteful expenditure sharply and at once, and 
must, above all, help the women to get their rights 
in the way of property; and then attend a little 
more carefully than has hitherto been done to the 
preservation of fortune in his marriages, in his 
arrangements for bis children,in all the business 
of life. He must exert himself a little more, in 
fact, and not fancy that wealth is always to come 
of itself to him as incense comes to a Pagan deity. 
Good business management would add, in 20 
years, 1 per cent. to his dividend, and Mr. Milnes 
Gaskell will not deny that that is much. These 
things done, the country gentleman may wait 
with a good deal of confidence. This family and 
that may go under, as they have gone under 
since England was a nation, but the class 
will survive. survivein the most enjoyable posi- 
sion ever occupied by men—the safe owners of all 
England has of natural beauty, possessed of leis- 
ure, and With every opportunity of acquiring inilu- 
ence, aud to such a class wealth will accrete as 
surely as water will run down hill. 
~---—>- —-— 
DEFENSE OF THE LORDS. 
4T LEAST THE SORT OF DEFENSE THAT 
GROWLS AT ASSAILANTS. 
From the London Saturday Review. 


The advocates of universal democracy are 
perhaps, for their own purpose, well advised in ro- 
vewing on every possible occasion their attacks on 
the House ot Lords. The vulgar is always liable to 
the influence of incessant repetition; and careless 
readers are equally impressed by cases in which the 
House of Lords has resisted the House of Com- 


mons, and by the more frequent instances of ju- 
dicious compliance. A zealous partisan, who has 
probably little experience as a controversial 
writer, publishes in the congental pages of the 
fortnightly /eview an article on the tubject, 
which contains nothing remarkable or new, 
axcept a few histwrical blunders, Mr. Arthur 
Ff. Leach begins his essay with the assertion 
that the project of abolishing the House of Lords 
bas now come Within the range of practical pol- 
ltics, The proof of his proposition consists in ref- 
erences to speeches by two Ministers. If these are 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, it need only be 
said that both of them have through life been bit- 
terly hostile to any form of aristocracy, and recent 
declarations of their opinions leave the contro- 
verry as it stood 10 or 20 yearsago. Unfortunate- 
ly, itistrue that no revolutionary measure can 
now be disregarded as necessarily impossible or 
outside the range of practical politics. It is 
not inconceivable that within a few years, under 
the influence of demagogues, a House of Com- 
mons may be returned for the express purpose 
of abolishing the House of Lords, the Church, 
the existence of landed property, or the weeny A 
Members of the prevent Government have, as far 
as their language could produce such e@ result, 
brought the destruction of all these institutions 
{nto the region of practical politics. Mr. Leach, 
who fairly expresses the preludices of confident 
and commonplace Radicals, asks, in a triumphant 
tone, Who has given the House of Lords its repre- 
sentative mandate? It would be necessary to go 
back 600 years to answer the,question; aad ver 


haps it would be found that in its gradual growth, 
and in its eventual separation from the elected As- 
sembly the House of Lords bad no definite or ex- 
clusive founder. It now represents, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, the owners of property, the ma- 
jority of the cultivated classes, and, in general, the 
bart of the community which is opposed to revolu- 
tion. Its mandate can only be verified by observa- 
tion and by the general knowleage which is taken 
for granted in intelligent society. Agitators and 
innovators never understand thatthe burden ot 
proof rests on those who propose fundamental 
changes. 

Mr. Leach condemns, not only the House of 
Lords, but all second chambers. His task is ren- 
dered easier by the comprehensive nature of the 
doctrine which he undertakes to propound. . The 
House of Lordsis one of the only two second 
chambers whieh exercise considerable power in 
any modern State. The upper houses of most 
European kingdoms are of recent and artificial in- 
stitution, and their members add little personal 
weight to the constitutional rights with which 
they are invested. The Federal Council of the 
German Empire, representing the different sover- 
eigns, may. perhaps, hereafter form an exception; 
but in the course of 10 or 11 years it has 
not yet had time to ascertain its proper 
functions or the extent of its powers. 
The Senate of the United States is more 
powerful than the House of Representatives, and 
it is therefore more independent and stronger than 
the House of Lords. The Legislative Councils and 
similar bodies in the English colonies sometimes, as 
in Victoria, impose a check on vicious and reckless 
legisiation, but they find it difficult to assert their 
authority against the avowed selfishness of popu- 
lar majorities. In communities which have neither 
an upper class nor an historical tradition, a Coun- 
cil, elected perhaps by lawyers and shop-keepers, 
ean searcely claim habitual deference from the 
nominees of artisans and laborers. “The House of 
Lords, though it attracts the envy or the contempt 
of demagogues and mobs, stands alone in the per- 
sonal and social influence of its members. In 
almost all public transactions which happen to be 
unconnected with politics Englishmen find it con- 
venient to recognize the undisputed precedence of 
neighboring peers, or perbaps of eminent strangers 
of the same rank. Envy and a are to 
some extent mitigated when petty ambitions have 
to give way to the claims of an Earl or the eldest 
son of a Duke, who is preferred on account of his 
position, and not by reason of any pretense of 
being wiser or abler than his rivals. When the 
principal inhabitants of all provincial districts, re- 
inforced by the heads of the great professions, 
meet to exercise the ancient rights of their order. 
they would command a certain respect even if 
their debates were not remarkable for eloquence, 
for knowledge, and for general ability, It must be 
admitted that, if all seeond chambers are objec- 
tionable, the best among them must share in the 
general condemnation. Mr. Leach’s illustrations 
of the incapacity or mischievous actfon of such 
bodies seem to show that his studies have been 
rather among radical newspapers than ancient or 
modern history. 

Facelli a 
DR. TAIT’S TITLE TO EMINENCE, 
CONSPICUOUS BECAUSE TK HAS HAD A POLI- 
CY THOUGH THAT POLICY HAS FAILED. 
From the London Spectator. 

The interest which has been felt in the ill- 
ness of the Archbishop of Canterbury isa genuine 
and deserved tribute to some remarkable qualities. 
Archbishop Talt will hereafter be remembered as 
the most conspicuous occupant of Augustine’s 
throne since Tillotson. His policy has not been 
one with which we have been able to sympatiiize, 
but he will be distinguished from his predecessors 
for more than a century past by the circumstance 
that he has hada polloy. In the Anglican episco- 
pate it is only the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
is called upon to have anything of the sort. Inthe 


remainder, it is enough that they do their duty in 
their own dioceses. But the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, if he is adequately to fill his great 
office, must be something of a statesman. At 
all times, this has been true to some extent, but it 
has been specially true for the last 50 years. Ever 
since 18380 the question of disestablishment has 
been. not, indeed, within the range of practical 
politics, but within that outer circle of questions 
which a little mismanagement may at any moment 
make practical. Archbishop Tait’s predecessors 
have not seen in this fact anv additional duty for 
themselves. They have been content to take the 
Church of England as they found it, and to leave 
it much as they took it. There it was, and if the 
Engilsh people liked it they would keep it estab 
lished; while if they cid not like it, they would 
disestablish it. They would bea wicked and Gud 
less people if they chose the latter alternative. 
but then it was not in the power of any 
asemaenep to make them good, if they did not 
choose to be so. That the position of the Church 
of England could be in any way «affected by th: 
character imposed on it by its rulers, probably 
never occurred to them. It isthe distinctive meric 
of Archbishop Tait that he has seen the weakness 
of this acquiescent attitude. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, he has realized that the position of the 
Shurch of England in the future depends in a great 
degree upon the character of the Church of Eng 
land in the present, and he has formed for himseif 
a distinct conception of what that character ought 
to be. Todo thisisto have a policy, and when, 
in addition, this policy is carried out with firm 
ness and consistency, it makes a man a great 
Archbishop. To our minds, Archbishop Tait really 
answers to this description. He has a policy, and 
he has carried it out resolutely and strongly. 

The faults of this policy are, first, that it has 
failed, and next that it could not do other 
wise than fail. That it has failed there 
can, we take it,be no doubt. Tho Chureh of 
Engiand is not more, but less, what the Arch- 
bishop wishes to see it, than it was on the 
day he was enthroned. There is more Ritualism 
than there was then, and the temper of the Ritual- 
ist party is far more defiant and far more reckless 
of consequences. The Public Worship Regulation 
act has becomea by-word, and the only solid result 
that can be traced to it isthe imprisonment of a 
clergyman whose only offenses are that he cannot 
satisfy himself about the nature of Lora Penzance's 
jurisdiction, and that he will not undertake to dis 
continue a ceremonial which he and his congrega- 
tion both like. This failure may no doubt he 
merely temporary and accidental, put we think 
thatit can be shown that it was really predestined 
by circumstances, The policy of making 
the Church of England what the aver 
age, sensible, well-iatentioned Englishman 
would like it to be, is open to two fatal 
objections. It enlists against itse'f a very danger 
ous enemy, and it relies on the support of a very 
untrustworthy ally. The sort of church which 
pleases the ordinary Englishman is achurch in 
which religious enthusiasm is ignored. But reli- 
gious enthusiasm is not extinguished by being ig- 
nored. Itis only stimulated to assert itself more 
fiercely. The ordinary Englishman disliked Method 
ism, andin order to please him the Bishops ig- 
nored th: Methodists. But they were not sup- 
pressed because they were ignored; on the con- 
trary, they went out from the Churen of England, 
and so deprived her of what might have been a 
most yaluatle instrament for reaching the lower 
strata of the English people, and so popularizing 
the Established Church, The ordinary Englishman 
now dislikes Ritualism, and the Archbishop of Cau 
terbury has sought to ignore tbe Ritualisis. 

But the Ritualists will not be extinguished by 
being ignored, any more than the Methodists were. 
What they will become in the future, if they are 
turned out of the Church of England, we shall not 
attempt to predict: but we are sure that whether 
they become Roman Catholics or set up a Ohureh 
of their own, their disappearance will not 
strengthen the Established Church. The leveling 
policy, the policy that seeks to eliminate extremes, 
will always find some form of religious enthusiasm 
arrayed against it, unless it succeeds in eliminating 
the religious spirit altogether, which certainly is 
not what the Archbishop of Canterbury wishes to 
do. Evenif the alm of his policy could be accom 
plished without this accompanying loss, we shonid 
have no faith in its ultimate success. Against the 
Established Chureh there wiil be = arrayed, 
as years go on, a whole host of passionate enemies. 
Theological dislike, atheistical dislike, political dis- 
like, social dislike, will each furnish their contin- 
gent to the attacking force. To what will the 
Archiepiscopal policy look to meet this many- 
headed foe? Not toan enthusiasm us ardent and 
active as that which animates the assuilants, but 
to that large body of persons who cherish a sin- 
cere but languid preference for the Established 
Church. Is it with such a force as this that politi- 
cal victories are now won? Is it even possible to 
bring such a force as this into the field when there 
is hard fighting to be done? These are the que 
tions which, when the Archbishop of Danter bury 
recovers, and the genuine pleasure even of those 
who most differ from him testifies to thelr appre- 
ciation of his sincerity and courage, it will be well 
if he will put to himself. 

—--+--->-- > 


STREETS AND THEIR NAMES. 
CONFUSION IN LONDON—MATTER-OF-FACT 
WAYS IN NEW-YORK—REWARDS IN PARIS. 
From the Pall Mali Gazetie. 

The accounts of the fierce debates in the 
Paris Municipal Council which reach us from time 
to time show what an interest the naming of 
streets has for our neighbors. Periodically In- 
transigeants in that assembly attempt to abolish 
the name of the Rue Bonaparte, and as often the 
Government puts its veto on the attempt; but in 
other cases they have been more successful, and 


the Boulevard Prince Eugéne has become Boule- 


vard Voltaire, while the Rues de Morny and 
Abbatucci and Cambaeérés have been Radicalized. 
When one looks in London for the names of 
famous men, the result is disheartening. In vain 
does one seek for Voltaire, Newton, or Galileo, 
Burke, Fox, or Sheridan—to take half a dozen 
names at random. Although in a great many in- 
stances their places of abode are known, and the 
Society of Arts endeavors to perpetuate them with 
plaques, yet tho streets themselves bear other 
pames. Shakespeare, it is true, has @ terrace at 
Holloway, Lord Beaconsfield a street in Putney, 
and Mr. Allsop a mews near Regent’s Park. but the 


Williams and Charleses and Edwards have it all 


their own age 

To know that there are 86 Charles-streets, 20 
William-streeta, 18 Queen-streets, 17 Duke-streets, 
28 King-streets, and 17 Edward-streets is enough to 
call the most apathetic Londoner to a sense of his 
position; but to find that each of these names has 
its satellites in the form of a proportionate number 
of “squares,” “terraces,” ‘‘roads,"’ “ gardens,”’ 
* buildings,’’ “‘ courts,” ‘*places,”’ ‘ groves,’ and 
even * villas,’ is terrifying. To add to his dismay 
there are at least three Bond-streets besides the 
only possibie Bond-street, and balf a dozen Park- 
lanes. Added to these tho Par&.streets, the Chap- 
el-streets, and High-streets and New-streets, bring 
up a most formidable array; while the prefixes of 
north, south, east and west, old and new, seom to 


have been specially invented te puzzle the public. | 
Whether the most experienced Gabman has ever | 


visited the whole of the King-streets gr Charies- 
streets is doubiful. Is.waukd proba 


The Dew York Cimes, 


| houses. 


bly take a man | 


24 hours’ hard walking to visit the 36 Charles- 
streets, if, indeed, anybody y, ‘re likely to under- 
take such a journey. if the object of street nomen- 
clature was not convenience to the public, but the 
imparting of the knowledge of how house property 
is divided in London ora certain amount of antl- 

uarian knowledge, this would be admirably met. 

‘he domains of the Bedford, the Westminster, the 
Camden, and Salisbury families are all marked out 
with considerable distinctness. The Strand, Lud- 
gate, Hatton-garden, Ely-place, and hosts of other 
names recall traditions which would otherwise 
have perished long ago. Another great grievance 
is that every street of considerable length is named 
in at least haifa dozen distinct ways with half a 
dozen numberings; sometimes the two sides of the 
street ere named differently. The numbering of 
the Strand is, perhaps, the most distracting lesson 
that a human being ean learn. While the peo- 
ple who iusist on indicating their houses by Roman 
numerals are the despair of every cabman, then 
come, to make confusion worse confounded, the 
individuals who have an unfortunate mania for 
living in villas, and arepugnence to be classed as 
No. 24o0r No, 25 like their fellows. The magniti- 
cence of the name, too, it will be found, 1s zener- 
ally in proportion to the misery of the structure; 
and these isolated Alma Lodges, or Balaclava 
Villas, or Alilpore Bungalows, which cause the 
postman and the visitor to wring their hands in 
desperation, consist generally of the smallest num- 
ber of rooms that can distinguish a house froma 
hovel. As long asthe Post Office delivers letters 
this sort of thing will always go on. 

In contrast with the apathy displayed: here the 
way in which the question has been solved abroad 
merits attention. The American has long ago 
adopted the numerical method, which he reckons 
asthe perfection of human wisdom. As that sys- 
tem depends for its success on rectangular streets, 
its adaptability to London may vell be doubted ; 
and also whether a system that involves the mental 
operation of carrying so many figures In one’s head 
is a good one js questionable; to recollect that one 
friend lives at No. 127 of Ninety-seventh-street, 
and another at No. 97 of One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh-street will always be confusing; while an- 
other objection is that it is almost too matter-of- 
fact for the English mind, which has still some 
sparks of sentiment about it. The lrench, on the 
other hand, look upon the names of their streets as 
rewards for merit, and have ingeniously invented 
the system of honoring the great men of the past 
by keeping their memory alive in the present. Per- 
haps a still better method would be to name streets 
after those who have become famous in them. 

sci ceil aeteieteage 
LADY MORGAN’S NIECE, 
SOCIAL WAYS THAT ONCE EXISTED 
HAVE NOW BECOME IMPOSSIBLE. 
From the London Standard. 

A lady who but a few years ago was an 
active and well known figure in London.society, 
and whose name is the centre of many interesting 
association, has just passed away. Mrs. Inwood 
Jones was the niece of Lady Morgan. Sheinherited 
not afew of the talents and perpetuated some of 
the most characteristic traditions of her gifted rel- 
ative. Without attempting to emulate a feats of 
her indefatigable aunt in authorship, she did much 
to keep alive her memory, and was scarcely infe- 
rior to her in point of social tact and vivacity, 
She did not pretend to be a lady of fashion, but 
there periodically assembled at her house In 
Sloane-street men und women whom any hostess 
might be proud to receive, She can hardiy 
be said to have been the Queen of a sajon, But her 


rooms were a wonderful museum of literary rellos, 
and seldom wanted visitors when she was well 


AND 


} enough to entertain them. Mrs. lnwoodJones was 


a link with the past which Is not likely to recur in 
the literary and social history of England. The 
nearest approach possible, at the present time, to 
the company which assembled at Lady Morgan's, 
at Mrs. Norton's, and at L. EK, L.'s, might 
be seen under her roof. A few other ladies 
who belong to nearly the same category as Mrs, 
Jones, and who had much of her experience, 
linger on, and show, in spite of years, 
an almost unmatched capacity for the enjoyment 
of life. But the lines on which social life nowa- 
days is organized do not potut in the direction of a 
repetition of reunions like those of Lady Biessing- 
ton or the poetess who wrote “ Kate Kearney.” 
Society has become too large for such select enter- 
tauinments, and, as they have ceased to exist, so it 
is possible that the taste for them has ceased to 
existalso. It is more than 20 years ago that the 
curtain fell upon the attractions of Gore House, 
The dainty and valuable collection was sold by 
auction. and realized some £13,000. Lady Blessing- 
ton herself did not long survive the dispersal of 
her treasures. She removed immediately to Paris, 
and died on the 8d of June, 1849, in her 
rooms in the Rue de Cercle, Champs Elysées, 
Lady Morgan, indeed, did not move upon precisely 
the same social level as the brilliant dame in whose 
drawing-room the author of * Endymion” first met 
Prince Florestan four decades since.- Her place is 
rather among those wliom Maginn styled “ Regina's 
Maids of Honor,”’ whose gifts and graces he com- 
rmemorated in /raser’s Wagazine, and conspicuous 
among whow were Caroline Norton, Letitia Fliza- 
beth Landon, Mrs. S. ©. Hall, Jane Porter, and, in 
her earlier days, Harriet Martineau. 

Lady Morgan's industry was unintermittent. Of 
the many books sbe left behind her, few, if any, 
will live, and only the names of one or two-—such 
as “O'Donnel” and possibly * Fiorence Macarthy”’ 

-sre remembered at the present day. Her Irish 
romances, however, bave and will retaln a certain 
historical value, and, like the fictions and sketches 

William Carleton and Lady Chatterton, may 
rotitably be consuited by those who wish to form 
t vid idea of thé social state of the cfantry in 
the early years of the century. Lady Morgan pro- 
duced many other works than these. She traveled 
much and observed closely. Byron testified to the 
fidelity and practical worth of her “Italy,” and 
even Croker, who treated her “France” after 
the ferocious fashion of the time in the Quar- 
terly Jievlew, aud who, according to Mr. Dis- 
raeli, was never 60 happy as when he was 
** massacring a she-liadical,” admitted that it was 
not destitute ot merit. The book was writ- 
ten to prove that Napoleon Bonaparte was 
an friend to liberty, and Maginn himself, the 
warmest champion of the writer, was compelled to 
admit that “the lady did talk bad politics, and 
sport chamber-maid lreuch, and describe chamber- 
maid manners.”’ Mer defects as a writer were 
closely assoclaced with her attractions as a woman 
Her father claimed to have the blood of Oliver 
Goldsmith in his veins; his daughter had a good 
deal of Goldsmith in her temperment. But to his 
amiability and volatility she united an energy and 
. power of concentrated attention which are not 
alyays associated with the Irish character. ** And 
deur Lady Morgan,” sung one of the ports of the 
period, ** look how she comes, with her pulses all 
beating for freedom like drums: ro brisk, so 
modest, so mixtish, so wild. so coffimitting herself 
as she talks like a child.”” What she foit, that she 
wrote and said. 

Why such a joss Js irreparable itis not difficult 
tounderstand. When Lady Morgan was a person 
age in her own drawing-room as well as inthe 
drawing-rooms of the metropolis generally, and 


' even during the earlier years of Mrs. Inwood 


Jones’s suceession to her in that capacity, London 
society presented, in some important respects, a 
marked coutrast to what it nowis. The best and 
brightest lite of tne capital was more simple and 
easy; there were few of those counter-attractions 
which now withdraw men and women—especially 
men--from what were known as “ pleasant 
” The storm and stress, the fret and fever 
of existence, had not then attained the height of 
raging maladies. Ciubs, indeed. were a feature in 
our civilization; but they were not essential 
to it. Instead of having about 30 theatres, as is 
now the case, London was provided with barely 
half a score. People were generally content to 
live a little less en evidence, and, it may be added, 
contrived to enjoy themselves a good deal more, 
Again, the reputation which Lady Morgan pos 
sessed, and the mantle of which descended to her 
niece, Ww at this period what it is not now—a 
comparative rarity. ‘lhere are probably scores of 
English, Scoteh, and [rish ladies who not only can, 
but who de, write novels quite as good as those 
which came from the pen of ** Sydney Owenson.”’ 
The competition nowadays is too severe 
to admit of any lady, whatever her literary 
merits may be, achieving the same kind of 
distinction as fell to the lotof the authoress of 
* O'Donnel.” It must also be remembered that 
the social circles in which we revolve are infinitely 


' larger, in the jast quarter of the nineteenth cen 
, tury, than they were a generation or a generation 


and a half since. There was in London then, what 
there is not at the present day, a large amount of 
the ‘Little Society,” and the petits comités, which 
survive only in some provincial towns. Cliques 
and coterles may still be known, but beyond their 
own limits they exercise little or no influence. 
When Lady Morgan held her receptions in 
Lowndes-square, and Mra. Inwood Jones beld hers 
in Sloane street, clever and agreeable women had 
the capacity and the courage to receive their 
friends in the character which vaturally became 
them as hostesses, and not in the assumed and un- 
natural character of second-rate dictators of fash- 
ion, Which, if the truth is to be spoken, doés not 
become them at all. 


DE LESSEPS’S CANALS. 
SHARP ARGUMENT TO SHOW THAT PANAMA 
AND SUEZ WIDELY DIFFER. 
From the Pall Mall Gazelle. 


It is often taken for granted that because M, 
de Lesseps severed the Isthmus of Suez he must 
also succeed in severing thatof Panama. But the 
ditch which he dug in the sand from Port Said to 
Suez cannot for a moment be compared to the 
channel which he has undertaken to hew through 
the rocks and swamps of Panama. The new canal 
will only be half as long as the old one, but, as it 
passes through a mountain range necessitating a 
clean cut 350 fect deep through solid rock, the diffi- 
culty of its construction cannot be estimated by its 
length. In Africa the River Nile was of invaluable 
service to M. do Lesseps. In America, after the 


earthquakes, his greatest enemy is the River 


Chagres, whose turbulent torrent, unless curbed by 


a dam the like of which !\as never been constructed 
by engineer, is certain to destroy the oanal the first 
rainy season. In Suez he was close to the over- 
stocked labor market of three continents, and in 
the immediate neighborhood of the workshops of 
the world. In Panama he has to import negroes 
from Jamaica and coolies from China. All his ma- 
chinery has to be transported thousands of miles 
from Europe or America. But even in Suez he 
would probably have failed had {t not been for the 


| lavish support of the late Khédive and the power- 


ful patronage of Napoleon If. The Colombian 
Government has no resources to place at his dis- 
pose, and the undisguised jealousy of the United 
States will probably lead to the construction of a 
competing canal with an American gnerantee., 
Yet, even if we accept the Suez prece- 
dent, it is far from reassuring for tho 
nolders of Panama stock. When M. de Lesseps 
bay -. to saake che Daag Canal he sepeetee its 
cost at # little more than ,000, Before li was 
soa littlc _bhan, £20,000,000, 


opensd it. _ kegs | bh { M, de 
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Lesseps estimates the cost of cutting the Panama 
Canal at £26,000,000. At the Suez rate It will not 
be completed at much below £60,000,000. At pres- 
ent he has raised £6,000,000, not including the 
money required to purchase the railroad, There 
is only one point more to which we need advert 
to-day. At Suez M. de Lesseps has a monopoly of 
the traffic, whereas the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the American House of Far aeeneires has 
already reported in favor of a billineorporating a 
aompeoy witha Government guarantee to cut a 
maritime eanal through Nicaragua. There may be 
traffic enough to pay for making one canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacifie, but what prospect is 
there of a dividend it there are two? 
——-——__——_ 


ABOUT COFFEE AND TEA, 
From the London Times. 

Coffee and tea are natural allies, but they are 
also natural rivals. Asagainst alcoholle drinking 
in any form they are combined. Itis over the un- 
occupied territory, after aleohol has been driven 
away, that the contention between the two comes. 
Taking the world through, the general verdict 
seems to be in favor of tea. Two of the largest 
empires inthe world, China and Russia, and tea- 
drinkers. In Bokhara and Samarcand, and in 
most parts of Central Asia, the tea urn is for ever 


steaming. On the other hand, the Arab ard the 
‘Turk, and with them the whole Western part of 
the Mohammedan world, are coffee-drinkers. The 
aecision of Europe is not absolute for either side, 
it seems to be very much determined by what we 
may call the accidents of the case. The nations 
whieh can get good cotfee drink coffee. ‘Tnose 
which can get good tea drink tea. Those which 
can get both drink both. England claims to be 
one of these, but the preference of England is 
beyond all doubt for tea and not for coffee. 

The unfair choice is very largely compensated 
for in the United States—the chief coffee-consum- 
ing country in the world, Englishmen, too, would 
probably make more use of coffee than they do if 
they could once be induced to overcome the initial 
difficalties of having it prepared as it ought to be. 
‘Tea can be made easily enough. It may be strong 
or weak according to fancy. It is tea in either 
case. ‘The right plan, we are assured, is to put 
plenty of tea into the pot, then to add a little more 
tea; and, this done, to leave it to chance whether 
the liquid comes out strong or weak. But what- 
ever we May think of weak tea, there is no good 
word to be sald for weak coffee. Coffee must be 
very strong if it is to deserve the name of coffee at 
all. Itisa generous drink, and it if for generous 
natures, The little arts which the frugal house- 
keeper uses in making tea are not to be thought of 
in making coffee. There must be no economy in 
the amount used, no fliling up of the pot; no 
making the same materials serve twice over. That 
tea should ever be made like this is bad enough, 
but there may be tastes 69 deprayed as to put up 
with it and to see nothing to object to about it. 
The man has yet to be found who can even make 
pretense of liking weak coffee, diluted into ten 
times its proper volume and as deficient in frag- 
rance as in strength. 

—$<—__—_ 


LANDOR’S LATE DAY, 
AMAZEMENT AT NEGLECT OF HIM AND WHY 
THE NEGLECT HAS BEEN. 

From the London Saturday Levieww. 

Eighteen years have passed away since Lan- 
dor died at Florence, and seven vears more than a 
century since he was bornat Warwick. Yetit may 
be said that he has only just been accepted, even If 
yet he be entirely accepted, by the British public 
asa classic with whom itis desirable to possess at 
least some shadow of an acquaintance, The cu- 
rious way in which the figures of Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats, almost wholly unimportant to 
their immediate contemporaries, have floated up 


until they command the horizon, and contend for 
foremost places in the literary history of the cen- 
tury, has been commented on until it has become 
a commonplace. That people crowded to look at 
Tom Moore, and. hustled Keats aside; that, 
as we have just learned through Trelawney, 
such a painter as Eastlake thought it mere 
waste of time to draw the features of Shelley 
—-these are facts that seem odd enough to us. 
But the Jeffrey method of treating these great 
poets has been obsolete already for 40 yeara at 
least, while the neglect of Landor has been a no 
less singular and a much more lasting phenome- 
non. Inturningover the pages of Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin’s delightful ‘Golden Treasury” we have been 
struck anew with amazement at this long neglect 
and with a fresh curiosity to fathom Its causes, 
We speak of Landor for the moment as a prose- 
writer simply. What prose is more winning than 
his, what vein of fancy more natural and redun- 
dant, what narrative faculty more entertaining 
and dramatic, what emotion more wholesome and 
direct’ How is it, we ask ourselves, that the au- 
thor of such a dialogue as “‘ Leofric and Godiva” Is 
nota favorite in every gentle household ? 

Two causes suggest themselves to us as hitherto 
unexamined by those poets and critics who have 
upbraided the public for its insensibility. Of these 
causes ope is a mere matter of dates, It is ao- 
knowledged that in tne early part of this century, 
when coldness and tradition had so long held pos- 
session of knglish readers, it took a considera>le 
number of years for a new sort of writing to make 
itself popular, If its appeal were made to the deep 
er sources of the intellect and were not inatant!s 
attractive. Those who marvel at the slowness of 
growth of a tove for Landor are not surprised 
that the genius of Coleriage or of Shelley 
bad to germinate for 30 years before it 
produced a harvest of universal or general 
appreciation. This, they say, is not surprising; but 
why bas it taken more than 100 years for Landor, 
who was so much older than Shelley, to obtain 
something Iike his proper position in literature ¥ It 
is trae, of course, that Landor was born in 1775and 
Shelley not until 1792, and thatin tables of litera- 
ture and such like educational compendiums the 
former appears as the representative ot an earlier 
generation hun thatof the latter. But, in point of 
fact, Lander is a writer subsequent to Shelley. 
When Shelley died, in 1822, Landor had published 
**Gebir,”’ a book belonging to no time or age, and 
a few pleces of English and Latin verse, many of 
them exquisite in the extreme. but all of them 
eryptic to the multitude. Time went on. 
Byron = _ died, and his death marked the 
close of an epooh; Wordsworth, with the 
* Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’’ eompleted all that was 
really mement i message to the race: 
Coleridge hea nsilent; Lamb had 
published the * Essays of Elia;’’ Scott had risen to 
the height of his glory, and haa declined into the 
manufacture of comparatively inferior books; In 
short, the real work of the age in literature was 
over, and still Landor was silent. In his fiftieth 


year he laid the first foundation of his renown in } 


publishing the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,” a work 
which, when all is said on the subject of the 
author’s own delay, deserved, by its richness and 
variety of entertainment, a much prompter and 
warmer weicome than it has even yet recelved. 

As a poet it is easterto understand the delay. 
There is comparatively little of Landor's verse 
which equais the best of the other great English 
poets. A few pieces ure quite as enjoyable as the 
best of Wordsworth or Shelley, but these are very 
few Indeed, and, in approaching the public, the 
poet lacked, or did not care to exercise, the tact 
which is necessary to win anuneducated audience, 
This leads us to mention the second of our hitherto 
unobserved causes of his want of popularity. Al 
most all modern poets of the finer kind bave 
first attracted the public to them by some 
broadly popular piece which has _ pleased 
the multitude. This has rarely been the best 
or among the best of their poems, 
but it bas sufficed to awaken a sympathy for their 
work outside of the narrow circle of experts. Mr. 
Teunyson was accepted on the score of “ Tho 
Queen of the May;"" Mr. Browning owed his first 
popularity to ** How the News was Brought to 
Ghent,”’ and Mr. Matthew Arnold would have but 
half his popular folowing if he bad never pub- 
lished ** ‘The Forsaken Merman.”” ‘The “ Skylark” 
and the ** Cloud” did the same service for Shelley, 
and the “ Odeto a Nightingale’ for Keats; but 
Lander possesses no such universal favorite among 
the children of his muse 

eS 


NO WATER AND THE MERCURY AT 110°. 
From the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, Sept. 17. 

Col,.A. G. Brackett, of the Third Cavalry, 
is a guest at the Southern Hotel. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Capt. Fergus Walker, of the Virst 
Regiment of Infantry, who died Friday night at 
the Planters’ House. Capt. Walker had been asso- 
ciated with Col. Brackett in Western campaigns 
against the Indians, and he describes him as a 
brave and fearless soldier. During the recent 
Apache troubles Capt. Walker, with two com- 
panies of the First Regiment of Infantry, was 
ordered from Fort Grant to the San Cuar- 
los sub-agency. He started on the 10th 
day of July, and at nigbt reached Cedar Springs, 
leaving the following morning for Fort Thomas, a 
distance of 21 miles. The weather was intensely 
warm, the thermometer registering 110° in the 
shade at the fort. Atthat time Col. Brackett was 
at Kort Thomas. Several stragglers reached there 
on the 11th of July and reported the condition of 
the suffering soldiers, who, not more than a mile 
from the fort, were sadly in want of water. Col. 
Brackett sent a water wagon to the relief of the 
men, and, in company with Capt. Frederick Van 
Viiet, started to investigate the condition of the 
soldiers. ‘‘They were about three miles from the 
fort,” continued the Colonel, ‘‘where we dis- 
covered them in a pitiable plight. We founa 
many of the soldiers before we reached the main 
body, lying on the sand in the shade of the mes- 
quite trees, suffering torments for want of water. 
Several were delirious. We filled the canteens, 
and finally got the men {nto Fort Thomas. A pum- 
ber of the soldiers were so badly uxsea up that trfey 
never recovered from the effects of the march. 
Capt. Walker was one, and he apparently never 
rallied, for his sufferings increased until relieved 
by death last evening.’’ Col. Brackett added that 
he knew of many marches in warm weather, but 
none equal to the one referred to, The route was 
through a sandy territory, covered with caetus, and 
at no point could water be obtained. The soldiers 
started out with fillea canteens, but their demand 
for water was so great that the supply was con- 
sumed shortly after the start for the fort. 
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THE NEVADA CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS 
From the San Francisco Bulletin, 

The Hon. ©. ©. Powning, nominated for 
Congress by tho Republicans.of Nevada, is the edi 
tor of the Reno State Journal, Fifteen-years ago 
he was a newsboy on the Central Pacific, between 
Sacramento and Truckee, Through the infiuence- 
of Goy, Stanford he obtained a clerkship in the 
California Legislature, and sayed money enough to 
purchase an interest in the Keno newspaper, with 
which he has been for 12 years connected. Ho is 
the present State Senator from Washoe County, 


and wes nominated for Congress over Gen. Con- 
nor hy. a vote.of 67:to.4% 


1882.——Onadnrple Sheet. 
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THE WORLD'S POPULATION 


7WO YEARS PRODUCE AN INCREASE 
OF THIRTY-THREE MILLIONS. 

STRIKING FACTS FROM THE GOTHA PUB- 
LICATION — ESTIMATES FOR CHINA— 
RECENT CHANGES IN ASIA—THE TEEM- 


ING MILLIONS OF AFRICA AND INDIA, 
From the London Timea, 

Once more Drs. Behm and Wagner have 
brought outa new edition of their well-known 
ecoliection of statistics—‘'Die Bevélkerung der 
Erde,” (Gotha, Perthes.) It is just two years since 
the former edition was issued, and during the in- 
terval nearly all the leading countries of the world 
have been numbering their people. To sueh an 
extent has this been the case that the editors of 
the ‘‘Bevélkerung” have virtually had to recast it. 
It Is difficult.for the uninitiated to conceive the 
amount of labor involved by this. The ‘‘ Beyél- 
kerung” professes to suryey the area and popula- 
tion of allthe countries of the world and ali their 
subdivisions. For those countries which possess 
statistical bureaus this 1» not so _ difficult, 
though by no means so easy as it seems. But as 
the “ Bevélkerung” includes savage as well as 


civilized countries—Central Africa as well as Cen- 
tral Europe—it is an onerous and complicated 
task to make calculations and estimates on the 
basis of the information furnished by travelers, 
often meagre and vague. The present issue covers 
148 quarto pages, many of them with four columns 
of figures, and every page copiously annotated 
with minute details and reasons for any item 
for which there is no official authority. Of course, 
the estimates must sometimes be little Better than 
guesses—for example, for sucn places as Atrica. 
For this continent Dr. Rohlfs maintains that an 
estimate of 100,000,000 is quite enough, while 
Behm and Wagner retain the old figure 
of 200,000,000 with considerable hesitation. 
For China again the most varied estimates 
have been ‘given, from 200,000,000 to 500,000,000, 
andinuthe present issue Messrs. Behm and Wag- 
ner discuss the question of the population of 
China in great detail. The result ts that they come 
to the conclusion that hitherto there have been 
over-estimations of the population of this vast 
empire; so that, instead of a population of 434,- 
500,000, (including Corea,) as given in last issue, 
they reduce itin the preseut issue to 379,500,000, 
a figure more likely to be near the truth, especially 
considering the large reductions in the popula- 
tlon of certain districts in recent years from vari- 
ous Causes, 

Since the last issue new censuses haye been 
taken In Greece, Denmark, the United States, Fin- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Great Britain and dependen- 
cies, France, and Italy; the names are given in the 
order of the dates of census. For most of these 
countries the complete results have been issued, 
and for the others the editors have been able to 
obtain the preliminary figures. According, then, to 
the latest data, the following are the uareas and 
populations of the various continents, with the 
number of inhabitants per square kilométre: 

Tropula- No. per 

tion. Sq. Kilo, 
387,743,400 34 
785,601,000 18 
206,824, 200 7 
100,415,400 2.6 


Square Kilo, 
9,730,576 
eee 44,580,860 
. 20,628,458 
88,478,128 


Furope 


Africa... 
America 
Australia and 
8,052,855 
Polar regions... 4,478,200 $2,500 - 
Total j O72 1,483,587,500 10.5 
As the population given two yéars ago was 1,455,- 
$23,500, it seems at first sight as if during that short 
time there had been a decrease of upward of 22,- 
000,000, But this is more than explained by the 
difference of 55,000,000 between the population of 
China as given in the present issue and that given 
In the previous one, so that there isan actual in- 
crease of 83,000,000. And, indeed. it is pointed out 
in the preface that the latest Increase in ali those 
countries that have taken censuses within the last 
two years amounts to 42,000,000; and as most of 
these censuses ure decennial, this increase may be 
regarded as that of 10 years. That these figures 
correspond to an actual addition to the inhabitants 
of the earth it would, perbaps, be rash to maintain; 
in America, for example, and the British ¢olonies 
the element of emigration must be taken into ac- 
count, and in India additions to British territory. 
the following are the areas and populations of 
the various countries of Europe, with the dates to 
which the figures-refer: Germany, 1880, 540,496 
square kilométres, 45,254,001 inhabitants; Austria, 
1580, 200.084 square Kilométres, 22,144,244 inhab- 
ftants; Hungary, 1880, 322,628 square klilométres, 
13,005,124 inhabitants: Holland, 1880, 32,999 aqaoare 
kilométres, 4,060,580 inhabitants, (estimate;) Lux- 
emburyg, 1880, 2,587 square kilometres, 209,870 in- 
habitants; Belgiam, 1570, (estimate,) 5,536,654 In- 
habitants; Great Britain and Lreland, 1881, 314,951 
square kilomoétres, 35,246,562 inhabitants; Switzer- 
land, 1880, 413,490 square kilométres, 2,846,102 in- 
habitants; France, 1881, 528,571 square kitométres, 
87,821,186 inhabitants; Spain, 1877, 508,093 square 
Kilométres, 16,625,800 inhabitants; Portugal, 1878, 
(including Azores and Madeira.) 92,828 square 
kilométres, 4,550,699 inhabitants; Italy, 1881, 
284,589 square kilométres, 28,452,689 Inhab- 
itants; Greece, 1882, (estimate,) 64,688 square 
kilométres, 1,979,423 inhabitanta; Ronmania, 
1X81, 129,947 square’ kilométres, (estimate,) 
6.000 inhabitants, (official:) Servia, 1881, (es- 


4,282,000 0.5 


| timate,) 46.582 square Kilométres, 1880, (estimate,) 


1,700,211 inhabitants; Montenegro, 1882, (eatimate,) 
9,080 square kilometres, 236,000 inhabitants, (official 
estimate;) Turkey.—l. Immediate possessions, 
IS82, (estimate,) 165,438 aquare kilometres, 4,490,000 
inhabitants; East Roumelia, 1880, 35,901 square 
kilométres, 815.513 inhabitants; Bulgaria, 1881, 
4,865 square kilometres, 1,998,983 inhabitants; 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novi Bazar, 1879, 
61,065 square kilométres, 1,826,453  inhabit- 
ants; Denmark, 1880, 84440 square kilométres, 
1,069,089 inhabitants, (Faroes, 1,333 and 11,220; Ice- 
land, 104,785 and 72,438; Greenland, 88,100 ana 10, 
000; Danish Antilles, 8658 and 83,763;) total Danish 
kingdom, 283,000 square kilométres, 2,006,400 inhab- 
itants: Sweden, 1880, 450.574 square kilometres, 
1,565,668 inhabitants; Norway, 1880, 325,422 square 
kilomeétres, 913,500 inhabitants; Russia, i879, 
5,427,124 square kilométres, 838,626,590 inhabitants, 
whereof European Kussia has 4,888,713 square kilo- 
meétres and 74,493,809 inhabitants; Poland, 127,310 
aod 7,104,760; Finland, 373.003 and 2,025,021; Sea of 
Azoy, 37,406 square kilometres. 

Messrs. Behm and Wagner place considerabl 
coufidence in the new estimates of European coun- 
tries published by Gen, Strelbitsky, and for Great 
Britain and Ireland his figures are less than the 
official by 696 square kilometres. According to the 
* HevOlkerung,’” the area of the territory which 
has been taken from Turkey and added to Greece 
is 13,809 square kilometres and the population 299,- 
053. According to Gen, Strelbitsky the area of Rou- 
mania is 131,401, or 1,454 square kiiométres more 
than Behm and Wagner's own figures and 3,817 
more thun the official figures. As the boundaries 
between European Russia and Asia Gen. 
Strelbitsky takes the Kara River, the Ural 
Mountains, Ural River from its source to the 
Caspian, and the chief range of the Caucasus. This 
would relegate to Asia 250,472 square kilometres in 
the Governments of Perm, Orentburg, and Ufa; on 
the other hand, the territories of the Ural Cos- 
sacks, 60,567 square kilométres, though adminis- 


* tered by the Asiatic Government of Uralsk, ison this 


side of the Ural River. Making these allowances, 
the territory on this side of that river belonging to 
liussia in Lurope amounts to 4,837,219 square kilo- 
metres. If to this be added the 266,306 square kilo- 
metres which would be included iu Kurope if Gen, 
Strelbitsky’s Caucasian boundury is accepted, the 
total of Huropean Russia covers an area of 5,514,625 
square kilometres. 

Coming to Asis, we find as usual difficulties 
with Turkey. Since the death of Dr. Mordtmann 
the population statistics of Turkey have not been 
published in the salmamé, and the latest available 
ure those in the Sa/namé for 1879. Messrs. Behin 
und Wagner then gave the area of the immediate 
possessions/of Turkey in Asia as 1,889,000 square 
kilometres, and the population 16,132,900. tor 
Cyprus, still nominally a dependency of ‘Turkey, 
we have the census of May, 1881, taken under 
the superintendence of Dr. Barry, which gives 
the population as 155,916. About the exact 
area of the island there seems cousiderable doubt. 
The official statement gives 3,723 square miles, 
(¥,642 square kilometres.) Strelbitsky, however, 
reckons the area at 9,08) square kliométres, (3,702 
square miles,) while Behm and Wagner’s plane- 
metric measure ment makes it 9,601 square kilomé 
tres, (3,707 square miles.) They, therefore, adopt 
their own as m fair average between the official 
area and that of Strelbitsky. Including, then, the 
tributary island of Samos, the area of the Turkish 
possessions in Asia is 1,899,069 square kilométres 
and the population 16,857,000. Thus, the total area 
of Turkey in Hurope aud Asia is 2,226,445 square 
kilométres and population 24,087,000. 

For Russia in Asia several important modifica- 
tions have been introduced sinee the last issue of 
the *“‘BevOlkerung.”’ These are the changes of 
boundary between Russia and China in Kuidja anda 
in the Black Irtysh; the formal annexation of the 
Tekke-Turcoman region; the adjustment of the 
boundary between Russia and Persia in the Trans- 
Caspian region; changes in the administrative di- 
vision of the Caucasian territories, and the new 
Governmental division of the Asiatic posses- 
sions. The general resuit for Russia in Asia 
is xusfollows: The Caucasus, 472,666 square kilo- 
métres, 5,546,554 inhabitants; Trans-Caspian ter- 
ritory, 827,068 square kilométres, 203,000 inhab- 
Siberia, 12,495,109 square  kilométres, 
8,911,200 inhabitants; Central Asia, 38,017,760 
square kilometres, 5,036,000 in: ablitants, Aslatic 
Russia has thus an area of 16,312 604 square kilo- 
métres and a population of 14,696,740; adding to 
this the figures for Russia -in Europe, we have the 
total area of the Russian kmpire ag 21,739,728 square 
kilométres and the population 98.4823.000. In the 
Caucasus the population figures belong to various 
dates from 1573 to 1880, and in Siberia and Central 
Asia they are for 1578-9. For the independent 
Turecoman region Behm and Wagner give an area 
of 206,500 square kilométres and a population of 
450,000; for Khivat 67,800 square kilométres and 
700,000 inhabitants, (the estimate of 1873;) 
and Bokhara, (including Shignan, Roshan, 
Karategin, &c.,) 289,000 square  kilométres 
and 2,180,000 inhabitants. For Arabia the estimate 
of the last issue is given—3,156,600 square kilo- 
métres (including Sinai and the Syrian Desert) and 
6,000,000 inhabitants; of this an area of 2,507,890, 
with a population of 3,700,000, is independent of 
Turkey. The area of Persiais given as 1,647,070 
square kilomdétres; the population in the present 
issue is considerably reduced on the basis of an 
estimate by Gen, Schindler in 1881, who gives itas 
7,653,000. Afghanistan is still given with an area of 
721,64 square kilomdtres and a population of 
4,000,000, (including Wakhan, Badakshan, Kundus, 
Chatum, Balch, Maimeneh, and Herat. Kafiristan 
has an area of 51,687 square kilométres, and Behm 
and Wagner accept Major Raverty’s estimate of 
100,000 families, or 500,000 inhabitants. 

We have already referred to the large reduction 
which Messrs. Behm and Waguer have felt justitied 


in making in their estimate of the population of 
China. tnaw enterinte - long. disquasion of the. 


various data on which the estimates of the pode 
tion have been based, the general bearing of which 
is to show that the estimates of between 400,000, 
and 500,000,000 are far too high. Their final figures, 
then, are—for China proper, 4,024.690 square kilo- 
métres and 250,000,000 inhabitants, and for the 
tributaries of Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, Junga- 
ria, and East Turkestan 7,531,074 nare 
kilométres and 21,180,000 inhabitants; in all, for 
the Chinese Empire, 11,555,764 ee kilométres, 
and 371,200,000 inhabitants. ith regard to 
Corea, its position with reference to China 
and Japan is discussed, with the conclusion that 
it is very doubtful whether it is in reality a tribu- 
tary State to China, and therefore Messrs. Behm 
and Wagner give it a separate heading. They 
necessarily had compiled this part of the ‘* Bevolk- 
erung” before the recent treaties were concluded, 
and inthe next issue they will probably have a 
very positive tale to tell with reference to this 
country. As they have attaehed the so-cailed neu- 
tral territory between China and Corea to the for- 
mer, they now give the area of the latter as 736,- 
784 square kilométres. As to the population the 
most varied estimates have been given—from 
7,500,000 to 15,000,000; Messrs: Behm and Wagner 
adhere to their old estimate of 8,500,000, For Ja- 
pan we have satisfactory and recent statisties; for 
1881 the * Bevélkerung” gives the area of Japan 
and its dependencies (the Kuriles, Loochoo, and 
Benin Islands) as 882,447 square kilometres, and the 
population as 86,357,212. 

For British India, Messrs. Behm and Wagner 
give, of course, the results of the census of_ 1881: 
They have some pertinent and usefal remarks on 
certain inconsistencies among some of the figures, 
both in Mr. Plowden’s report and Dr. Hunter’s 
azetteer. The total area ruled by Britian in 
India, including tributary States and Further India, 
is 1,457,244 square miles, (8,774,198 square kilo- 
métres,) and the population 252,541,210. For the 
the Himalaya States, (Nepal, Bhotan, &¢.,) an area 
of 224,000 square kilométres is given, and a popula- 
tion of 3,300,000; French possessions, 508 square 
kfilométres; population, (1879,) 276,649; Portua- 
guese possessions, 3,355 square kilométres; 
oer pee (1877,) 444,987. ‘ne area of Cey- 
on is given as 24,702 square miles, (63, 
976 square kilométres.) and the _ popula- 
tion (1878) 2,606,930. Coming to Further India, we 
find the following ficures for area and populatio 
of the yarious divisions: British Burmah, 229,35 
square kilométres, 3,707,646 inhabitants: Panipat, 
19,675 and 126,000; people east and south of Assam, 
65,500 and 200,000; Burmah, 457,000 and 4,000,000; 
Siam, 726,850 and 5,760,000; Annam, 140, and 
21,000,000; French Coehin-China, 59,456 and 1,597,- 
013; Cambodia, 83,861 and 890,000; Independent 
Malacca, 81.500 and 300,000; Straits Settlements, 
8,742 and 890,000. In their next issue it is not likety 
that Messrs. Behm and Wagner will be able to place 
Annam in the position of an independent State. 
Under the Kast India Islands we find the following 
classification: Andamans, 6,497 square kilométres 
and 14,500 inhabitants: Nicobars, 1,772 square ki!o- 
métres and 5,500 inhabitants; Sunda Islands and 
Moluecas, 1,693,757 syuare kilométres and 28,867,000 
inhabitants; Philippines, 206,182 square kilométres 
and 6,300,000 inhabitants. 

For Australasia Messrs. Behm and Wagner make 
use of the cénsus figures of 1881, of course, which 
are as follows for population: New South Wales, 
751,468; Vietoria, 62,346; Queensiand, 214,525; South 
Australia, 279,865; West Australia, 91,000. Total— 
Australia, 2,138,204, or, with 55,000 nativés, 2,193,200; 
Tasmania, 115,765; New-Zealand, 489.983. To New: 
Guinea, an area of 785.362 square kilométres is as- 
signed, (or, with the neighboring islands, 807,956,) 
anda population of 500,000. Under the heading 
of Oceanic Islands, it is noticed that since the last 
issue the Society Islands, (Tahiti, Moorea, &c.,)' 
the Tuamotn and Gambier groups and other 
Pacific islands have been annexed by France, and 
that Rotumah has been taken over by Britain,. 
For Fiji, the population of the end of 1880 is giver 
—1i21,484. For several other groups new figures 
have been obtained, with the following general re- 
silts: Melanesia, 145,855 square kilométres and 617,- 
100 inhabitants; Polynesia, 9,701 square kilométres 
and 121,500 inhabitants; Sandwich Islands, 17,008 
square kilométres and 57,985 inhabitants; Mikro- 
nesia, 3,530 square kilométres and 91,600 inhabit- 
ants. Total—Oceania, 176,184 square kilométres 
and 888,500 inhabitants. 

In Africa we find several changes. From recent 
data a slight reduction bas been made in pee 
lation of Morocco, which ia now given with 812,232 
equare kilometres and 6,140,000 inhabitants. Re- 
cent changes inthe administrative divisions are 
noticed, and the total area given is 667,065 square 
kilometres, with 2,807,626 inhabfitants, (1977.) 
For 1880 the grea.of the Civil Territory stands 
at 73,885 square kilometres, and its popula- 
tion, 1,882,124. Tunis is given as under 
French protection with an area ot 116,348 square 
kilométres, and a popniation of 2,100,000. Tripoli, 
Fezzan, and Barks have an area of 1,033,349 square 
kilométres, and a population of 1,010,000. The Sa- 
hara, outside the Mediterranean and Soudan 
States, is credited with an area of 6,180,426 square 
kilométres, and a population of only 2,500,000, 
With reference to Egypt, itis noted that a census 
wus to have been takenin May of this year, but 
considering the events cf the past few months, it is 
doubtful whether this could have been carried out. 
Meantime, the es of 1877 is given, with the. 
results of new estimates as to the area. For Egypt 
proper we have an area of 935,275 square kilométres. 
and a population of 5,588,774; adding to this the 
Libyan oases and the Egyptian Soudan, the whole 
of the territory under the Khédive covers an area 
of 2,936,900 square kilometres, with a population of 
15,400,000. For the States of Central Soudan,(Wadai, 
Bagherini, Bornn, Kanem, Sokoto, &c.,) we find 
the total area 1,714,984 square kilométres, with a 
population of 81,800,000. For the French posses- 
sions in Senegambla the population is given as 
192,924 tor 1879; but this does not include the ex- 
tensive territery in the Upper Niger bronght under 
French “ protection” in 1881. For Sterra Leone 
the population of the census of 1881 is given— 
60,546: Lagos, (1881,) 75,270; Gold Coast, (1872,) 
4(8,070. Liberia is aiven an area of 37,200 
square kilométres and a population of 1,050,000, 
of whom, however, only 18,000 can certainly be 
regarded as civilized. For Abyssinia the old 
figures of 332,280 square kilométres and 3,000,000 
inhabitants are given, while Gallaand Somali lands 
bave an area of 1,807,000 square kilométres, and a 
population of 15,500,000. Alithe countriesin the 
region of the Great Lakes are lumped together as 
the Equatorial Regions; those north of the equator 
having ao area of 2,254,980 square kilométres, and 
a population of 27,000,000, and those south of the 
equator 1,717,000 square kilométres, and 20,000,- 
OO inhabitants. In South Africa we find the 
area of the Portuguese possessions on the West 
Coast given as 809,400 square kilométres, and 
the population 9,000,000, and on the East Coast 
991,150 square kilom4*tres and only 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants. Useful details are given as to the multitude 
of independent States in Soath Africa—Muata 
Janvo’s kingdom, Kasongo’s, Marute Mabunda, 
Matabele-land, Swasi-land, Orampo-land, &c., the 
total area being given as 6,255,082 and the popula- 
tion 16,296,850. The following are the figures for 
British South Africa: Cape Colony, 199,950 square 
miles, 780,757 inhabitants, (1880 :) Basuto- 
land, 9.720 and 128,176, (1875;) West  Griqua- 
land, 17,491 and 45,277, (1875;) Transkei, 15,- 
573 and 409,944; Natal, 18,750 and 364,338, 
(1880;) total, 261.484 square miles, 1,728,492 
inhabitants. The present area of the Transvaal is 
estimated at 285,403 square kilométres, and the 
population .1881,) 816,960, of whem 40,000 are white. 
fhe * Bevélkerung” calculates the area of the 
Orange Free State at 107,439 square kilométres; the 
population of 1880 was 138,518, of whom 61,022 were 
white. The area of the African islands in the At- 
lantic is 15,801 square kilométres, and the popula- 
tion 572,600; in the Indian Ocean, 610,141 square 
kilométres and 4,330,000 inhabitants. 

Comiug to America, the extension of the area of 
Manitoba is noticed, and the recent division of the 
North-west territory into four new Territories— 
Assiniboia, 95,000 square miles; Saskatchewan, 
114,000 square miles; Alberte, 100,000 square 
miles; Athabasca, 122,000 square miles. Tho 
following are the areas and the  popula- 
tions of 1881 of the leading divisions: Ontario, 
107,780 square miles and 1,928,228 inhabit- 
ante; Quebec, 193,355 and 1,359,027; New-Bruns- 
wick, 27,322 and 821,233; Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, 21,731 and 440,572; Manitoba, 150,000 and 
65,954; Prince Edward Island, 2,178 and 108,891; 
British Columbia, 355,999 and 49,459; Terri- 
tories, 2,346,983 and 56,446; total, 3,205,343 square 
miles and 4,824,810 inhabitants. Newfoundlané 
has an area of 42,734 square miles, and the popula- 
tion given is that of 1874—161,874; but in 1881 it was 
181,753. The French possessigns in North America, 
(St. Pierre, lie-aux-Chiens, and Miguelon,) have 
an area of 235 square kilométres and a popula- 
tion (1872) of 5.224. Of course, ample use has been 
made of the multitudinous statistics obtained at 
the last census of the United States; we need only 
state that the total area is given at 3,602,990 square 
miles and the total population 50,442,066. For Mex- 
ico various estimates of the area are given, but 
Messrs. Behm and Wagner adopt that of 1,945.47 
square kliométres. Full details from quite recently 
collected data are given as tothe population, which 
is now stated to be 9,577,279. For the Central 
American States the figures are as follows: Guate- 
mala, 121,140 square kilométres, 1,252,497 inhabit- 
ants, (1881;) Honduras, 120,480 and 350,000; 
British Honduras, 19,585 and 24,710; Salvador, 
18,/20 and 554,785, (1878;) Nicaragua, 133,800 and 
800,000. (1877;) Costa Rica, 51,760 and 185,000, (1874;) 
Panama State, 81.823 and 224,600, (1870:) total, 547,- 
308 square kilométres aud 2,891,600 inhabitants. The 
total area of the West Indies is 244,478 square kilo- 
métres, and the population (mostly that of 1879-81) 
4,617,450. The British possessions have an area of 
of 84,500 square kilométres and a population of 
1,206,522, Guiana is divided as follows: French, 
121,418 square kilométres, and 36,000 Inhabitants, 
(1879;) Dutch, 119,821 and 63,525, (1879;) British, 221,- 
243 and 248,110, (1879.) For other South American 
States we find the following figures: Venezuela, 
1,187,615 square kilométres, 2,675,245 inhabitants, 
(1881:) Colombia, 830,670 and 3,000,000; Ecuador, 
648,295 and 946,038, besides 200,000 wild Indians; 
Peru, 1,119,94:, and (1876) 3,050,0C0; Bolivia (with- 
out considering probable results of recent war,) 
1,297,255 and 2,325,000; Chili (including results of re- 
cent division of Pg and Tierra del Fuego 
between Chili and the Argéntine Republic,) 537,187 
and 2,420,500; Argentine Republic, 2.885.969. and 
2,540,000 (1880;) Uruguay. (1880,) 186, and 438,244; 
Paraguay, 233,290 and 293,844; Brazil, 8,837,218 and 
11,108,291. Such, then, are the leading results of 
the census of the whole earth undertaken by 
Messrs. Behm and Wagner. 


———— 


BEQUEST TO A MAINE WOMAN. 
From the Portland (Me.) Press, Sent. 16. 

Mrs. D. W. Lincoln received news Wednes- 
day that she had fallen heir tothe sum of $175,000 
from the estate of her cousin, Mr. Erven W. 8. 
Noughton, of California, formerly of Maine, lately’ 
deeeased. Aromantio history 1s connected with 
this bequest. Mr. Noughton and Mrs. Lincoln in 
their younger days were intimate friends, and 


would probably have been married if it had 
not been for the‘opposition of their relatives. Mr. 
Noughton started for the West, desiaring that. he 
would never come back to Maine. Ho kept his_ 
word, Business pros) d with him, and he be- 
came wealthy. Mrs. Lincoln {sa daughter of Capt. 
John Thompson, of Rockland. She was ed 
to Capt. dJarius T. Linooln, who was master of the 
schoonerAlaska for some time. Capt. Lincoln 


died about four years ago. leaying a property of 
$5000 £0 aie aldo aiitd 


PERSONAL DAMAGE SUITS 


CERTAIN LAWYERS HUNT 
FOR THEIR BUSINESS. 
‘TOUTING IN THE HOSPITALS AND CHASING 

VICTIMS OF ACCIDENTS—SETTLING AND 
FOBBING—WILLING FOR ARBITRATION 
—A MUCH-DAMAGED RASCAL—GROUND- 
LESS SUITS — JURIES’ SYMPATHIES— 
QUEER STORIES OF ACTIONS AT LAW. 
** Hew people have an idea,” said President 

Lewis Lyon, of the Third-Avenue Railroad Com- 

pany; a few days since, “of the evil energy dis- 

played by acertain elass of so-called lawyers im 
hunting up and investigating claims for damages 
against corporations, especially railways. The in- 

stant that mention of an accident, however trivial, 

appears in the newspapers these shysters rush to 

the person injured to secure the case, About 18 

months ago a little boy, playing ‘tag’ in the street, 

ran in front of one of our cars and was killed. His 
mother lived in Lafayette-place, and was an aux 
thoress; I believe. Before noon on the day suc< 
ceeding the accident, according to the statement 
of the unhappy mother’s landlord to our agent, 
there were 17 letters received from lawyers offer 
ing to prosecute a claim against the company, five 
more lawyers called in person, and one fellow, who 
said he was a private detective, was so persistent 


in his demands to see the lady—~who had fled to 
Jersey City to escape the mob—that he had to be 
thrown out of the house by force, No suit has ever 
yet been begun in that ease, from which fact it 
would appear that the lady bas had the advice 
of an intelligent and honest lawyer to thd 
effect that the company was not liable, 
I only mention the case to show how those law< 
yars swarm like the Egyptian locusts whereves 
they scent afee. Why, not long since there waa 
one limb of the law who had in his pay, regularly, 
an attendant in Bellevue Hospital. We were puz 
zied to know how it was that that one chap got sa 
many cases of this class. He must have had 
dozen against us at one time,and more against 
other horse railroad companies. We found that 
= instant an accident case was brought into the 

ospital that attendant wouid send for him, and 
he would either wheedle or buliy a patient into 
consenting to his prosecuting the claim for dam< 
ages even before the accident was reported to the 
Police. Of course we made compiaint to Commis- 
sioner Hess against that enterprising attendant, 
and he was removed. 

“* Good doctors do not hunt patients, nor do good 
lawyers hunt clients. The fellows who practice 
getting business in this way are not good lawyers, 
nor even honest ones. They instigate litigation, 
regardless of whether there is any justice in the 
claims they set up: take cases ‘on speculation’ as 
the famous suit of Bardell against Pickwick was 
taken, but always manage to chisel a few doliarg 
‘out of their deluded clients for ‘expenses,’ and ii 
they ever succeed in worrying the company with 
@ compromise or settlement they will take the 
lion’s share of the money paid, or perhaps all of 
it. We have had several cases in which men beve 
comé to ug wishing to settle claims which had been 
in lawyers’ hands for months without any progress 
“go far as they could learn, and upon refererce to 
our books we have been enabled to show them 
that we had settled, and the lawyérs hada fobbed 

-the money long before. 
: “In almost all cases peopis who sufferinjuries for 
which a railway corporation is liable to damages 
will best serve their own interests by going with 
their claim directly to the company without the 
intervention of any lawyer, but if they will have 
lawyers let them take good, reputable ones, wha 
“will teil them squarely what merits their claims 
possess. We have the best legal advice that we 
can procure, and know thoroughly ourselves just 
what is the meastre of our responsibility, just 
where onr liability for the acts of our agents ex. 
tends. We are not foolish enough to contest q 
-claim where we see that we are iegally liable and 
are sure to be eventually beaten. The longer wa 
fight the greater wili be the cost to us in the end, 
so We prefer to settle at once, unless the claim is 
preposterously exorbitant. Spoaking for ourown 
company and I think I might say the same tor ail, 
we would willingly consent, in any and all cases, 
to abide by the decision of arbitrators—fair, im- 
partial business men who know the vaine of other 
peopie’s money as well as their own—and so save 
thecostof lawyersand court fees and the annoy- 
ance and loss of time that suits involve. And 
the advantage to claimants would be as great as to 
us. The lawyers who hunt such cases on specula- 
tion take 50 per cent. as thetr share—at least. 
Then look at the delays occasioned when exorbi- 
tant demands are made, which we will of course 
contest, upon principle, as long as possible. The 
case of William Schultz is an illustration in point. 
Suit was brought against us,in nis name, in Octo- 
ber, 1877. It bas been tried, appealed, a new trial 
granted, and that is where it is now, with possibly 
five years more to run In that case, by the 
way, the two principal witnesses for the claimant 
were discharged employes of the company, 
who are now under indictment for conspiracy 
and perjury, and we are fighting the claim because 
it has no basis in jastice or law; but the delays are 
no greater for that reason than they might be if 
we were simply resisting an excessive demand. 
And you would surprised to learn what exag- 
gerated ideas some people have of the damages 
obtainable. We are rarely served now with no- 
tices of suits for less than $10,000 damages. People 
demand ail the way from 35,000 to $35,000 fora 
blackened eye or a bruised shoulder, or even an 
injury to their supersensitive feelings. Only a few 
days ago I got notice of a suit for $15,000 fura 
slightly bruised shoulder. 

** Railway corporations do not pretend to be hoas- 
pitals or charitable societies, yet they do, in many 
cases, pay quite considerable sums of money fos 
damages to persons whocome directly to them, 
even where they are not clearly liable, and where 
they might successfaily resist suit. I know that 
we do so, and believe that the same is true of 
others, Unfortunately, that opens the door to not 
a few fraudulent claims. About four years ago 
there was a rascal who made a business of getting 
money out of street railroad comparies for ficéi- 
tious injuries. He got sums varying from $25 to 
$200 from the Third-Avenue, Broadway, East 
Broadway and Dry Dock, Eighth-Avenue, and Beli 
Line Companies, that I know of, and possibly from 
others. At the Ninth-Avenue offices he was cauchi 
and exposed. He also tried to get money from tig 
Long Island Railread Company for an injured 
hand that we had already paid him for. When he 
appeared to press a demand he always took his 
witness along, a man who had picked him up and 
tended him atthe time of bis misfortune, and it 
was always the same man—his accomplice of 
course. He is in the City yet, living on Forty-first- 
street, and we keep acoid eye on him waiting for 
him to resume operations. 

“ Another case was that of a man who sued usin 
1866, and actually had one trial decided in his 
favor, but upen a subsequent trial we proved that 
he had Hed in all his statements about himself, that 
the car he said he had been hurt by was not out 
the night he claimed to have been injured, and 
finally that his principal witness, who professed to 
have seen the aileged accideut, was not then in 
the country; so we beat that claim. 

“ We have paid fn amicable settlement in one case 
as large a sum as $14,000, in another $12,000, and 
very often from $2,000 to 33,000. Altogether ws 
have paid out twice as much money in seitlementa 
without the preliminaries of suits as we have 
been oe to pay by legal process, Seven: 
eighths of the cases in which suits are brought are 
on behalf of poorand ignorant people who hare 
been deiuded by shysters into believing that 
whether they bad any legal claims or not they 
would win through the sympathy of the juries, 
which are generally expected to be antago- 
nistic to corporations. And if the matter rest- 
ed exclusively with the juries they doubtiess 
would wip much oftener than they do. So long ag 
business men and reputable citizens seek to evade 
jury duty as much as they do, and juries are made 
up as they are, in great proportion, very often, of 
professional jurymen, or * iron-clads,’ so long we 
cannot expect any very nice discrimination and 
trained intelligence in dealing with questions of 
equity by such jurymen. Look at that case of 
Caroline Pike, who sued us in June, 1881, for dam- 
ages sustained by her on Decoration Day of that 
year. For once, passengers—who are usually dis- 
} to antagonize the companies—came 

‘orward to testify on our side, and proved 
that the woman's accident was caused by 
her own carelessness and disregard of the eonduc- 
tor’s caution. Sne, however, managed to win the 
sympathies of the jury to such an extent that they 
awarded her $2,500. Of course, we appealed, and 
the verdict was set aside, Judge Arnoux remarking 
in his decision that the oy ang of the jury evi- 
dently had warped their better judgment. The 
plaintiff's lawyer in that case, if he knew arything, 
must have known that he had no ground for action, 
A conscientious lawyer wouid have told the woman 
so. But this one wanted a case—hoped to worre 
us into a compromise, no doubt. and, failing in that, 
to get the jury on hisside. By the way, speaking 
of what these lawyersdo to get cases, about a 
year ago aman named Haggerty was injured by 
one of our cars, and a suit was broughtin his name, 
We sent our agent to see him, and Haggerty said 
that he nad never authorized the suit, and that the 
mark affixed to his supposed affidavit as his signa- 
ture was not made by him. And the lawyer who 
brought the suit actually wentto that man’s bed- 
side and threatened him with a suit, and even 
with personal violence, if he dared to withdraw the 
ease from his hands. 

“A very proper and just’thing would be to make 
the lawyers who get up these vexatious and 
groundless suits liable, upon the collapsing of 
their cases, for the legal expenses of the defenve, 
That would take a great many such suits off the 
dockets of the courts at once.” 


HOW 


™ A LAKE iN THE LAW COURTS. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Lake of Geneva has got into the law 
courts; it has been there for five years, and is ap- 


parently likely to stay there as long as if it had got 
inte Chancery in England. The cause is one from 
which we are suffering at the present moment in 
England with rd to our rivers. . The lake ig 
subject to sudden floods, which in Summer, 
after a severe Wi ae, Cone ae destruction on 
the lan a : me Spemes | ‘. — oo 
upper part C) assert owing to the 
o or ons to the outflow of Rhone 4. e- 
va. The that “caused by 
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TOPICS OUT OF MAGAZINES 


JNTERESTING FEATURES OF THE 
NUMBERS FOR OCTOBER. 
NEW-YORK’S NAMESAKE, 


Fifteen years ago Prof. Charles E. Anthon 
expressed his doubt whether a single impres- 
sion existed in America of a certain rare Duke 
of York and Albany medal, than which * no 
antiquarian curiosity more beautiful as a work 
of art or more interesting as a memorial of 
our City’s namesake, in a position of honor 
such as history seldom awards him, could be 
procured from abroad by one of its wealthy 
nnd enlightened residents.” From that time 


until now, he tells us in the Magazine of 
cimerican History, no specimen of this medal 
has come to light on this side the sea, but in 
London last May a copy made its appearance 
man auction-room, and Prof. Anthon, who 
had previously sold his English coins and med- 
nls and thereafter refrained from purchasing 
others in that department of numisratics, 
**could not resist the temptation to secure this 
jong and much coveted piece.” Accordingly, 
it has become his property ‘in consideration 
of a number of pounds which he prefers not 
to mention,”? The interest of this medal to 
New-York is peculiar and considerable. It was 
struck to commemorate the Duke’s victory over 
she Dutch off the Suffolk coast in 1665, and 
is Contemporary with the English seizure of 
the colony of New-Netherland, and the re- 
naming of its chief settlements, New-Amster- 
jum and Fort Orange, after the Duke. In the 
absence, therefore, of a medallic memorial of 
the itnglish acquisition, this medal may be 
taken as a substitute, and, without improprie- 
by, may be regarded as the earliest of New- 
York medals. So far as this City is concerned, 
Prof, Anthon suggests that a bust of the Duke 
of York and Alvany, in the costume thought 
appropriate in his day, derived from 
the portrait furnished by the medal, 
be erected in the lower end of Central Park. 
“It might be placed,” hoe says, ‘* between 
Ward’s tine Shakespeare, advancing musingly 
from the east, and his admirable Indian Hun- 
ter, recklessly flying toward the west, for it 
wouid form a connecting link between them, 
ind on its pedestal might be read some such 
scription as ‘James Stuart, Duke of York 
md Albany, after whom are named this State 
ind its two chief cities.” As to the character 
ot James, Prof. Anthun finds the satisfaction 
hat this medallion at least represents him 
when he was at his best, when he ‘* passed for 
i, great military and naval genius,” when Tu- 
venne had predicted that he would become 
“* one of the greatest Captains of the age,” and 
before, as King, he had made a “ wretched 
ruler’? and shown himself ‘tan imbecile cow- 
ard.” ‘There is a further satisfaction, he finds, 
in that ‘*from the point of view of our numer- 
our Catholic fellow-citizens he ranks higher 
Ahan others are in the habit of placing him.” 
iss Se 
SYMMES'S HOLE. 

One of the Harper papers this month is 
on the curious and half-forgotten theory of 
John Cleves Symmes that the earth is hollow, 
open at the poles, and probably, at least 
capable of being, inhabited. Perhaps the 
polar interest of the present time invests this 
topic with new interest, but it has certainly 
already had magazine treatment that is com- 
paratively recent, (in the Atlantic, in 1873,) 
and in 1876 it was brought somewhat 
fresh publicity by reports that a 
son of Symmes had revived it. One of 
Symmes’s sons—whether the particular one 
who was to revive the theory we do not know 
—has furnished the writer of the Harper 
paper with some of his information, but we 
do not hear that the son proposes again to 
have the theory enforced upon the attention 
of a hitherto incredulous world. ‘‘Symmes’s 
hole’? was certainly a romantic sort of theory. 
**sSymmes_ believed,’? says the writer of 
the Harper paper, “that there were 
benesth our feet miles and miles of wonderous, 
unclaimed domain; reindeer roamed its colder 
borders, fish swam in its seas, animals and 
trees and flowers of curious and unknown 
shape made its lifea primal gladness; splendid 
visions of untold wonders, misty dreams of 
splendors unnamable floated through his 
nightly and daily thoughts, and, greater than 
ali, burned within him the ceaseless desire to 
become the discoverer of this unknown lJand.”’ 
‘tbe writer has no doubt that Symmes was 
sincere and entirely above any charlatan idea 
of notoriety. Itis to be devoutly hoped that 
the new attention which this article will draw 
to his theory, will not tend to encourage any 
further polar expeditions. For the present 
our desire ior these expeditions has been well 
cared for and probably all men of science feel 
that they have had enough of Symmies’s hole. 


into 


MORALITY IN FAMOUS BOOKS, 

The issue and reissue, so to speak, of Walt 
Whitman’s famous volume is apparently the 
event which led Mr. Frothingham to write his 
North American article on ** The Morally Ob- 
jectionable in Literature.’ It is gratifying to 
find him treating that book with something 
besides impatient and unthinking indignation. 
W hile he ‘‘ disbelieves heartily” in Whitman’s 
theory of art, he has the sympathy and 


msight to say that those passages 
which have been the iain cause 
of the crusade against the book are 


those *‘of which the writer is probably least 
proud.” His poems have grown out of ‘“ ear- 
nest convictions,’ and he is ‘‘a believer—an 
2bsorbed, an intense one.’”’ So far from being 
a ‘prophet of obscenity,” he ‘‘sings a pean 
pf man in all his relations, and, in his own 
judgment, his song would be incomplete if it 
did not voice all human desires.” Toward some 
other famous books, however, Mr. Frothingnam 
is less lenient. Boccaccio’s is “ historically 
interesting,’’ but otherwise considerdd it is 
‘*of little account.’”?” What would Landor say 
to that? Of **Tom Jones” his opinion is less 
well defined, though he evidently does not 
think it a work that would have an entirely 
wholesome influence in the family. He quotes 
Thackeray’s protest against Tom Jones hoild- 
ing any heroic rank at all, “against his being 
cousidered a more than ordinary young fel- 
low, ruddy-cheeked, broad-shouldered, and 
fond of wine and pleasure,’’ and the further 


remark of Thackeray’s that ‘the would 
not rob a church, but that is 
all.” In spite of this, there can be 


little doubt that Thackeray held a good opin- 
ion of Fielding’s hero. His preface to ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis” clearly points that way. Mr. Froth- 
ingham is even skeptical toward ‘‘ Wilhelm 
ieister,” although he lays to its charge 
‘little worse than moral indifference.’? That 
Carlyle should translate it—Carlyle, ‘a 
man of austere morals, incorruptible in 
thought and feeling’’—was due, he thinks, 
jo the fact that he was  ‘“‘inter- 
asted in the writer’s evident ambition.” 
Carlyle did not undertake work on motives so 
light as these. He never wrotea book that his 
heart was not in; nor could he have translated 
pne from weaker motives. Hesaid tohis wife, 
when he had finished the ‘‘ French Reyvolu- 
jion:” ** What they willdo with this book none 
know, my Jeannie lass; but they have not had 
tora two hundred years any book that came 
more truly from a man’s very heart.”’ 
—_——__-._-——— 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS. 

The revolution that has long been coming 
in England, and seems now perhaps more cer- 
tain of coming than at some former periods 
of prophecy, is the text of a strong and very 
readable article by H. M. Hyndman in the 
North American, Elsewhere than in Eng- 
land, he says, the Anglo-Saxon blood is still 
proving itself second to no other, and hence 


it is high time that the great pody of English- ' 


men ‘should take up their heritage;” 
that they should make common cause 
with their Irish brethren, as well in England 
as in Ireland, in one continuous effort to free 
the workers of both peoples from class domi- 
nation and class greed. Life for working 
men in England is now “one perpetual revo- 
lution ;”’ they are never sure of their homes or 
‘their livelihood from one week’s end to an- 
‘other; once in every twoand a half years 
they change their homes, and their homes, as 
timo goes on, become dearer and dearer. — Un- 
der the present social conditions there is ac- 
tually no hope for them; in fact, the future 
for them seems darker than ever it was. As 
now constituted, the House of Cominons has 
become ‘little more than a middle-class 
debating club, with a party wire-puller in the 
Bpeaker’s chair.” It must far more directly 
represent the hopes and fears, aspirations and 

rievances of the great body of Englishmen, 
Prust gain strength and vigor in the free, 

luff air of democratic agitation,” if it is 
** to revive the memory of its ancient glories.”’ 
Mr. Hyndman defines the present position in 
peewee to be specifically this: ‘‘(1) In no civ- 

lized country in the world is_ there 
such & monopoly of the land as in Great 
‘Britain: 2) In no _ country. are cani- 
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tal, machinery, and credit so concentrated 
in the hands of aciass. (83) In nocountry is 
there such a complete social separation be- 
tween classes. (4) no country is the con- 
trast between the excessive wealth of the few 
and the grinding poverty of the many so 
striking. (5) In no country is the machinery of 
government so entirely in the hands of the 
non-producing classes or are the people so 
cajoled out of voting power and due repre- 
sentation. (6) In no country are the people 
so dependent for their necessary food on 
sources of supply thousands of miles away. 
(7) In no country is it so difficult fora man 
to rise out of the wage-earning class,* (8) In 
no country in the world is justice so dear or 
its administration so completely in the hands 
of the governing classes who make the laws,” 





COLLEGE FACULTIES AND TRUSTEES. 

There are encouraging signs that col- 
lege Faculties are no better satisfied with cer- 
tain prevailing Trustee methods in this conn- 
try than are college Alumni. Certain Trus- 
tees have long conducted matters very much 
in their own way; they have, indeed, rather 
enjoyed their free exercise of power, and 
being, as too many of them are, successful 
men either retired from business altogether 
or possessed of an easy competence, they 
quite like the dignity and amusement which 


come from college administration and malad- 
ministration. Of the inner life of the college, 
they often know painfully and hopelessly lit- 
tle; of the inside of a college, some of them, 
in fact, never learned anything at all from 
personal experience; but that they are gifted 
with adequate mental endowments for 


‘*hiring” Professors and  ‘‘ discharging” 
them, for putting a new _ teacher 
into this department and taking an 


old, faithful and etficient one out of that, 
isas much matter of faith with them as is 
their ability again to manage enormous farms, 
to build up a great trade in flour, feed, and 
sugar, or to make a fortune out of saw-mills 
in Wisconsin, ‘Theirs are the often sad limita- 
tions of self-made men, Itis gratifying, there- 
fore, to see W. T. Hewett, in the Atlantic, 
making an earnest plea for what he happily 
calls ‘autonomy in the Faculty.” He holds, 
what mos6 intelligent college men except Trus- 
tees will agree with him in holding, that the 
Faculty ‘‘should determine the character of 
the instructions, and elect or nominate all Pro- 
fessors and instructors,’”’ and that it snould be 
‘*the one unit of internal administration.’ 
Trustees should hold in trust the property, 
should make the appropriations, and 
should confirm or reject nominations, but 
to estimate the amount and variety of 
the instruction, the number of departments 
and instructors, and the needs of the library 
and museums, and, also, to judge of the ex- 
pediency and character of all buildings to be 
erected, these are matters which should be 
left to those who know something about them. 
Prof. Hewett further suggests that the Facul- 
ty, which has a continuous existence, ‘* must 
be the permanent repository of power” in the 
matter ofinstruction; that there must not be 
an uncertainty regarding tenure of office; 
that frequent changes in the teaching force 
‘*mean a varying and doubtful standard of 
instruction,”’ and that, where there is found 
an‘ unorganized Faculty, ‘' forever tentative 
in its men and measures,” a university cannot 
long exist. In other words, it might be said 
that methods which would not diminish the 
efficiency of a large farm, a bank, or a lum- 
bering industry, would strangle a college. 
College teachers are not to be engaged and 
dismissed after the manner in which clerks 
and head-sawyers are engaged and dismissed. 
Something is not only due to a man of educa. 
tion and professional eminence, but something 
is due toa college. Firmness of will and in- 
dependence of judgment are undoubted rights 
of college Trustees; they are also the undoubt- 
ed rights of Taurus—until he gets into a china 
shop. 
eS Ss 
NORFOLK GROWING AT LAST. 

Norfolk has been strikingly late in fvl- 
filling, or promising to fulfill, the glowing 
prophecies made of her future so long ago as 
the times of Patrick Henry and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, ‘that she hada natural right to com- 
mercial supremacy was declared by both these 
men, and thatshe would reachit they both 
believed. And yet 10 years ago the town had 
done scarcely anything to achieve greatness. 
Even at the outbreak of the war she had ac- 


quired but a slight importance, her cotton re- 
ceipts having been in 1459 only 6,174 bales, or 
about one-eightieth part of what they were 
in the year 1880; the total for that year was 
472,259. Wegetthese facts from Charles Burr 
Todd’s article in Lippincott. He says the city 
is now ‘‘literally overflowing with life and 
vigor.’ Brick blocks are supplanting the old 
wooden tumble-down houses; negroes are pav- 
ing the streets; a railway is going down that 
finds a terminus in Western navigable rivers, 
and the pile-driver’s rattle and thud are heard 
along the water-front. Mammoth red-fun- 
neled Clyde-built steamers lie at anchor in the 
harbor receiving their freight of cotton, and 
so soon as the Kanawha Canal is completed 
there will be an uninterrupted water commu- 
nication between Norfolk.and the entire basin 
of the Upper Mississippi and with Fort Benton 
at the foot of the Kocky Mountains, 
RE RS 
SHIP-BUILDING DECLINE, 

The economical point in ship-building 
which gives that industry its peculiar value, 
says Mr. Henry Hall, in the International Re- 
view, (for September.) is that it ‘*consumes the 
minimum of materials and requires the maxi- 
mum of well-skilled labor.’’ Starting with this 
proposition, he fortifies with an abundance of 
fresh and telling facts a vigorous plea for the 
revival of this industry on our shores, As 
Mr. Hail has been long engaged in the 
collection of shipping statistics for the 
Census Bureau, his paper has an addi- 
tional importance. First are given some in- 
teresting figures respecting the money-making 
power of ships in good times. Thus the great 
Atlantic steamers ‘‘have all been built with 
the profits of the smaller vessels that preceded 
them.” With expenses of from $20,000 to $35,- 
000 on each round trip, they often earn from 
$60,000 to $75,000 on a single trip. Sailing 
ships also pay remarkably well. California 
clippers, before the war, ‘‘all made their own- 
ers rich.” Within 11 months after she was 
built (in 1852) the Sovereign of the Seas earned 
$200,000. About 40 trades thrive by the 
building of ships, perhaps a dozen more 


@y the handling of them, so that from $7,000 


to $12,000 worth of crude material employs a 
vast deal of human labor before it is trans- 
formed into a nirfety-thousand-dollar sailing 
ship ora four-hundred-thousand-dollarsteamer. 
But the art of ship-building is dying ont among 
us. We built in 1840 a total of 101,016 tons; 
in 1850 a total of 265,351; in 1860 a total of 
220,444; in 1870 a total of 182,832, and in 1880 
a total of 107,978, or about.the same that we 
built 40 years ago. Many yards on the At- 
lantic coast ‘‘have been closed, apparently 
tor good,’’ and some are planted with corn 
and crops of other vegetables, while still 


others have become pastures. Master build- 
ers say it would be now almost im- 
possible to coliect a force of men 


to build a ship, so generally have the old work- 
men gone into other occupations. Ship-yards 
which 20 and 30 years ago were famous, build 
pow only tugs, ferry-boats, and small pleas- 
ure yachts. America has to-day only 837 sail- 
ing vessels and 34 steamers engaged in her for- 
eign trade, while from Great Britain she re- 
ceives the assistance of 1,974 sailing ships and 
887 steamers. Germany and Spain each send 
us more steamers than we supply ourselves, 
and Norway sends raga Pog many sailing ves- 
sels as we contribute, r. Hall closes with 
the following among other suggestions: 

‘*The writer ventures to say that there is urgent 
need of a full investigation, which shall especially 
extend toa thorough inguiry into all the regula- 
tions which the ingenuity of European Govern- 
ments has devised for the benefit of their 1m yen 
and totheir whole policy on this important sub- 
ject. There are a vast variety of reguiations 
abread of which we have very little exact informa- 
tion, all looking to the cheapening of tne ship 
itself, and of its expenses after it is built, and th 
payment to it of large sums of money for mai 
service. Landis set aside for ship-yards at low 
rent, and a multitude of favors are granted to build- 
ers and owners by Jocal and public authorities. This 
is the one branch of the subject which remains to 
be studied, and it should now be vigorously inves- 
tigated.” 


a soe 
PHYSIOGNOMIC INCONSISTENCIES, 

Dr. Gs3wald has. begun another series, 
He is still anecdotal and given to curious 
things. ‘*Physiognomic Curiosities” is the 
title of this series, which makes its appearance 
in the Popular Science Monthly. Like his 
others, it is readable, with a tendency to be 
interesting and ‘‘smart”’ rather than scientific 


and dignified. Systems of eens he al- 
ludes to as “four dogmatic skull systems, 
which, besidos minor confirmations, lack the 
important one of the vow populi.” Some of 
the curiosities which he has collected are these; 
Tha evthorities oy no means agree on points of 
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physiognomy. Thus,many have held that a pro- 
tuberance of the eyes indicates a retentive 
memory and fluency of speech, while others, 
including the Latin sages, have considered it 
a sign of stupidity. ‘The Greeks admired 
large eyes as tokens of a large soul, but others 
have seen in them nothing but a large share 
of curiosity. Kant is quoted as saying that 
he often found an expression in faces that 
puzzled him until he mimicked that character- 
istic. Then his mind involuntarily turned in 
the direction of the person’s predominating 
‘passion, and he thus was furnished a key to 


the problem, Baron Bunsen has sug- 
gested that the origin of the  prej- 
udice against red hair lies in the fact 


that it distinguished the aborignees of North- 
ern Europe, whose descendants have survived 
in Jutland and Connemara, When these races 
resisted the Indo-Germanic invasion, an aver- 
sion to their personal characteristics was ac- 
quired until it became an instinct of the Nor- 
man and Saxon nature. In certain parts of 
Schleswig, where yellowish-red hair has be- 
come hereditary, it is said that the local drug 
stores do an excellent business in the sale 
of lead combs. which by use have been 
found to change the objectionable tint to 
auburn. On the other hand, the Venetian 
ladies, at the height of Venetian power, substi- 
tuted red hair for their own raven tresses, and 
a considerable revenue was derived by the 
State from a tax on the artificial red article. 
Cuvier is quoted as saying that whitish hair 
that is soft and thin denotes a feeble organiza- 
tion and a yielding, timid temper, on which 
Dr. Oswald comments: ‘‘ Who is not at once 
reminded of the timid, flaxen-haired inmates 
of our infirmaries and orphan asylums?’ His 
point is clear enough as concerns infirmaries, 
but it is hard to see why a feeble organization 
in a child should be in any way responsible tor 
his presence in an orphan asylum. 
ME NS 


FEWER CATHOLIC BOOKS RBNAD. 

There has been within 10 years a serious, 
and, what will appear to many people, an un- 
looked for decline in the Catholic book-pub- 
lishing business of this country. ‘To those who 
from habit watch events with especial care 
this, perhaps, will not appear very surprising, 
though to the great mass of people it will seem 
incongruous. Recently the chief publishers of 
this country, in a circular-letter, declared 
that “the average sale of any new Catholic 
book published within the past 10 years has not 
reached by one-half the number of copies sold 
of similar works 20 years ago,’ nor is 
it true that there has been a respectable aggre- 
gate when the greater number of new books, 
now over 10 years ago, ia taken into the reck- 
oning. The loss actually represents a mae 
off in the number of Catholic buyers. Mr. 
R. G. Hassard uses this fact for tbe text of an 
interesting article in the Catholic World, 
‘*The materialism of the age,” he says, ‘‘af- 
fects us incommon with our Protestant friends, 
but not in eee the same way. We are not 
losing ourselves in the vagaries of atheistic 
speculations, but then we are not thinking 


at all. We are indifferent to the skeptical 
and agnostic literature of the day, 
but equally indifferent to all other 


literature. Our reading is almost confined to 
the daily press, and even that exercise is per- 
formed with the least possible thought.’’ Not 
only are publishers brought to ruin by this 
decline, but authors find their occupations 
gone. Where there was fair promise 20 years 
ago of the growth of a vigorous Catholic lit- 
erature in this country, ‘‘ to-day there is 
hardly asign of it.’ lew Catholic authors 
can afford to write a book now, and nobody 
could “earn a living as a Catholic manof let- 
ters.” Such persons are either driven to some 
other calling than literature, or ‘‘ they write 
their books for non-Catholics and keep their 
religion for domestic use.” The tollowing 
paragraph is impressive: 

**Consider fora moment what this means. Lit- 
erature is rapidly expanding in this country and 
acquiring an enormous influence. It is occupying 
the place which In the Protestant community was 
once filled by the pulpit. It is the only aequisition 
except money for which Americans entertain a 
great respect, The strength of any class in the for- 
mation and direction of the notional character 
may be measured by its literary progress. Yet 
while our countrymen hurry forward we go back, 
as we increase in numbers, as we heap up wealth, 
as we build schools and colleges, as we manufac- 
ture bachelors and masters of arts—we cease to 
read. The number of retail book-sellers is less than 
it was 20 years ago, For the past 10 years the 
Catholic book business generally has Soon con: 
ducted ataloss. \ttempts to increase the circula- 
tion of works of the best class by printing them 
in cheap editions have failed. Attempts to com- 
mend them to people of taste and means by haud- 
some editions have fared not much better. If it 
were proper to give figures of the sale of certuin of 
the ablest, the most interesting, and the best 
known of the Catholio books now in the market 
the disclosures would be astonishing. Itis true that 
now and then a book achieves popularity, but the 
rare cases of capricious success only make the sur 
rounding failures more disheartening. Prayer- 
books and school-books apart, all branches of liver 
ature—history, biography, dogma, philosophy, fic- 
tion, the belles-lettres—wither under the general 
blight. Catholic publishers haves tried hard, but 
they cannot find anything that the Catholic public 
will read. Even Cardinal Newman, whom the 
world recognizes as one of the greatest masters of 
English style and dialeccics, at once one of the 
strongest and most delightful writers of the 
century, is read much more by Protestants than by 
the Catholic laity.” 

neoaciia = 
COLUMBUS. 

In Mr. Higginson’s Harper paper on the 
Spanish discoveries—in his series of Ameri- 
can historical papers—there is a curious 
anecdote. Twenty-five years ago the Ameri- 
can Minister at Turin was asked by a young 
Sardinian of high rank whether he knew 
what ever. became of a certain Spanish or 
Italian « navigator who,, in the © early 
part of the fifteenth century, sailed 
westward from Spain in the hope of 
discovering land |. This, then, appears to be 
all that was known by young men of high 
rank on the island of Sardinia respecting the 
fame and deeds of Columbus. Mr. Higgin- 
son applies the anecdote to the uncertainty 
that still exists as to whether it was Columbus 
who first found the New World, and whether 
he is entitled to the name of real discoverer. 
He states the bearings of this question very 
clearly and interestingly, and, indeed, the en- 
tire paper will interest well-informed people 
as well as people such as this young Sardinian, 
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LETTERS FROM LAMB. 

Still another installment of letters from 
Charles Lamb! Since Talfourd broucht out 
his first publication they have been coming 
out slowly and fltfuily in all manner of places, 
some of them good and valuable, others of 
indifferentconsequence. Probably we are get- 
ting near the end of theso unfortunate piece- 
meal publications. Certainly, the  let- 
ters . printed in tho Century, .if they 
are the, best that remained behind, fa- 
vor that © view. They are not; very 
interesting, written although they were to 
John Howard Payne. In one of them Lamb 
is pr 3 disappointed in Talfourd, who does 
the critiques in the Zimes, and who promised 
his strenuous services, [in behalf of a certain 
play,] but by some damn’d arrangement he 
was sent to the wrong house, and a most in- 
iquitous account substituted for his, which I 
am sure would have been a kind one.”” Again 
he tells Payne: ‘Should you have any 
more pieces and want to get a copy- 
right for them, I am the worst person to 
negotiate with any book-seller, having been 
cheated by all I have had to do with (except 
Taylor and Hessey—but they do not publish 
theatrical pieces) and I know not how to go 
about it or who [sic] to apply to. But if you 
had no better negotiator 1 should know the 
minimum you expect, for I should not like to 
make a bargain out of my own head, po | 
(after the Duke of Wellington) the worst of a 
negotiators.’’ A letter in which Lamb ex- 
presses a desire again to be in Paris he signs: 
“Votre Tres Humble Serviteur, Charlois 
Agneau, alias C. Lamb.’’ Ono day 
he has heard that a friend is coming to intro- 
duce ‘‘a literary lady who wants to see me, 
and whose portentous nameis ' Plura’—in Eng- 
lish, ‘many things.’ Now, of all God’s crea- 
tures,’”’ he adds, ‘I detest letters-affecting, 
authors-hunting ladies.’’ The contributor of 
these letters, 8. Chilton, says of Payne 
that he has **seen and read letters written by 
Payne while he was in Paris, which disclose a 
condition of impecuniosity almost incredible— 
sponging on his acquaintances for money to 
pay the postage on his letters to Mr. Glover, 

enied by his landlady access to his 
scanty wardrobe, occasionally foragingin res- 
taurants for a daily meal, (often nothing but 
bread and cheese,) or some other similar shift.” 
Letters of this sort would be of more interest 
than those of Lamb, could Mr. Chilton pro- 
duce them, for it is not generally known that 
so great destitution was the lot of him who 
wrote at Tunis ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” In one 
of the Lamb letters, by the way, Lamb. speaks 
of a practice he has fallen into since he left 
Paris, ‘of taking too much strong spirits of a 
night.’? Indeed, it means to appeer from sev- 
eral sources, that Lamb had, as Carlyle said, 
a@ somewhat “ inennerable oroclivity to gin.” . 
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SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP 


—_—_—— 


An underground telegraph system between 
Paris and Marseilles is nearly ready for use, 

Vivisection is to be rigidly prohibited 
throughout Sweden by order of the Govern- 
ment. 


France in 1878 produced 17,600,000 pounds 
of cocoons; in 1879 only 11,000,000 pounds, and 
in 1880 14,000,000 pounds, 


Dr. Hewson asserts that the common spar- 
row isliable to have smali-pox and is capable 
of communicating that disease, 


It is suggested by Herr Dueberg that the 
moon may be habitable on the side invisible 
from the earth, the water and the atmosphere 
being drawn thither by the effects of gravita- 
tion. 


At a meeting of the Russian Chemical 
Society, on Sept. 22, M. Mendelejeff stated 
that the specific gravity of the petroleum of 
Baku was between 0.881 and 0.880, and that it 
yielded large quantities of vaseline. 


Ultramarine blue is decided by M. Guckel- 
berger to be a true definite chemical com- 
pound, requiring for its formation a tempera- 
ture about the melting point of zinc, and 
toward the end of the process even a still 
higher degree of heat. 


In Europe electric railways are growing 
rapidly in public estimation, not only on the 
Continent, but in Great Britain. Already 100 
mules of electric transit are in operation, and 
there is every probability of the total mileage 
being considerably increased before the end of 
the present year, 


Sir James Paget is indignant at the nature 
of the English law against vivisection. ‘I 
may,’ he says, ‘‘ pay a rat-catcher to destroy 
allthe rats in my house with any poison he 
pleases, but I may not myself, unless with a 
license from the Home Secretary, poison them 
with snake poison.” 

On Sept. 1 it was announced that the 
admission of new pupils to the course of medi- 
cal training for women at the Nicholas Mili- 
tary Hospital, St. Petersburg, will be discon- 
tinued atter the present term. When the now 
entered students finish their course clinical in- 
struction for women at the hospital will cease. 


For the second time the promontory of 
Posilipo, west of Naples, has been tunneled, 
and is to accommodate a steam connection be- 
tween Naples and Pozzuoli. There was an 
ancient tunnel there passing under Virgil’s 
tomb, Some suppose that the old tunnel was 
partially a natural formation and that it had 
been enlarged by the ancient Romans. 


At the late meeting of the Acclimatization 
Society of Paris medals were awarded to Sir 
James R.G. Maitland, of Sanchie, near Sterling, 
Scotland, for his establishment of fish culture ; 
to James bk. Harting tor his work on ** Ostrich- 
farming and Historical Researches in the Ex- 
tinct Animals of Great Britain,’ and to Mr. 
Harvey Brown for his work on the reintro- 
duction of the capercalzie into Scotland. 

It is asserted that the electric lighting of 
the Vaudeville, on the Boulevard Montmartre, 
has far exceeded the expectation of the most 
sanguine, In a double sense it is a brilliant 
event. Every night the hall is densely 
Jt seems that the power employed 
is an ll-horse power gas engine, which, with 
Faure accumulators, is sufficient to keep 250 
Swan lamps in a state of incandescence every 
evening. 

Capt. King, of Paris, makes a positive on 
glass from a negative, and on the same glass, 
in this way: ‘the back of the negative is cov- 
ered with soluble bitumen or asphalt, and then 
illuminated through the negative. After an 
exposure sufficient to render the light part in- 
soiuble the remainder of the asphalt is dis- 
solved off with any of the usual solvents, and 
the result is a positive. The silver negative is 
then dissolved of? with the chloride of copper 
and a fixing agent. 


An artist of Florence several years ago 
introduced a method of painting on silk or 
other fine fabrics in such a way that the sur- 
faces of the colors were not damaged when 
folded or rubbed, but remained as bright and 
as smooth as when first laid on by the brush. 
‘the medium of the Adolfi process is no longer 
kept secret, as it is protected by patent. It is 
manufactured for the use of amateurs and oth- 
ers, Some Italian artists, it is said, have tried 
the medium for ordinary oll-painting on canvas, 


From a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Tasmania, by the Rev. J. E. Tenison 
W ood, it appears that the sweet-bmar has be- 
come a rampant and formidable weed, and so 
have the cochineal cuctus and one or two of its 
kindred developed into similar nuisances in 
Australia and Tasmania. The European furze 
has also grown very abundant in ‘Tasmania, 
but as yet it does not flourish on the mainland 
of Australia. The American butterfly, Danais 
erippus, occurs all over Australia, and has been 
seen far out at sea in enormous flights. 


The Nature reminds its readers that the 
British were not the first to bring balloons 
with them to Egypt for purposes of war. They 
were certainly taken out by the French army 
in 1794. HKonaparte was unable to use them, 
however, as the apparatus for the preparation 
of the hydrogen gas was destroyed when Nel- 
son annihilated the French fleet at Aboukir. 
These balloons were very small, having a ca- 
pacity of only 520 cubic métres. They were 
made of silk, and were inflated with hydrogen 
made by causing steam to act on iron filings. 


M. H. Geotfroy has brought to the atten- 
tion of the French Academy of Sciences a 
specimen of electric lighting wire which seems 
to answer the purpose of preventing fires. It 
consists of a copper wire insulated with as- 
bestus and threaded through a lead pipe, Ac- 
cording to experiments made in Paris by M. 
Henri ‘Lippmann, engineer to the Faure Elec- 
tric Accumulator Company, a sample of the 
conductor of this wire was entirely volatilized 
without the leaden pipe being affected. The 
volatilization takes place in the fraction of a 
second, 


Light nickel-plating may, it is said, be ef- 
fected by boiling. Dr. R. Kaizer prepares a 
bath of pure granulated tin, argols, and wa- 
ter, heats it to boiling, and then adds a small 
quantity of red-hot nickel oxide. A portion 
of the nickel, as is shown by the green color 
which the solution assumes—that is, above the 
grains of tin—is immediately dissolved. If a 
copper or brass article is now immersed in the 
solution it almost instantly becomes covered 
with a silver-like coating of almost pure nickel. 
If a little cobalt carbonate or cobalt tartrate 
be added to the bath a bluish tint is produced 
which may be made lighter or darker accord- 
ing to the quantity added. When the article 
is rubbed with dry sawdust or finely powdered 
chalk a very brilliant polish is obtained. 


A writer in the Journal of Science criticis- 
ing the recently published work of M. George 
Ville on agriculture says: ‘*M. Ville, lixe 
mauy of his countrymen, is not a little exer- 
cised on a subject intimately connected with 
the national supply of food. France, more 
perhaps than any other country, has sought to 
keep down superfluous mouths; she has, so to 
speak, capitalized the funds which would have 
been required for bringing up a larger popula- 
tion, and she is now far from satisfied with the 
results. The fact remains that a Malthusian 
nation or a Malthusian class in a nation must 
simply efface itself unless similar principles 
were universally adopted. All schemes pro- 
posed by man to stamp out the struggle for 
existence in his own species seem doomed to 
tailure. 

Regarding the origin and formation of the 
diamond in nature, Dr. A. B. Griffiths says 
there are only three ways in which the crys- 
tals are produced—by fusion, by solution, and 
by sublimation, and as the diamond has been 
found in sedimentary rocks, and in an allu- 
vial matrix of sandstone and pebbles, and 
knowing that sandstone and pebbles are pro- 
duced by the action of water, and as aqueous 
or sedimentary strata are often fossiliferous, 
we may draw an inference that the carbon- 
aceous matter of the fossil plants and animals 
has been dissolved by highly heated water 
aided by great pressure existing in the crust 
of the earth, and that the carbon had subse- 
quently cooled slowly down into the crystal- 
line form of the diamond. In other words, the 
diamond is the result of a solution process, 


Three processes connected with the orna-, 


mentation of glass, the Journal of the Society 
of Arts reports, were lately brought betore 
the Société de Encouragement, Paris. M. 
Cacault, of Colombes, prints on the fine and 
hard earthenware of Greil photographic im- 
essions which are fixed at a single burning. 
. Lacroix, of Paris, has produced pencils 
like those of plumbago, but consisting of 
various vitrifiable colors. A design executed 
with them on glass having the surface slightly 
dulled stands the fire and becomes fixed like a 
painting on glass. A similar process tried a 
few years ago on DS ag prong is said to have 
been successtul. . Lutz Knechtle, a Swiss, 
decorated glass (cold) by his com 
silicate of soda or potassium, with the addi- 
tion of zinc-white or ultramarine. The colors 
are applied by means of a stamp or roller; 
they dry quickly and they stand washing. 


At the Cape of Good Hope an experiment 
with native bort, as a substitute for the Bra- 
zilian carbonado in boring for coal. has hean 
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highly successful. Bort is a variety of dia 
mond, but black in color, irregular in struc- 
ture, and quite unsuited for ornamental pur- 
oses. ‘*The last six crowns used were 8 
nches in diameter and set with bort. It was 
found that these bored through 1,100 feet of 
sandstone and shale, part of it exceedingly 
hard, being indurated by contact with intru- 
sive rock. The average boring per crown was 
therefore 183 feet, and the last crown was 
nearly as good as new. Of the above six 
crowns one bored through 322 feet 7 inches, 
and was still usable, while another bored 
through 350 feet. In precisely the same class 
of country eight crowns supplied from Lon- 
don i set with carbonado bored only 30 feet 
eac. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—_o————. 


—Dr, Abel, the learned philologist and 
accomplished journalist of Berlin, is to de- 
liver the Ilchister lectures at Oxford Univer- 
sity in October. 


—A volume of ‘* Theatrical Anecdotes,’’ 
edited by Mr. Jacob Larwood, has just been 
added by Chatto & Windus, London, to their 
Mayfair Library. 


) —The author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo”’ contrib-: 
utes a second preface to his work entitled 
‘* Natural Religion,” in which he answers the 
objections of some of his critics, 


—Dr. Troels Lund, of Copenhagen, is en- 
gaged on an elaborate history of Denmark 
and Norway during the second halt of the 
sixteenth century, of which four parts have 
already appeared. 


—The Rev. A. G. L’Estrange’s new 
work, entitled ‘‘The Friendships of Mary 
Russell Mitford, as Recorded in Letters from 
her Literary Correspondents,’? will appear 
with Hurst & Blackett’s imprint during the 
present month, 


—An Austrian paper announces that 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro is about to 
publish a poetical drama in three acts. Itis 
called ** The Empress of the Balkans,” ana is 
in Servian, but the royal author thinks of 
translating it into French. 


—Sir Thomas Brassey’s great work on 
“Tho British Navy; Its | Salen Resources, 
and Administration” is a ponderous undertak- 
ing. The third volume, just issued by the 
Longmans, London, is devoted to ‘* opinions 
on the ship-building policy of the Navy.”’ 


—The first numbers of a serial edition of 
Goethe’s complete works, edited by Herr 
Dintzer, have appeared at Stuttgart. They 
are illustrated by several well-known German 
artists, and the edition is intended to be a 
companion to the illustrated editions of Shake- 
speare and Schiller issued in Germany some 
time ago. 


—Mr. M. Compton Heaton’s sketch of 
Correggio, prepared for Sampson Low & Co.’s 
series of the Great Artists, follows as close- 
ly as possible in the steps of Dr. Meyers, the 
well-known German critic, and goes far to- 
ward conveying in words the wonderful charm 
which all students feel in the paintings of this 
master, who is emphatically one of the great- 
est of colorists. 


—An edition de luxe of 250 copies on Hol- 
land paper is announced by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. as a companion edition to the new 
12-volume Hawthorne edited and annotated 
by G. P. Lathrop. Special pains have been 
taken to make this unusual if not soli- 
tary instance of an edition de luxe of the com- 
plete works of an American author all that 
the most fastidious bibliomaniac can demand. 


—The Atheneum has been compelled to 
defer its intention to print a mass of corre- 
spondence throwing light on the life of Lord 
Byron because several members of the Leigh 
and Byron families have intimated that the 
publication of the letters would be distasteful 
to them, though it reiterates the statement 
that there is nothing in the documents that 
does not redound to the credit of Lord Byron 
and his sister. 

—The Longmans are to issue a sixpenny 
magazine in November, consisting of from 100 
to 128 pages, which is intended to meet the 
wants of the great army of readers with 
which England has been reinforced since the 
passage of the Elementary Education act in 
1870. Among its contributors will be Mr. 
Grant Alien, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. W. D. 
Howells, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Mr. J. A. 
Froude, Mrs. Oliphant, Dr. Samvel Smiles, 
Prof. Huxley. Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and Dr. 
Tyndall. 


—Mr. Rotert L. Galloway, the author of 
‘*The Steam Engine and Its Inventors,’’ has 
just published, through the Macmillans, ** A 
History of Coal Mining in Great Britain,” in 
which he delineates the principal features in 
the growth of the great coal industry, with 
special reference to the improvements in engi- 
neering which have been made since the mines 
were opened. Much space in the work is al- 
lowed to the account of what has been done 
for the safety of miners, to the railways, 
the steam engine, and the locomotive, which 
were almost called into existence by mining 
requirements, 


—Dr. James McCosh has a new philo- 
sophical work about ready for the press—* Cri- 
teria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as Opposed to 
Agnosticism; Being a Treatise on Applied 
Logic.” In the preface Dr. McCosh says of 
his book: ‘‘ The aim of this work is to show 
that there is truth, that truth can be found, 
and that there are tests by which we may de- 
termine it when found. The work is divided 
into two parts, One in which we seek to find 
the criteria of first principles, and in the other 
the criteria of the laws of individual facts.’’ 
The volume is number one of a philosophic se- 
ries which Dr. McCosh proposes to write and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons to publish. 


—The Baroness Bertha von Makenholtz 
Biilow has added to the Kindergarten Man- 
uals, published by W. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., London, a little volume on ‘** Hand-work 
and Head-work,” which shows their relation 
to one another, and the reform of education, 
according to the principles of Frobel. It is 
translated by Alice M. Christie, who has ren- 
dered previous works of Frau von Bilow into 
English, and whose re-editing of the original 
work makes it all the better for English read- 
ers. The book takes up vital questions in edu- 
cation, and ought to have a considerable circu- 
lation in this country, especially in Boston, 
where kindergarten schools are largely in 
yogue, 

—Dr. Robert Munro’s volume on ‘ An- 
cient Scottish Lake Dwellings or Crannogs,”’ 
bearing the imprint of David Douglas, Edin- 
burgh, comprises all that is actually known of 
ancient British lake dwellings up to the pres- 
ent time, and still furtaer elucidates a subject 
to which Dr. Joseph Anderson, keeper of the 
National Museum of the Antiquariens of Scot- 
land, has already given considerable attention 
in a general way, but no one has yet exceeded 
Dr. Munro in the original investigations in 
this branch of archeology. The geographical 
field of his.researches is the south-west section 
of Scotland, but the volume also includes a 
supplementary chapter on the remains of lake 
dwellings in England. 


—The Cambridge University Press has 
begun a*notable. service to abstract science in 

ublishing the first volume of Sir William 
Fromme **Mathematical and Physical Pa- 
pers.’”? The several volumes will include his 
articles collected from different scientific pe- 
riodicals from May, 1841, to the present time. 
The first takes in only those published between 
the yoars 1841 and 1858, and is a reprint of all 
his contributions to science within that time 
except those which appeared 10 years ago in 
his volume of ‘Collected Papers on Electro- 
statics and Magnetism.” ‘The papers are 
given as originally published, without even 
verbal change, and where additions or annota- 
tions seemed necessary they are inclosed in 
brackets and dated. 


—A. Williams & Co. will have ready in 
October a new story by the author of ‘‘ Cape 
Cod Folks,” which will have the quaint title 
‘““Towhead,’”’ and will undertake to describe 
village lifein New-England. This will be a 
realistic fiction like the one which aroused the 
wrath of Cape Codders, but Miss McLean is 
understood to have taken the precaution to 
substitute unreal names for real names, thus 
avoiding a second lawsuit. Other books tobe 
brought out by the same house are ‘* Trouble- 
some Children,” by a popular American di- 
vine; a ‘*Memoir of Miss Edgworth,” by 
Grace A, Oliver, being the first attempt at 

utting together a detailed account of the far- 
amed author of * Belinda;’? Mr. A. Bronson 
Alcott’s ““ Estimate of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
Character and Genius,” and a ‘History of 
the Plymouth Colonies,” by the Hon. W. T, 
Davis, who has devoted many years to its prep- 
aration. 


~—Dr, August Weismann, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg, has the reputation of 
being one of the foremost scientists of Ger- 
many, and his ‘Studies in the Theory of De- 
scent,’’ with notes and additions by the author, 
translated and edited, with notes, by Mr. Raph- 
ael Meldola, late Vice-President of the En- 
tomological Society of London, has just beey 
published in two octzvo volumes by Sampson 
Low & Co., with a prefatory notice by the 
late Charles Darwin. Mr. Darwin says of the 
central purpose of the ‘‘Studies:” ‘* At the 
resent time thare is bardly any ayestion in 
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biology of more importance than this of the 


nature and causes of variability, and the 
reader will find in the present work an able 
discussion of, the whole subject, which will 
probably lead him to pense fore he admits 
the existence of an innate tendency to perfect- 
ibility.” The work contains eight colored 
plates. 


GOSSIP ABOUT HOUSE DECORATION 


cennlieigias 

A new and very handsome style of art 
needle-work is coming into vogue. The raised 
designs upon Indian scarfs and Persian 
wraps are cut out and appliquéd on to plush 
or velvet to serve as screens, portitres, &c. 





The effect is really beautiful, the designs them-* 


selves are so fanciful and form most graceful 
combinations, looking even better upon the 
deep tones of the plush or velvet backgrounds 
than they do on the lighter Eastern fabrics. 
It is no longer the fashion to light up large 
rooms with central chandeliers; on the con- 
‘trary, light is now provided from the corners 
of the room by means of upright pillars with 
extending branches from which gas-lights 


gleam brilliantly. The electric light has net 
yet made much headway in private houses, 

Economy prevails to such an extent in Swiss: 
households that the outside leaves of cabbages 
and the shells of peas are never thrown away. 
The former are chopped up and stewed until 
tender, then eaten with vinegar, while the 
latter are used forsoup. After many hours’ 
boiling they are rubbed through a sieve into 
weak stock, and with the addition of chopped 
onions and a little mint make a dish which is 
much approved by the thrifty housekeeper. 

Painting upon mirrors is brought to great 
perfection by lady artists, and is much used 
now in decoration. In the London residence 
of the artist Boughton a beautiful calla lily 
seems to spring from the frame across the 
glass. It was ingeniously painted there by 
the artist himself to conceal a flaw in the glass. 

The patch-work upon which our grand- 
mothers exercised so much ingenuity is the 
subject of a revival, or, we ought rather to 
say, of a new departure. This novel patch- 
work is made by cutting foundation squares 
of muslin, all the same size, and arrang- 
ing upon them odds and ends of silk or 
ribbon, plush or velvet, in any way the maker 
pleases, basting them in position and then 
joining them together with feather stich in 
gold-colored fileseile. The squares when com- 
pleted are joined together in the same way. 
and the result is a harmonious confusion o 
colors which has quite an Eastern effect. 

Tidies, those misnamed articles of drawing- 
room adornment, are to be abolished ; in their 
stead small squares of lace or muslin or even 
of darker material are fitted into the backs of 
chairs and securely tastened in position. 

A very strange material has been pressed 
into service for chair coverings, being 
nothing less than the saddie-bags used by trav- 
elers in crossing the great desert. The rough 
woolen material which forms the outside cov- 
ers the front of the chair, while that which is 
the lining of the saddle-bag provides material 
for the back of the furniture. In appearance 
they are very quaint and handsome. 

Alligator skin, which has for some time been 
used for book-bindings and slippers, is now the 
fashion for ladies’ reticulesand hand-bags. It 
js handsome in appearance, but as it takes very 
few colors there is no possibility of much 
decoration or the exercise of taste in trimming, 
&c. But, if not particularly striking, bags 
made of this material are extremely durable, 
and will, last until their owners are tired of 
them. 

Fashions in every department of industry 
change so rapidly now that even in carpets, 
what is the thing one season is old-fashioned 
before the next comes round. Formerly a de- 
sign, if it was fashionably received has run in 
the factories for eight or nine years, whereas 
now, a new oneis substituted for it in almost 
as many weeks, 

A Japanese lambrequin is a great success. 
It is made of the fancy squares sold in Jap- 
anese stores, which are‘cut into sharp diamond- 
shaped pieces, one point in each being attached 
to a corresponding point in another, while, in 
the interstices between small stars of colored 
cloths are inserted and caught to the two up- 
per and lower points. ach of the lower 
points is finished off with a colored tassel and 
the effect is very good indeed. 

A new work upon ‘‘Woman’s History in 
Christianity’’ has just been published in Paris. 
The writer, in speaking of the industries open 
to women, asserts that in France female oper- 
atives receive only a third of the wages given 
to the men, although the work they accom- 
plish is equal in every respect to that turned 
out by the male hands, 

Thereis likely to be a revolution in chima- 
ware if a new process recently patented is 
successful. This is for printing designs in 
colors upon china and glass, and ft will lessen 
the expense of decorating china very considera- 
bly. The principle is the same as that of print- 
ing upon other materials, but hitherto painting 
upou china has been all done by band, and has 
needed trained colorers as well as designers. 
By the new method the most elaborate designs 
can be printed off by young girls, and any 
number can be produced in fac simile, 
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RICHMOND IN WAR TIMES. 
Mary W. Early, in the Phiiadelphia Times. 

Every Tuesday night, during the Winter, 
we had a meeting of what we called ‘* The Starva- 
tion Club,” our refreshments consisting of cold 
water; but as we had excellent music, high spirits, 
and youthful buoyancy, we enjoyed these meetings 
greatly and danced away merrily with the young 
officers. Iremember one of these who had won a 
golden spur, of which he was so proud that he 


wore it to a meeting of our club, spreading havoc 
among the young girls, whose trains he ruth- 
lessiy tore. At other entertainments we had 
handsome and abundant suppers, even during 
the utmost stringency of the blockade, for 
the Richmond people could still command 
fowls, game, and old Virginia hams, though im- 
ported wines and Java and Mocha coffee were 
searcely more than traditions of the past. Our 
costumes, especially during the last and most bril- 
liant social season of the war, the Winter of 1664-5 
up to February, were “ far from complete,” but as 
nearly all of us (women at least) were in the same 
type ssp we were seldom made to feel badly 

y seeing our neighbors dressed better than our- 
selves, a test as fatal to female friendship as the 
one Cowper lays down: 

“The nymph must lose her female friend, 
If more admired than she.” 

One’s envy was seldom excited by seeing our 
friends in ‘store clothes,’’ as backwoods people 
express it, except in some rare instances where 
persons in Baltimore or other Northern cities 
would contrive to smuggle a trunk or x of 
things through the blockade to friends or relatives 
in Richmond. There was a striking picturesque- 
ness in street life in those days even in the uncon- 
scious grouping of men, with their showy unl- 
forms and eager faces. Almost hourly you 
would see something of interest on the streets, 
something partaking of the nature of a pageant, 
a drill, a dress parade, a procession, or something 
stirring and imposing. The beautiful Capitol- 
square was used as a Grilling and parade ground 
for some time, and every evening at 4 o’clock 
the band would strike up and hosts of young 
people who made the a their rendezvous 
would flock thither. “‘The Mocking Bird” and 
“ Twinkling Stars’? were especially popular airs, 
played almost every evening by the band. The old 
fair grounds at the west end of Franklin-street 
(now Monroe Park) were used for drills during the 
Winter of 1863-4. Sometimes whole regiments 
would pass through the city on their way to join 
one of our Generals, and the pageantry of military 
funerals was a very familiar thing tous. I remem- 
ber being especially touched by the funeral of a 
young cavalry officer. a Capt. Fairfax, I believe, 
whose death occurred in December, 1862. The 
coffin was borne through the streets wrapped in a 
Confederate flag, while the siain warrior’s horse 
was led behind, and the air vibrated with the sol- 
emn, stirring strains of a funeral march. The larg- 
est and most imposing faneralI witnessed during 
the war was that of Gen. Dimmock in October, 
1868. Still greater honors were paid to the remains 
of Stonewall Jackson as they lay in state in the 
Capitol at Richmond. 
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DROWNED IN SAVING A LADY, 
From the Providence Press, Sept. 21. 

A small pleasure party put off at Newport 
Tuesday, having on board Miss Ellen Bates and Mrs. 
C. Perkins, of Boston; Miss Lena Conroy, youngest 
daughter of James Conroy, of Hartford; Mr. 


Eugene Byron, and Mr. D. W. Morgan, About 4P, 
M. a strong north-east wind came on, accompanied 
by a heavy sea. Through some mismanagement 
on the part of the men in charge of the boat Miss 
Bates and Miss Conroy were thrown into the sea. 
Miss Bates was rescued, but Miss Conroy, only 16, 
was carried some distance from the boat. Mr. 
Byron seized a rope aud sprang into the sea, caught 
Miss Conrov as she was sinking, fastened the rope 
about her waist, and she waa drawn on board. 
rope was thrown to Mr. Byron, but, whether from 
cramps or exhaustion, he sank and was seen no 
more. Eugene Byron was a Georgian by birth, but 
had achieved some prominence as an actor in Eng- 
land, Australia, and California. He was a kind- 
hearted, genial companion, and his unfortunate 
fate will be deplored by all who knew him. 


—P 
A WESTERN FISH STORY. 
From the Burlington (Kan.) Patriot, Sept. 16. 
At Greeley, Col., the other day, a man who 
had caught a small catfish was swinging it to the 


shore. when a huge pelican swooped down, gob- 
bled the fish, hook and all, and started to fly 
away. The seagrass line proved too strong for the 
bird, which, after a hard struggle, was pulled to 
terra firma and dispatched with aclub ‘The bird 
weixhed nine pounds and a hais 


some 
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—Grévin, the caricaturist, writes to the 
Parisian papers that he is not mad, as haf 
been reported; but merely under the care of 4 
physician for a nervous disease. 


—Contributions to a statue to Chamisso, 
the poet, author of the clever little story of tha 
man who lost his shadow, are to pe solicited in 
all parts of Germany. Chamisso lived chiefly 
at Berlin, though born in France, and the Ber- 
linese have not responded with liberality to 
the demand. 


—James G. Taylor has a commission for 
a large water-color from Gen. Sherman. It 
is to show the passage of the Vicksburg bat- 
teries by the fleet of gun-boats under Porter 
in 1863. Another water-color by Mr. Taylor 
is in the office of the General of the Army in 
Washington. It gives a view of the crossing 
of Big Black River by the division of Gen. 
Frank Blair in May of the same year. 


—Within recent years the Shah of Persia 
has emulated the example of Darius, Cyrus, 
and potentates before and after them by hav< 
ing @ memorial to himself cut in the living 
rock ina pass made tor him by European en- 
gineers. Nasir-ud-Din Shah is sculptured in 
three-inch relief of life size, on horseback, with 
his grandees standing around him, ‘The like 
nesses are good. and the horse, which faces tha 
spectator, is well foreshortened. A long 
rhyming inscription in Persian borders tha 
tablet, setting forth, among other things, that 
the roud for which the pass was cut was made 
for the convenience of the people of Mazan- 
daran. The date is 1877. 


—A recent traveler in Persia found on 
the River Gara-Agach, (Blacktree River,) 
which runs into the Gulf of Persia, a bridge 
which would open the eyes of architects and 
civil engineers. The river flows between high 
banks with a strong turbid stream 60 yards 
broad; the centre of the bridge stands fully 
40 feet above the stream, yet the flood-mark 
is half-way up the piers. The bridge is built 
zigzag and two-storied, the roadway being in 
the second story. It is called the Bride's 
Bridge, (pul-i-sartis,) but nobody seems to 
know who built its high stone arches, laid the 
zigzag roadway across them, and constructed 
the towers @nd vaulted rooms in its piers. 


—The American artist, Thomas Moran, hag 
found favor in the eyes of Ruskin, the hater of 
all things and most persons American. Ot 
one of his water-colors Ruskin 1s reported to 
have casually remarked that it was the finest 
piece of water-drawing he had ever seen by 
any man. The acquaintance began by the 
sending to Mr. Ruskin by the artist a very 
good etching of a painting by Turner, discov- 
ered somewhere in New-Jersey by Mr. Moran. 
As a follower and admirer of Turner, Mr. Mo« 
ran felt fellow-sympathy with Ruskin, the 
great discoverer and champion of Turner. 
Ruskin has bought largely, both water-colors 
and etchings by Mr. Moran, and also by his 
wife, Mrs. Nimmo Moran, who has shown of 
late years remarkable artistic talents. 


— Modern Persian paintersare only good in 
portraiture. In the palace of a former Shah cel- 
ebrated for his victories and the part he played 
in Eastern politics, his artists have covered 
the walls with very life-like and true portraits 
of the Shab, his sons, the officers of his Court, 
the Ambassadors of European nations, Indian 
potentates and envoys, &c. Mr. Stack reports 
of them: ‘‘ The French Ambassador is the ex- 
act type of a soldier and gentleman of that 
country and period; Sir John Malcolm looks 
somewhat sallow, as befits an Indian official, 
and his comparative youthfulness recalls the 
rapid promotion of those days; while his rival, 
Sir Harford Jones, the Parliament’s man, is a 
genuine Britisher, florid and stolid, with sandy 
mutton-chop whiskers, and round blonde face 
beaming with ineffable complacency.” 


—The young American archeologist, 
Waldstein, whose brochures on debated points 
of ancient Greek art have made no little stir 
in Oxford and London, made a discovery re- 
cently in the Louvre which reflects great credit 
on his knowledge of classic art, to say nothing 
of the keenness of his eye. He detected in an 
out-of-the-way part of one of the galleries of 
sculpture in the Louvre alittle head. ‘That 
must have belonged to the Parthenon,” he re- 
marked. Through the good offices of tha 
authorities he obtained a cast of the head, and 
on proceeding to London found that it fitted 
exactly the shoulders of a figure inthe El- 
gin Marbles. It remains to be seen whether 
the French Government will have the grace to 
do what few collectors are magnanimous 
enough to do—offer the missing head to the 


_British Museum. 


—Edward Stack, describing the Gubba-i- 
Sabz or Green Cupola of the Persian city of 
Karman, says; ‘* To those accustomed to Ori- 
ental ideas of color it will cause no surprise to 
learn that the color of the Green Cupola is 
biue. lt is a strange cylindrical structure, cov- 
ered by adome; the height is about 40 feet, 
and the diameter of the tower about 30 feet. 
The domed roof covered with blue tiles remains 
entire, and traces are visible in the interior of 
blue-tiled wainscoting and floral and starry 
designs painted on white plaster. The blue 
and gold frescoes of the ceiling are bardly 
faded, but great gaps and fissures deface the 
walls, which, though exceedingly thick, are 
built of no costlier stuff than half-baged bricks 
of clay. Dome and minaret, invariable fea- 
tures of the Indian mosque, are usually want-~ 
ing in Persia, and the sacred character of tha 
edifice is often revealed only by its gayly tiled 
door. Lavish and lovely flower patterns 
adorn many of the old walls and gateways in 
Shiraz, but the Karman tiles have little better 
to show than conventional arrangements in 
blue, white, and green. 


—At New-Orleans what used to be known 
as Tivoli Circle now bears the name Lee-place. 
A bronze statue of Robert E. Lee from 15 toa 
18 feet in height is to bear out the rechristen- 
ing of the place. The model by Alexander 
Doyle has been shown toa committee of visitors, 
gong whom was Jubal Early. The Confed 
erate leader isin a gray suit without decora« 
tion or ornament, with the collar of the coat 
thrown back. His right hand holds a broad 
felt hat and gloves and hangs by his side; his 


‘left is clenched and rests on the hip with the 


elbow out. The sword is in the scabbard and 
is hooked up. The coat is buttoned up and he 
wears belt and sash, Lee wears his cavairy: 
boots and stands with knees together and 
toes out in a military position of atien< 
tion. The face is raised and looks forward. 
“* The pose of the figure is one of dignity and 
firmness, and there is a decided but not 
obtrusive air that marks the commander.’’ 
‘The contract is for $10,000, the casting to be 
done in Philadelphia, Beauregard is the First 
Vice-President of the Monument Association. 


—A Summer palace of the Shah of Persia 
near Teheran has a central hall paved with 
blue tiles. It is a polygon, 20 yards wide, with 
a fountain in the middle and a raised dais at 
one side. The angles are adorned with frex 
coes by Persian artists, representing European 
scenes. One picture shows the lobby of tha 
House of Commons; another the interior of 
large London restaurant; a third the in- 
side of a church during service; a fourth the 
nave of a cathedral. The Summer-house is 
three stories high, and the upper floors are 
laid out in rooms brightened by murrors 
and decorated with pictures of joviality 
and festive proceedings between two persons, 
These, according toa late traveler, are ludi; 
crous to the last degree, both youth and maide 
being arrayed in what the artist consider 
the latest European fashion, while their ey 
have no regard for their own concerns, bu 
are steadily directed on the beholder. Ong 
pauel bears the figure of a gigantic wasp 
waisted white crinolined damsel, in whose lag 
sprawls a lover of about half her size; tie 
wine cup that dangles from his nerveless hand 
spills its ruby contents over the white skirt of 
his sweetheart. 


—Karman (Persia) is famous for its 
carpets. 1 went to seea factory reputed to 
be the largest in the city, though employing 
less than 30 hands. Tre wretched weavers 
satin twolow rooms, filled with a sour and 
sickening atmosphere. Most of them were 
pale-faced, weakly children of 10 or 12 years, 
who hardly looked up when [ entered, bu6 
remained bent over their work, ss up 
the threads with their nails, which are kept 
long and notched for the purpose. The 
patterns are written out in pampbiets and 
painfully committed to memory, and the 
children are taught very young—tbe younger 
the better. Their memories are quicker than 
those of grown-up folk. So far as [ could um 
derstand the patterns, they seemed to be 
written in much the same style as thos¢ 
directions for knitting or crochet which one 
sometimes finds on x lady’s table—knit 
two, purl one, thread over, and kait two 
together. There was also a youth employed 
in reading one of the patterns aloud. A car. 

tabout 16 feet by 10 can be purchased in 

<arman for 40 to 50 tomans—say, $80 to $100. 
Some carpets will take a year to make, and a 
decently good carpet will not be finished in 
less than three months; thus, although thers 
are several hundred factories in and about 
Karman, the outturn of carpets is in no way 
alarming. The Persians themselves prefer 
Manchester rugs, hideous things bearing the 
portraiture of a camel or alion, Bay of Naples, 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, end the ike,—Stack, 
Siw Months in Persia 











A NOTE BROKER'S FAILURE 


ALONZO FOLLETT, OF WALL- 
STREET, MAKES AN ASSIGNMENT. 
MS LIABILITIES OVER $400,000—tTHE suF- 
FERERS SAID TO BE LARGE COMMERCIAL 
HOUSES—-JACKSON § SCHULTZ’S FIRM 
Lose $15,000—riIcHARDSON, BOYNTON & 

co.’S DEALINGS WITH FOLLETT. 


Rumors to the effect that Alonzo Follett, 
broker and dealer in commercial paper at No.9 
Wall-street, was seriously embarrassed financially 
have been current in the Street and in mereantile 
circles during the past week. These were alter- 
nately denied and reasserted, and Mr. Follett as- 
bured his friends and customers that his embarrass- 
ment was only temporary and thut within a few 
days he would be “on his feet again” and ready 
and able to make good all demands against him. 
As Mr. Follett was known to be doing a large bus- 
iness and was implicitly trusted by most of his 
patrons, no action was taken toward forcing a set- 
tlement until Friday last, when Messrs. Rossiter & 
Skidmore, grain-dealers at No. 77 Broad-street, 





brought suit against him to recover $6,000, 
which they claimed he had wrongfully con- 
verted to his own use—that’ amount, they 
said, being due them on commercial 


paper intrusted to him for collection. The pro- 
ceedings were instituted by the firm’s attorneys, 
Messrs. Vanderpoe!, Green & Cuming, and in the 
Supreme Court, before Judge Donohue, Mr. Follett 
was compelled to give bailin the sum of $12,000, 
Mr. Francis B. Thurber becoming one of his bonds- 
men. The firm of Rossiter & Skidmore placed 
$10,000 worth of commercial paper with Mr. Follett 
for discount about two weeks Mr. Follett 
advanced $4 000to the firm, but as the balance 
was not made good and no satisfactory accounting 
was made, the suit was brought and the crisis 
precipitated. He was recently a borrower from 
the Manhattan Company (State Bank, No. 40 Wall- 
street) to the extent of $100,006 on collateral se- 
curity, and the cali to pay this loan, made by the 
banking institution, not being met, the matter wus 
placed in the hands of an sttorney, and the col- 
laterals deposited wi'!l be disposed of at public sale 
during the coming week. Yesterday, on a suit 
brought by Henry Werner in the Supreme Court, 


Judge Donohue granted an attachment 
against the property of Mr. Follett, and yesterday 
afternoon the latter filed an assignment, without 
preferences, for the benefit of his creditors to Mr. 
Solomon Hanford, attorney at No. 25 William- 
street. Mr. Follett is said to be the owner of prop- 
erty in Illinois worth $100,000, and he also owns 
valuable property in Massachusetts. He is re- 
ported to have paid $90,000 recently for the hand- 
some dwelling where he resides, in West Fifty- 
third-street. The amount of his liabilities is not 
known, but it is variously estimated at from $400,- 
000 to $1,000,000. Speculation in the grain market, 
an attempt to carry friends who were financially 
embarrassed, and extravagant living far beyond 
his means are the causes assigned for Mr. Follett’s 
financial troubles. It was weil known en the 
Street that he was a frequent and heavy borrower, 
but the extent and character of his business and 
the first-class ratings of his collaterals and his 
beretofore prompt payments have secured hima 
ready ear from those who had money to joan. =He 
was the second largest broker of his class in the 
City. and dealt only in gilt-edged paper, his prin- 
cipal customers being the leading leather men in 
“the Swamp” and some of the most prominent 
iron, grocery, and dry goods houses in the City. 
He has been engaged in the business a dozen years 
or more, and is reputed to have made a fortune in 
it. Indirectly associated with him in his business 
were Messrs. John 8. Tuttle, of No. 50 West Twenty- 
fifth-street, and Mr. Jacob Van Wagenen, of No. 39 
West Nineteenth-street. These two last named 
gentlemen were formerly engaged in the leather 
business under the firm name of Van Wagenen & 
Tuttle, and retired from business reputed to be 
worth $300.000 or $400,000 each. 

Mr. Follett is a partner in the firm of Tuttle & 
Follett, who have a large nursery at Bloomington. 


ago. 


Ill. Dispatches received at Bradstreet’s Mercantile 
Agency stated that the Sheriff had taken posses- 


sion of the property, which was attached by Henry 
A. Richardson, of the firm of Richardson, Boynton 
& Co,, ef this City. Other attachments are ex- 
pectea to follow. The nursery is one of the most 
extensive in the State of Illinois, and was estab- 
lished in 1852. Tuttle & Follett succeeded IF, K. 
Phoenix as proprietors in 1878 The capital in- 
vested in the business is said to be $120,000. The 
firm owns 600 acres of nursery land valued at $100 
per acre,and which is assessed at $28,000. They 
carried an insurance on stock and buildings of 
$40,000. Mr. John 8. Tuttle was regerded as the 
capitalist of the firm, and was rated worth $500,000, 
Mr. Fo leit was formerly in the manuiacturing busi- 
bess, and the originator of the ladies’ paper bon- 
nets which were quite the rage some 20 years ago. 
They were said to be made of wood-pulp in imita- 
tion of chip straw. He madea bad failure, and in- 
volved several firms, one of which, it is said, lost 
S40 0M) 

Mr. Follett’s office in Wall-street was open during 
busi hours yesterday, but no business was 
sacted. To all inguirers Mr. Follett’s chief 
c stated that his empioyer had not been in the 
office. A Times reporter asked if Mr. Follett was 
in town, and the clerk said he was and would un- 
doubtedly be in his office Monday morning. When 
pressed for information regarding Mr. Follett's 
business troubles, the clerk stated that he had re- 
ceived instructions to make no statements. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the affairs of his employer 
were in confusion. There were comparatively few 
callers at the office and no excitement prevailed, 
which was somewhat noticeable in view of the 
rumors that a large number of people would suffer 
heavy losses through Mr. Follett’s transactions. 
One prominent banker remarked to the reporter: 
“The fact is, nearly all of the firms who lose in 
consequence of this difficulty are large mercantile 
houses that can afford to stand their losses and 
prefer to say. nothing about them.” 

Jackson 8. Schultz, of Sehultz, Southwick & Co., 
teather-dealers at No. 111 Cliff-street, said to a 
Times reporter yesterday tnat his firm had lost 





$15,000 through Mr. Follett’s embarrassment. Mr. 
Follett bad for six or eight years handled commer- 
cial paper that they desired to negotiate. The firm 
had placed implicit confidence in him, knowing 
him to be a man of honor, careful and shrewd in 
business, and one whom they had never known or 
heard to be engaged in speculation or dealings in 





lITreg 


ular paper;’’ that is, other than regular com- 
mercial paper. The best houses in‘ the Swamp” 
bave intrusted him with their business. and have 
bad no reason up to the present time to re- 
gret their contidence in him. Like  him- 
self, Mr. Schultz said, these firms were utterly 
at a loss to find out how Mr. Follett became so 
embarrassed. ‘' We'd like to find ‘ the hole’ where 
the money has gone to,” he said, ** but as yet we 
can get no trace of it whatever.” ‘‘The Street,” 
be said, in answer to an inquiry by the reporter, 
"may possibly have swallowed up his money, but 
I can hardly believe that to be the way in which it 
bas gone, as he was not a@ man given to specula- 
tion, nor inclined in that way so far as I can ascer- 
tain.”’ Mr. Schultz understood that Mr. Follett and 
bis associates, Messrs. Van Wagenen and Tuttle, 
were engaged yesterday, and would be to- 
day, in trying to straighten out their 
affairs, and until the books are written up 
it will be impossible to tell how they stand, or what 
kind of a settlement, if any, can be effected. The 
firm of Schultz, Southwick & Co. had an account 
with Mr. Follett, as bad often been the case, and 
last week he owed them a balance of $17,500 on 
paper sent him to negotiate. On Friday, the 15th 
‘nst., Mr. Follett gave one of the members of the 
firm $2.500, and on the following day gave thema 
check for $10,000, thus leaving a balance due of 
65,000. This check was not certified, and a few 
moments before 3 o0’clock on Monday afternoon 
she check was returned from Mr. Follett’s bank 
with the information that there were no funds at 
jhe bank to meetit. That was the way in which 
she firm happened to be caught in this unfortunate 


sffair. 

Cashier Baldwin, of the Manhattan Company’s 
State Bank, No. 40 Wall-street, stated yesterday 
that he did not believe Mr. Follett's embarrass- 
ment was caused by any demand that the bank 
bad made unon him. “Mr. Follett’s financial 
stress did not begin with our demand for the 
money he owed this bank,’ said Mr. Baldwin, 
He had other obligations that he could not meet. 
lis business relations with this bank were simply 
these: On Sept. 4 he obtained from the President 
a call loan for $100,000 on good commercial paper. 
The loan was made to him as a particular favor, 
but Le eave an ample margin in collaterals. Last 
week Thursday or Friday—I think it was on Thurs- 
fay—the bank. for reasons which were deemed 
gatisfactory, called in the loan. Mr. Follett paid 
po attention to the call. He seemed to treat the 
matter lightly. I went myself to see him about it, 
pnd he promised to have the money ready the next 
fay. In the meantime, however, he gave the 
bank some additional security, ‘The ‘next day’ 
eame and went, but Mr. Follett did not appear. 
The matter was then placed in the bands of Mr. 
Bimon H. Sterne, the attorney for the bank. What 
he has done I cannot say.’’ Mr. Baldwin said that 
he knew very little about Mr. Follett’s affairs, but 
onderstood that in the course of business he had 

een a large borrower wherever he coula obtain 
oans. ‘ When I went tosee him,” said Mr. Bald- 
win, “I found the Cashier of another bank—which 
shall be nameless—there trying to get the money 
due his bank.” At Mr. Sterne’s law office the re- 
porter was informed thatthe commercial paper, 
amounting to about $125.000. which Mr. Follett ha 
given the Manhattan Company’s bank as security 
for the one-hundred-thousand dollar loan would be 
advertised for sale next Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. It was also learned that notice of the 
kale had been served on Mr. Follett. The terms of 
the loan, it is claimed, gives the bank the right to 
sell all of the securities. 

The firm of Richardson, Boynton & Co., whose 
failure wus reported yesterday, are dealers in 
stoves, furnaces, and ranges at Nos. 232 and 234 
Water-street, and have their foundry in South 
Brooklyn. The members of the firm are Henry A. 
Richardson and his sons, Henry T. Richardson, Au- 

ustus P. Richardson, and Dwight 8, Richardson. 

he firm was established in 1849 and has done a 
large and profitable business ever since its estab- 
lishment. In January last the Boyntons, father 
and son, retired from the firm. and the latter, 
Charles B. Boynton, in company with Jeremiah J. 

chardson, established in June last the firm of 

oynton & Richardson, at No. 94 Beekman-street. 
hough engaged in the same line of business, the 
two firms have no connection whatever. Mr. 


Charles B. Boynton, of the firm of Boynton & Rich- 
ardson, ame ¥. 
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& Richardson has not a dollar of paper of any 
kind out nor in the market. When a member of 
the firm of Richardson, Boynton & Co. he said he 
had frequently had business transactions with Mr. 
Follett, and bad never lost a cent through him. 
He considered him a thoroughly honest man. 
transacting a regular and legitimate business in 
commercial paper. <A reporter of Tur Tres called 
upon Mr, Henry A. Richardson, head of the firm of 
Richardson, Boynton & Co., yesterday afternoon, 
but that gentleman declined to make any state- 
ment as to the business transactions of his firm 
with Mr. Follett. Elsewhere it was learned that 
paper of the firm of Richardson, Boyaton & Co. 
amounting to $37,500 went to protest during 
the past week. The firm's foundry and 
plant in South Brooklyn, the original cost 
of which is stated to have been about $135,000, is 
mortgaged for $100,000, It was reported on the 
Street yesterday that the failure of thefirm of 
Richardson, Boynton & Co. was brought about in 
part by Mr. Henry A. Richardson’s unsuccessful 
operations in grain. It is asserted that at the time 
of the recent breakin the market Mr. Richardson 
was carrying 1,000,000 bushels of grain. The break 
involved a loss of 20 cents a bushel, or $200,000. 
In order to meet his engagements it is asserted 
that his paper was put on the market so freely as 
to create suspicion. In connection with this alle- 
gation «the assertion that Mr. Follett became in- 
volved in trying to carry the firm and save them 
from impending ruin. One estimate of the amount 
of paper that Richardson, Boynton & Co. have out 
iz $200,000. 

Among the banks that have bought commerc'al 
paper from Mr. Follett is the Importers and 
Traders’ Wational Bank. President Perkins said 
yesterday that the bank had never lost a dollar 
through him, and would not be affected by his 
failure. It was reported that Mr. Michael Snow, 
Vice-President of the Alta Montana Mining Com- 
pany, was associated with Mr. Follett in the 
negotiation of commercial paper among dry 
goods houses in this city, but Mr. Snow denied to 
a Times reporter last night that he had had any 
business relations with Mr. Follett for three years. 
In 1879 -he had a desk in Mr. Follett’s office. and 
brought some commercial paper to him from time 
to time, receiving cash therefor. 

Mr. John 8. Tuttle, one of the centlemen badly 
involved by Mr. Follett's failure, was seen by a 
Times reporter at his residence, No. 50 West 
Twenty-tifth-street, last evening. He said he had 
not been engaged in business with Mr. Follett, ex- 
cept in so far as they were jointly interested in the 
nursery at Bloomington. Ill. During the past eight 
or nine years he bought paper quite largely of 
Mr. Follett, and indorsed to a large extent paper 


considered to be first class, and guaranteed 
by Mr. Follett. Mr. Tuttle says he cannot 
tell how deeply he is involved, as_ his 


losses will depend to a great extent upon the num- 
ber of failures which follow. He had indorsed to 
a large amount the paper of both Mr. Van Wage- 
nen and Mr. Richardson, and the paper of both has 
been protested. He saw Mr. Van Wagenen last 
evening, and the latter stated that he was involved 
to a very large amount—several hundred thousand 
dollars—he having indorsed for a brother to a con- 
siderable sum. Mr. Van Wagenen informed Mr. 
Tuttle that he thought he could meet all 
his liabilities if he could have a little 
time in which to dispose of his realestate. Mr. 
Tuttle spoke with little hope of being able to 
** weather the storm’’ himself, and said he feared 
he has lost all he had in the world, excepting the 
house in which he lived, which, fortunately for 
them both, was in his wife’s name. He said that 
when he retired from the leather business he was 
worth in the neighborhood of $225,000. Mr. Tuttle 
says that last Winter before he went to California 
he had $135,000 in first class paper which he was in- 
dueed to allow Mr. Follett to keep, Mr. Follett 
representing that he could dispose of the 
paper, which did not come dne until May or June, 
in the Winter, and reinvest the money in similar 
lines, so that he (Mr. Tuttle) might make 3 per 
cent. on his investment. While West Mr. Tuttle 
wrote to Mr. Follett several times in relation to 
this paper, but could get no reply from him, On 
his return home he found that Mr. Follett had sold 
the paper and appropriated the money to his 
own use. Since then he has endeavored 
to obtain a settlement, but has failed to 
do so, obtaining from Mr. Follett = only 
about $20,000. Mr. Follett claimed repeatedly to 
be worth at least $750,000, and probably more, 
and Mr. Tuttle trusted him. The secret of Mr. Fol- 
lett’s failure was revealed by Mr. Tuttle. Mr. Fol- 
lett told him recently that last Winter he went into 
a pool with three other gentlemen, one of whom 
was Mr. Henry A. Richardson, of Richardson, 
Boynton & Co. This pool was for a deal! in grain. 
In it he said that the members of the pool lost 
$30,000 in all. Subsequently Mr. Tuttle discovered 
that each member of the pool lost $30,000, or a 
total of $120,000. Since that time both Mr. Follett 
and Mr. Richardson have been operating heavily in 
the grain market, and this he is certain is the rea 
son for the financial embarrassments of both. He 
says he knows that Mr. Follett has been a heavy 
operator. 

Mr. F. B. Thurber, of H. K. & F. B. Thurber & 
Co., stated that Mr. Follett had cone business for 
them for about three years, and had done it satis- 
factorily. They lose but $2,000 tnrough him. He 
says he went on Mr. Follett’s bond with the elder 
Mr. Boynton, formerly of Richardson, Boynton & 
Co., because his brother Horace K., now in Europe, 
was a great friend of Foliett. Mr. Follett in 
formed Mr. Thurber that the suit of Rossiter & 
Skidmore was a malicious one, as they held notes 
indorsed with first-class names for the $6,000 due 
them, ‘This was placed in the hands of their 
attorneys, who haa tried to “squeeze” him so 
as to get favorable terms of settlement. In 
regard to the Manhattan Company, he informed 
Mr. Thurber that its officers placed the paper they 
held in the hands of his chief rivals in the broker- 
age business, Messrs. Platt & Woodward, who 
hawked it about the streets and among the bank 
ers. The paper was known to be that in which 
Mr. Follett dealt, and after bankers had hesitated 
about taking it because it came to them in such a 
way, they asked, “What will you give for it?” 
Their seeming anxiety to dispose of it at any figure 
created distrust, and consequently resulted in the 
prevene> upon him and the suits brought against 

im. He said he would be amply able to meet a!l 
his engagements if he was only given time to con- 
vert kis real property into ready money, and that 
he could compromise so that his creditors would 
loose but little. 

Mr. Henry Werner, leather-dealer of No. 6 
Cliff-atreet, had been doing business with Mr. 
Follett for some time past. He had given the 
brokera large amount of commercial paper from 
time totime to negotiate for him. Recently Mr. 
Follett, instead of giving Mr. Werner money tor 
notes that the latter had placed in his hands, made 
exeuses and endeavored to put Mr. Werner off. 
There was abalanceof $2,500 duethe latter, and on 
Friday be sued Mr. Follett forit,and attached various 
sums of money belonging tothe broker whereever 
he could find them, ineluding a deposit of about 
$2,500 in the Phoenix National Bank. Yesterday Mr. 
Werner’s attorney was paid the amount of the 
debt in full out of the funds inthat bank, Mr. 
Werner stated last evening that he could not ac 
count for Mr. Follett’s failure in any other way 
than that he had been speculating. ‘* Why,” said 
he, ‘Mr. Follett had a splendid business. He 
handled the best paper in New-York. I presume 
that he handled more than $125,000,000 worth of 
commercial paper ina year, and his commission 
was one-quarter of 1 per cent.”’ 

a 
SHERWOODS MODEST DINNER. 

Jeremiah Sherwood, of No. 309 West Twenty- 
second-street, stepped into the Astor House 
rotunda yesterday and ordered a “roast beef and 
potatoes, 40 cents.’’ The potatoes which were 
brought with the beef aid not satisfy his fastidious 
taste and he ordered some others. This time the 
waiter brought him mashed potatoes, whieh, with 
the beef, he speedily put where they were likely to 
do him the most good. Then he asked for his 
** check,”’ when, to his horror, it called for 50 cents 
instead of 40 cents. To his demand for an explana- 
tion the waiter said that the additional 10 cents 
was for the mashed potatoes. Mr. Sherwood 
denounced this charge as an outrage. As Mr. 
Sherwood made a great deal of noise the Astor 
House detective lifted him from his seat and bore 
him struggling and protesting into the street. On 
the way he offered to pay the amountof the check, 
but was refused the opportunity, After being 
depositea on the sidewalk Mr. Sherwood calied 
gods and men to witness that he was the victim of 
an outrage, and the latter gathered before the 
Astor House in such numbers as to obstruct the 
passageway. A policeman was sent for who 
arrested Mr. Sherwood on acharge of disorderiy 
conduct and arraigned him before Justice Murray 
in the Tombs Police Court. Upon the advice of 
the Justice Mr. Sherwood paid the Astor House 
detective the amount of the check and was dis- 
charged from custody. 
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BEFORE THE TARIFF COMMISSIONERS. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 23.—In the session of 
the Tariff Commission to-day, free trade argu- 
ments were made by Mr. J. H. Goss, of Decatur, 
Ga., a farmer and physician, and by Mr. Woodson 
Wilson, of Atlanta, a lawyer. Specimens of the 
stalk and fibre of the ramie plant were presented 
by Richard Peters, of Atlanta, who spoke of the 
great possible value of the plant, which is 
adapted to the soil and climate of the South, and 
which yields a fibre equal to that of flax and hemp, 
and is cheaper than either. He also exhibited a 
robe made from the wool of the Angora goat, 
and represented the importance of encouraging 
the production of both the plant and the animal. 
He did not suegest any special tariff rates, how- 
ever, in connection with them, the existing duties 
being sufficient protection. A. G. West, President 
of the Cherokee Iron Company, made a state- 
ment as to the protection of the production of pig- 
iron, which was worth from $16 to $20 a ton at the 
furnace, and which only cost him at his works 
$15. He bad, thereforo, a fair return on his in- 
vestment, and was satisfied with the present duty 
on pig-iron, although a reduction of it would de- 
stroy his tusiness. The commission started this 


afternoon fer Savannah. 
EERE ESS Se eae eee 


AID FOR A FIREMAN’S FAMILY. 
Mayor Low, Fire Commissioner Partridge, 


and Chiefs Nevins and Smith held a conference in 


the Mayor's office in Brooklyn, yesterday, for the 
purpose of taking measures for the relief of the 
family of Foreman Keegan, who was killed at the 
oll fire a few daysago. It was decided to appeal 
to the public for subscriptions, and Chief Smith, 
who lives at No. 218 Fourth-street, was pee 
Treasurer of the fund. Chiefs Nevins and Smith, 
ex-Supervisor Crowell, and Henry B. Davis were 
appointed as an Executive Committee. Several of 
ed — are to give performances in aid of 
the fund. 








PINANOIAL MATTERS ABROAD. 
Lonpon, Sept. 23.—The Economist of this 

week says: ‘‘The rate of discount for bank bills, 

60 days to 8 months, is per cent., and for trade 


bills, 60 days to 3 mon 44 to 5 per cent, The 
rise ts menawy ines br favorable 


Che Hetw-Dork Cimes, 





tian advices. Central Pacifico, Louisville and 
Nashville, Union Pacific, and Wabash ordinary and 
preference declined 2, and Denver and Rio Grance 
Oregon and California preferred, and Ohio and 
Mississippi 144. Mexican stocks were weaker.”’ 
8 ein a 


MME. GERSTER AT HOME. 





THE LIFE OF THE SONGSTRESS AT HER VILLA 
IN THE APENNINES. 


About 10 miles from Bologna, Italy, is the 
station of Sasso on the road to Florence. Alight- 
ing at this station, aride of 10 minutes alonga 
green valley, with the high peaks of the Apennines 
on either side, brings you to a rather imposing 
lodge guarding the entrance to a road which leads 
up a high hill. Turning into and following this 
well-shaded lane, a steep ascent of 15 minutes 
lands you at the top of the hill, and before you 
stretches, as far asthe eye can see, a charming 
grove of chestnut trees. Still following the fine 
road, you soon turn sharply to the left, and before 
you appears a large and inviting villa, three stories 
high and without wings, with several handsome 
outbuildings near it. 

On drawing near the villa two iron gates are 
thrown open, and driving through them you dis- 
cover amid a bevy of servants a smiling and 
friendly face which is familiar to thousands of 
Americans. The full but pliant and graceful 
figure is well set off by an appropriate and effective 
dress of a cool material. The hand of this lady 


clasps thatof a little child whose head seareely 
reaches the knees of its mother, and whose dark 
eyes are opened wide with interest, and in an in- 
stant we alight from the carriage and receive a 
warm welcome from Eteika Gerster and a kiss 
from her little daughter Linda. 

Mme. Gerster regrets that her husband, Dr. Gar- 
dini, is away from home fora few days, but does 
the honors with double hospitality in consequence. 
Her home is called the ‘*' Villa Mezzama,” and it is 
a large and very handsomely furnished and deco- 
rated house. The walla are all laid in panels, in 
each of .whichisa painting very excellently done 
in spite of the rough material on which the artist 
worked. The ceilings are uncommonly high, and 
many of them are arched, while all of them are 
frescoed handsomely. The halls are broad, and 
run through the house on each floor. The furni- 
ture is much of it old and rich, and it {# an unceas- 
ing source of pleasure to its owner. The villa is on 
a plateau, and is situated in the small angle of a 
triangle. The estate is very large, and embraces 
12 farms,lying on the mountains baek of the 
plateau, and has upon it a private and well-ap- 
pointed chapel for the use of the family and tne 
tenants. Mme. Gerster had a good womanly train- 
ing, and she applies her knowledge with rare skill. 
She is the absolute mistress of her home. Fach 
day’s duties necessarily vary a little, but asketch 
of her occupations for one day will give an idea of 
her life here. 

Having accepted an invitation to accompany my 
hostess to the meat market, 1 leave my room at a 
little after 6 o’clock in the morning and go down 
stairs where Mme, Gerster soon joins me. She has 
already had her bath and her maid has been comb- 
ing her hair for an hour. Presently the carriage 
drives up, and when we are seated the head cook— 
for her male cook has {two assistants—appearing 
with a huge basket mounts in the footman’s ao- 
customed place. After a rapid drive of 15 minutes 
the market is reached and Mme. Gerster enters and 
immediately begins her purchases, The whole 
beef is strung up before her and she selects the 
portion and watches it cut and weigned. Other 
meats are bought and weighed and put in the bas- 
ket. Then the cook takes the book and waits to 
have the entries made, while we re-enter the car- 
riage and the housewife examines her list ana adds 
up her figures, which are compared with the book 
which the cook has now brought back, and the 
homeward drive begins. 

At the villa we find the family enjoying the de- 
licious morning air, and we join them until 8 
o'clock, when we are summoned to breakfast. At 
this, as well as all other meals, the hostess presides, 
pours the coffee, carves, makes tho salad dressing, 
oversees her child’s meal, and keeps up a bright 
and general conversation. An hour after break- 
fast her inspection of her house begins, and every 
part is visited from top to bottom. I was much 
struck with her system. Each department is under 
the care of a servant who is responsible for every- 
thing under her eharge. In each department isa 


small closet filled with hooks, on which bang 
the keys of the department, and over each 
hook is a plain label. The key of the 


closet itself is kept by the servant of the depart- 
ment, and no other servant has access ‘to it, al- 
though Mme. Gerster has duplicate keys to all the 
closets. This examination over, in less than an 
hour we are again off on another tour of inspec- 
tion. This time some of the farms are to be looked 
after, and the mistress is protected from the rays 
of the hot sun by a large straw hat, but her hands 
are unincumbered by a parasol. Her short walk- 
ing dress reveals her walking boots, and an air of 
business aboat not only her make-up, but her quick 
gait, leads me to believe Iam in for a long’ jaunt. 
So it proved. Going past the chapel we ascend a 
long hill, and in 20 minutes we arrive at cottage 
number one. Greeting the man of the house, 
who is working near, the visitor straight- 
way enters the house, and bidding its 
mistress good morning, with a few prelimi- 
nary questions begins a thorough inspection 
of the premises. Her keen eye detects much that 
escapes mine, and her criticisms are pungent, al- 
though good-tempered. After listening to the 
wishes of the tenants, and granting and denying 
some of their requests, and agreeing to consider 
others and consult with her overseer, Mme. Gerster 
stays a moment to notice the children and then 
starts for the ox-yard. She has 60 yoke of oxen 
distributed among the various farms, and these are 
earefully looked over. Then the pigs, then the 
chickens, and then the vineyard, or any other point 
of interest the tenant wishes to exhibit, and then, 
accompanied by tue tenant, we start forthe ad- 
joining farm. At the border of this the mistress 
dismisses her attendant with a pleasant word and 
we go on to number two. 

Here about the same plan is followed, and ac- 
companied by the owneref this cottage we go to 
the border of number three. And soon up hill, down 
hill, for a long distance, uatilseven farms have been 
inspected, and I ery out for mercy. Then we stop 
on the top of a mountain, and, protected by the 
branches of afine old chestnut, we stop to reat 
while we look far below us upon the winding val- 
ley and straight before along the peaks of the sur- 
rounding Apennines, and eat the grapes that the 
last tenant bas proudly pressed upon us. Even 
Lord, a big Newfoundland dog, and little Fido, 
who accompanied his mistress to America, seem 
tired, but their mistress takes the rest upon suffer- 
ance. In three-quarters of an hour we are at home 
again, when, after resting a little time and reading 
the morning mail, Mme. Gerster goes to her private 
music-room, adjoining her “retreat,” filled with 
the photographs of ber friends and her personal 
treasures, andin which she reads or writes when 
she wishes solitude, and 1 hear her patiently and 
conscientiously practicing her scales and exercises 
for an hour, accompanying herself on a piano- 
forte. Then dinner is announced, and a charming 
meal itis made. Thereis no hurry, and full justice 
is done the fine repast, and full sway ‘s given tothe 
family communion. The hostess herself seems 
overflowing with good spirits,and 4 o'cloek has 
come before we realize how rapidly the time is 
passing. 

After dessert we all go to the salon, on the first 
floor, directly under the spacicus and elegant mu- 
sie- room, containing, among other appropriate fur- 
niture, au plano-forte, and here some read, others 
sew and talk, and I join the group, which includes 
my hostess, that, gathered around a table, are cut- 
ting out of pasteboard, on which certain articles of 
furniture are printed, a full drawing-room suite for 
little Linda’s ** baby house."” We work and chat 
until 6 o’clock, when the entire party, consisting of 
Mme. Gerster, her mother, sister, aunt, cousin, 
Linda, and Lord, Fido, and Duke, start 
fora long stroll over the place, We walk among 
the great gnarled chestnuts to two Summer-houses, 
advantageously placed at convenient resting dis- 
tances, and then skirt the plateau to a striking 
house with turrets that overhangs the valley be- 
low. making a conspicuous landmark for miles 
around, Here we rest again and then saunter 
back to the villa in the twilight along a broad, 
straight, turfed walk 50 feet wide, with trees on 
either side, that leads from tho “lookout” to the 
villa. Here we seat ourselves in easy-cnairs 
outside the house around a big stationary 
stone table, and presently the servants appear 
with candles and spread our tea, whieh we enjoy 
every evening in the open air. Then westill re- 
main outside until, shortly after 9 o’clock, the mis- 
tress is summoned by the butler and she retires 
within, where her servants are gathered, to give 
the directions for the following day. When she 
returns we talk and look lazily upon the stars for 
a brief time, and then with a general impulse all 
retire, and by 10 o'clock the villa is closed for the 
night. 

a stipes tedandceiis 


ANOTHER BOND CALL. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—The following is 
the full text of the bond call issued this afternoon: 


By virtue of the authority conferred by law upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury notice is hereby given 
that the principal and accrued interest of the bonds 
herein below designated will be paid at tho Treas- 
ury of the United States in the city of Washington, 
D. C., on the twenty-third day of December, 1882, 
and that the {nterest on said bonds will cease on 
that day, viz.: Registered bonds of the acts of July 
14, 1870, and Jan. 20, 1871, continued during the 
pleasure of the Government under the terms of cir- 
cular No, 52, dated May 12, 1881, to bear interest at 
the rate of 3% per cent. per annum from Aug. 12, 
1881, as follows: 


850—No. 861 to No, 1,592, both inclusive, 

$100—No. 7,101 to No, 18,222, both inclusive. 

$600—No., 3,501 to No. 5,923. both Inclusive. 

$1,000—No, 14,601 to No, 20,700, both Inclusive, 

#5,000—No. 4,125 to No. 5,776, both Inclusive. 

$10,000—No, 13,801 to No. 18,462, both inclusive. 

$20,000—No. 1,820 to No, 2,241, both inclusive, 
$60,000—No. 6,251 to No, 6,038, both inclusive. 

Total—$25,000, 000, 

Tho bonds described above are those last dated 
and numbered, as required by section 3 of the act 
of Jaly 14, :1870. Many of the bonds originally in- 
cluded in the above numbers have been transferred 
or exchanged and canceled. leaving outstanding 
the amount above stated. Bonds forwarded for 
redemption should be addressed to the *‘ Secretary 
of the Treasury, Division of Loans, &c., Washing- 
ton, D. C.,”’ and all the bonds ealled by this circular 
should be assigned to the ‘Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for redemption.” Where checks if payment 
are desired in favor of any one but the payee, the 
bond should be assigned to the ‘Secretary of the 
Treasury for{redemption.for account of —”’ {Here 
insert the name of the person or persons to whose 
order the check should be made se 

JOHN C. NEW,. Acting Secretary. 


A fire in James Davis & Son’s tannery and 
belt factory at Pawtucket, R.L, yesterday after- 
noon caused a loss of $3,000; covered by insu- 
Trance. 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 
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NEW- YORK. 

The Union Boat Club’s regatta will take 
place to-morrow. 

The Department of Public Works collected 
$27,730 42 for Croton water rents last week. 

The trotting et the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Park has been postponed until Tuesday next. 

H. B, Perkins, of this City, will deliver the 
address at the opening of the American Institute 
Fair. 

During the past week there were 56,134 
visitors to the public baths. Of these 27,386 were 
females, 

The Indian and New-York lacrosse match 
willbe playedon the Polo Grounds at 4 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. William G. Low, of Brooklyn, ias given 
$5,000 to the American Church Building Fund 
Commission. 

The Rev. Garabet Kapnielian, an Armenian, 
will speak this evening in the De Witt Memorial 
Church, No. 280 Rivington-street. 

Revival services will be conducted by the 
‘““Wesley Evangelists’’ to-day in the Attorney- 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A rowing match of three miles on Flushing 
Bay between William Elliott and James H. Riley, 
for $1,000, is to take place to-morrow. 

Col. Clark, of the Seventh Regiment, has 
ordered drills by company to commence on Mon- 
dey. Oct, 2, and continue each week until April 1, 

During the past week 7,965 immigrants ar- 
rived at Castle Garden. Yesterday the Main, from 


Bremen, brought 644 and the Pollux, from Amster- 
dam, 419. 


On and after Oct. 1 boats of the Fall River 
Line for Boston will leave this City at 5 P. M. in- 
stead of 5:30 o'clock. The direct Newport Line 


steamers will then be withdrawn and the Fall 
River boats will stop at Newport. 


Officer Wavid Golden, of the Twelfth Pre- 
cinct, whose arm was lacerated on Thursday 
while he was boarding atrain at One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth-street and Fourth-avenue, died yes- 
terday at the Ninety-ninth-Street Hospital. 

The National Rifle Association will open the 
range and matches at Creedmoor at6 A. M. next 
Saturday for the accommodation of National 


Guardsmen wishing to shot in the qualification 
match. The shooting will cease at 4:30 P, M. 


Last week the Police arrested 1,294 persons. 
There were recorded in the Bureau of Records 514 


births, 204 marriages, and 635 deaths. The follow- 
ing cases of contagious diseases were reported: 
typhoid teaver, 25; scarlet fever, 29; cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, 4; measles, 7, and diphtheria, 28. 


Collector Robertson has made the following 
appointments in the Custom-house under the civil 


service rules: Willlam S. Mills and George T. 
Smith, clerks; James R. Schoonover, James N. 
Leeds, C. De Witt Drew, and James Egbert, day 
inspectors, and Charles S. Bristol, night inspector. 


President Arthur remained in-doors at his 
residence in Lexington-avenue the greater part of 


yesterday. A fishing excursion had been planned 
for him, but it was postponed on account of the 
inclemency of the weather. He received only a 
few personal friends during the day. He will re- 
turn, it is stated, to his official duties in Washing- 
ton early this week. 

Inquiry at the house of A. T. Stewart & Co. 
yesterday elicited the information that the busi- 
ness of the firm would not be closed until Oct. 1. 
Groocock, Sylvester & Hilton will carry on a por- 
tion of the wholesale trade heretofore conducted 
by A. T. Stewart & Co, at Broadway and Ninth- 
street, and Edwin J. Denning, superintendent of 
the retail business, has taken a part of the store to 
begin a retail dry goods trade on his owm account. 


BROOKLYN. 

Building Commissioner Gaylor, of Brook- 
lyn, issued permits for the erection of 
buildings in that city last week 

Deacon William Richardson 
pelled by the Hanson-Place 
Brooklyn, on the charges of disorderly walk 
and immoral conduct made against him, for 
causing the building of a street railroad on a Sun- 
day in May last. 

Tke Coroner’s jury in the inquest on the 
death of Mrs. Mary Flaherty, of No. 98 North Fifth- 


street, Lrooklyn, returned a verdict yesterday 
charging her husband, James Flaherty, with the 
murder of his wife. Flaherty was committed to 
await the action of the Grand Jury. 


Police Commissioner Jourdan, of Brooklyn, 
yesterday reduced Sergt. Boch, of the Sixth Pre- 
cinct, and Sergt. Clancy, of the Second Precinct, 
to the ranks. Roundsmen Lawson, of the Ninth 
Precinct, and Fichett, of the Thirteenth Precinct, 
were promoted Sergeants. Lawson will succed 
Sergt. Clancy, and Fichett will take Boch's place. 

The failure of the Brooklyn Board of Educa 
tion to settle down to the work of redistricting the 
city upon the plan proposed by the Mayor has 
caused considerable annoyance to several mem- 
bers of the board, and they have threatened to re- 
sigs. Commissioner Rowe, who resigned some 
time ago, has been induced to reconsider his ac 
tion, and now Commissioner Tasker EH. Marvin has 
resigned. 


52 new 


has been ex- 
Baptist Church, 
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LONG ISLAND. 

On Thursday the catamaran Teaser, owned 
by a Mr. Holmes, of Staten Island. was got under 
way in charge of two men from Babylor for her 
home trip. When buta few miles out a portion 
of her connecting gear broke, and she was immedi- 
ately at the mercy of the sharp wind and sea. She 
was wrenched apart, and boat and men finally 
reached Oak Island Beach and were rescued by the 
life-saving crew. The boat was roughly handled, 
but not totally wrecked. 

<P 


STATEN ISLAND. 

Alfred and Richard Roberts, while 
digging a cistern last week on the premises of Mr. 
Appleby, in Westfield, N. J., exhumed the skeleton 
of an Indian. When the bones were handled they 
crumbled. Near the same place,on the farm of 


Joel Smith, the bones of Indians were found about 
15 years ago. 


Reed 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Fight new cases of small-pox were reported 
in Paterson yesterday. 

Four thousand dollars are offered as pre 
miums at the Sussex County Agricultural 
which will begin at Newton on Tuesday next. 

Lawrence Boles, a canal-boat Captain, who 
was found unconscious on Pennington-street, New- 
ark, Friday evening, said, on recovering, that he 
had been drugged and robbed in a house on Water- 
street, New-York. 

George Wainbold, a nephew of ex-Chief of 
Police Wambold, of Newark, and a brakeman on 


the New-Jersey Central Railroad, was knocked off 
the top of his car by contact with the bridge at 
Allendale, Penn., on ‘Tuesday, and killed. He lived 
at No. 73 Lawrence-street, Newark. 


The body of the man who was found floating 
off the Elysian Fields on Friday was yesterday 
identified as that of Adam Kahler, of No. 360 West 
Forty-fifth-street, New-York. He wasa widower. 
Last Sunday he and William Sellers were rowing 


inthe Hudson when their boat was overturned, 
and Kahler was drowned. 


The bondholders and officers of Rahway 
held another meeting in Newark Friday in further- 
ance of arrangements for the settlement of the 
city debt. No conclusion was arrived at, but it is 
likely that the offer of the creditors to settle on 
the basis of 35 pet cent, of the principal and inter- 
est due, payable in 4 per cent. bonds, will be ac- 
cepted by the loea!l authorities. 

cacaiatligitinad i esad 
VALIDITY OF THE SPRAGUE TRUST. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 28.—In the Special 
Court of Common Pleas to-day a suit of trespass 
and ejectment, brought by the Union Company 
against a tenant on the print-works estate, recent- 
ly purchased by the Union Company, brought up 
the question of the validity of the Sprague trust 


deed and other proceedings in that celebrated 
case. The court gave the jury the law clearly in 
favor of the plaintiff, in whose favor a verdict was 
rendered. 


Fair, 
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A PROPOSED RECEPTION IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Sept. 28.—Mr. Stephen M. Allen, 
President of the Webster Historical Society, re- 
ceived a telegram from Wasbington this morning 
asking for the particulars regarding the proposed 
reception of the President by the State, city, mer- 


chants, and the Webster Historical Soolety, on Oct. 
18, and requesting that the ceremonies be as brief 
as possible. The various committees reply this 
morning that they must conform to his wishes. 








errr 
MANITOBA APPOINTMENTS. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Sept. 23.—The Hon. 


James Cox Aikins has been appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, in place of the Hon. Jo- 


seph Edward Cauchon, whose term expires on 
Oct. 8. The Hon. John Christian. Schultz, M. D., is 
to be called tothe Senate from the Province of 
Manitoba. 





INDIANS WANTING CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has received a telegram from 


Agent Geena. of the Pine Kid Sn eener. 
Dakota,.stating. Black eyennes 


eet 
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would to-day leave there for Fort Keogh, Dukota, 
The agent says that they are in good spirits, but 
want change of climate, and commit no 
depredations on the way. 





RESCUED FROM THE ASIA. 


> -——— 
A LUMBERMAN’S PRUDENT FORESIGHT—HOW 
HE SAVED HIS LIFE. 

CuicaGo, Sept. 23.—A special dispatch from 
Toronto says that Henri Gauvais, another survivor 
of the steamer Asia, reached there this morning 
and gave the following account of the disaster: 

‘*T was on board the Asia, going to Collingwood, 
though much against my will, as one of Mr. Me- 
Dougall’s foremen, and was in charge of a lot of 
lumbermen going to French River. 1] had my sus- 
picions of the Asia, and was thereforo very cau- 


tious. She was laden so that the fore part was 30 
feet out of the water, while the stern sometimes 
plunged into the lake and she refused to obey the 
helm and rolled inthe trough of the sea. Every 
strong pufi of wind that came wheeled the fore 
art around until she actually moved as 
f on a pivot. This looked bad; I am a 
sailor as well as lumberman, and I resolved to save 
my life. I went aft and seized a life-preserver. 
This drew attention, and as I did not want to bring 
on a crisis I pretended to merely examine the pre- 
server. Just then a terrific wave rose high as the 
mast and launched with furyagainst us. I believe 
it washed several persons overboard. I then saw 
a dense column of steam ascending, and concluded 
that all was lost. The Captain and some other 
officer came forward and ordered the hatches to be 
battened down, but no one heeded them, and he 
commenced looking out for himself. At all 
events, he seized two life-buoys, but whether 
he jumped overboard just then I known not. 
The confusion was perfectly appalling. There 
were more than a hundred people on board—half 
French and half English—and all spoke or screamed 
at once. I jumped overboard with a life-preserver 
and struck out fortheshore. A woman anda little 
girl clung tome. I encouraged them, though they 
retarded my movements, as the woman sometimes 
held me by the legs and sometimes by the shoul- 
ders. When lhad been swimming a few minntes 
IT looked back and saw the Asia heaving and toss- 
ing unceasingly. Lalso saw the boats thrown out 
—there were five on board. A wave came between 
me and the steamer, and when it reeeded the Asia 
was gone. When we had been about two hours in 
the water a smuggling vessel saw us and took us 
on board and carried us to Collingwood. A lady, 
who seemed to be rich, gave me $50 and gave some 
more money to the smuggler. eeling miserably 
chilled and exhausted, I took a few ‘‘ hookers” and 
slept 18 hours. I was anxious to return to Garden 
Hill, where I am employed at lumbering by Mr. 
Buck, and after two days’ rest I came here by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad.”’ 
rr 


CRUELTY IN AN ALMS-HOUSE., 

Dover, N. H., Sept. 23.—Dr. Charles D. 
Fairbanks, who recently resigned the position of 
physician at the County Alms-house because of dif- 
ferences with Superintendent W. T. Wentworth, 
prints a long communication to-night containing 
allegations of gross cruelty and ill-treatment of 
inmates, which are supported by a number of affi- 


dayits of both inmates and officers, 
——— rr 


GEN. SHERMAN’S TOUR. 
SacKeT?T’s Harzor, N. Y., Sept. 23.—Gen. 
Sherman inspected the Madison Barracks this af- 
ternoon, also the Twelfth Regiment of Infantry 


under Gen. Wileox, which arrived a week ago 
from Arizona. Gen. Sherman afterward left here 
onthe revenue cutter Manhattan for Kingston, 
from which place he goes to Niagara by rail. 
a<natmnngaerannaan mannan 


BEACON PARK RACES STOPPED. 
Boston, Sept. 23.—The September trotting 
at Beacon Park, after two days, continuance, has 
been given up, the management having found it 


impossible to carry out the programme arranged 
on account of continued rain. Next week most of 
the horses here will go to Albany to take part in 
the races there. 


SS 
A PROFITLESS STATE FAIR. 
MERIDEN, Conn., Sept. 23.—The State Fair 
was to-day given up after waiting two days for 
the rain to cease. In consequence, the fairisa 


financial failure, the estimated expenses being 
$3,000 more than the receipts during the days on 
which the fair was held. 
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NOT LOST AS REPORTED. 
EXETER, N. H., Sept. 23.—The four Exeter 
men reported last night as having been lost during 


acruise on the coast of Maine have becn heard 
from, and are safe at Kennebunkport. 
seasonal diitbictacatmestipaanin 


PASSENGERS SAILED. 


In steamship City of Macon, for Savannah.—J. R. 
Sheldon, H. FE. Coffin, Mrs. A. G. Gibbs, Mrs. J. Free- 
land and daughter, W. J. Malioy, the Rev. and Mrs. 
PD. Sherrill, Mrs. L. M. Vincent, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Whittier, A. Creek, Miss A. Carr, C. FE. Mackey, J. W. 
Lathrop, Mrs. J. Kolb, V. Keller, Mr. and Mrs. W. 4G, 
Cooper and two children, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Roche, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Thompson, J. Walters, E. Adams, 
W. Armstrong, H. Jones, F. Miller, Mrs. Brown, E. H. 
Crowley, O. W. Prince, M. KE. Broome, Miss Daly, Miss 
Lord, G. T. Butler, J. C. Arden, H. Arndt, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. J. Green, G. H. Brinkerhoff, Mrs. Wightman and 
child, the Rev. J. Keitz, P. B. Reid, R. Hendricks, Mrs, 
F. B. Wilson, Mrs. A. Baldwin, Mr. and Mra, P. J. 
Quattlepaum and son, Mr. and Mrs. C. T. and Misses 
Sybel and N. Smith, Mr. and Mra. F. Wessels, J. Louis, 
J. Ross, J. Rowe, Miss W. White, Mr. and Mrs. J. Otto 
H. Ziegler, G. C. 


and child, J. 
Thompson. 


Banks, E. A. Knapp, 
—— ih 


MINIATURE ALMANAC—TIIS DAY. 


Sun rises......5:50| Sun sete..... 6:54 | Moon sets. ..2:34 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


A. M. A. M. A. M. 
Sandy Hook. .4:39 | Gov. Island..5:28 | Hell Gate...6:50 


— 
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NEW-YORK.........SATURDAY, SEPT. 23. 
CLEARED. 

Steam-ships City of Macon, Kempton, Savannah, 
Henry Yonge, Jr.; Colorado, Crowell, Key West and 
Galveston, ©, H. Mallory &Co.; William Kennedy, 
Warren, Baltimore, George H. Glover; Britannic, 


(Br.,) Perry, Liverpool, K. J. Cortis; City of Columbia, 
Woodhull, Charieston, J. W. Quintard: Lone Star, 
Quick, New-Orleans, Bogert & Morgan; Jonn Gibson, 
Young, Georgetown, D.C., and Alexandria, Thomas 
W. Wightman; Waesland, (Belg.,) Nickels, Antwerp, 
Peter Wright & Son; Egypt, (#r.,) Sumner, Liverpool, 
F. W. J. Hurst; Bermuda, (Br.,) St. Kitts, &c., A. E. 
Outerbridge & Co,.; Vandalia, (Ger.,) Karlowa, Ham- 
burg, Kunhardt & Co.; General Whitney, Hatlett, Bos- 
ton, H. F. Dimock; Baltic, (Br.,) Parsell, Liverpool, 
R. J. Cortis; Newport, Sundberg, Gibraltar, James EF. 
Ward & Co.; Manhattan, Stevens, West Point, Old Do- 
minion Steam-ship Co.; Knickerbocker, Kemble, New- 
Orleans, Clark & Seaman; Jacon, (Dutch,) Henlopen, 
Amsterdam, R. R. H. toe Laer; Thorn Holme, (Br.,) 
Brown, Piymouth, Bowring & Archibald; Preston, 
(Br.,) Osborn, Newcastle, W. H. Thompson & Co. Plan- 
tyn, (Belg.,) Scott, Antwerp, Funch, Edye & Co.; Salter, 
(Ger.,) Wiegand Bremen, via Southampton, Oelrichs 
& Co.; Katie, (Ger.,) Weiss, Stettin, C, L. Wright & Co.; 
Martha Stevens, Chance, Baltimore, J. 8. Krems. 

Barks Castelar, (Norw.,) Carlsen, Cork, Funch, Edye 
& Co.; Tancook, (Br.,) Crosby, Anjier, Mckay & Dix; 
Tuck Sing, (Br.,. Thomson, Cienfuegos, J. & G. Fowler; 
Sospir, (Aust.,) Vaccassovich, Wilmington, N.C., Ben- 
ham, Pickering & Co. 
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ARRIVED. 


Steam-ship Pollux, (Dutch,) Mullinckrodt, Amster- 
dam 16 ds., with mdse. and passengers to R. kK. H. 
toe Laer. 

Steam-ship Manhattan, Stevens, West Potnt, with 
mdse, and passengers to Old Dominion Steam ship Co. 

Steam-ship FE. C. Knight, Chichester, Georgetown, D. 
C., and Alexandria, with mdse. and passengers to T. 
W. Wightman. 

Steam-ship Royal Crown, (Br.,) Thomson, Baltimore, 
in ballast to Seager Bros. 

Steam-ship Rio Grande, Burrows, Galveston Sept. 
pat with mdse. ana passengers to ©, H. Mallory 

so. 

Ship Doris, (Ger.,) Herboth, Manila 153 ds., with su- 
gar and hemp to order—vessel to Hermenn Koop & Co. 

Ship Tecumseh, Lincoln, Manila 146 ds., with sugar 
and hemp to order—vessel to Vernon H. Brown & Co, 

Bark Nahor, (Aust.,) Cassovich, Liverpool 47 ds, with 
salt to order—vessel to Funch, Edye & Co. 

Bark Grand», Curtis, Santa Ana 31 ds., with mahox- 
any and hides to F. Nemegyei—vessel to B. F. Metcalf 
& Co. 

Bark Port Royal, (of London,) Pullen, Grenada, via 
Antigua, with mdse. to Netherclift & anderson. 

Bark Lietjeld, (Norw.,) Evensen, Pillau 47 ds., with 
rags to order—vessel to Benham, Pickering & Co. 

Brig Lizzie Zittlosen, Jessen, Havana Aug. 29, via 
Sagua, with mdse, to John Zittlosen. 

Brig Arcadia, (of New-Haven,) Woodward, George- 
town, [Dem,, 24 ds.. with sugar to H. Trowbridge’s 
Sons. 

WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, moderate, E,; cloudy 


and foggy. 


SAILED. 


Steam-ships Circassia, for Glasgow; Newport, for 
Havana; Baltic, Virginian, Britannic, and Egypt, for 
Liverpool; Galileo, for Hull; Vandalla, for Hamburg; 
Jason, for Amsterdam; Foscolio, for Rio Janeiro: Ber- 
muda, for St. Kitts, &c.; Hamsteels, for Leith; Saller, 
for Bremen; Gloucester, for Avonmouth; Waesland, 
for Antwerp; Washington, for Mediterranean; Knick- 
erbocker an’! Lone Star, for New-Orleans: City of 
Macon, for Savannah: Colorado, for Key West; Wil- 
liam Kennedy, for Baltimore; City of Columbia, for 
Charleston; John Gibson,‘ for Georgetown; Roanake, 
for Richmond; Richmond, for West Point. 

Barks Exile and Hope, for London. 


--——_—->-———-— 


SPOKEN, 


Aug. 10, lat. 10 41 8., lon. 11 88 W., ship Sabino Maul- 
man, for London; all well. 

paccasnaliieeaniii 
BY CABLE. 

Lonpon, Sept. 23.—Sld. 19th inst., Orsolo; 2lst inst. 
Anna, Capt. Fredriksen, for New-York; Oscar; 23d 
inst., Enigma, E. W. Stetson, Fama, the latter for Gal- 
veston; Lizette. 

Arr. Lith inst,, Giovanni; 14th inst., La Saletta, 
Luigi; 2ist Inst., Volcurno; 23d inst., Schiller. 

The steam-ship Arethusa, (Br.,) Capt. Aikman, from 
Baitimore Sept. 6, has arr. ac Belfast. 

The steam-ship Fylgia, (Br.,) Capt. Wake, from Baiti- 
more Sept. 6, has arr. ut Rouen. 

The_steam-ship Guillermo, (Sp..) Capt. Lazarroga, 
from Baltimore “ept. 8, has arr. at Liverpool. 

The steam-ship lowa, (Br.,) Capt. Walters; from Bos- 
ton Sept, 14, has arr. at Liverpool. ‘ 

The steam-ship Nicosian, (Br.,) Capt. Requart, from 
New-York Sept. 8, has arr. at Queenstown, 

UNENSTOWN, Sept. 23,~The White Star Line steam- 
ship Celtic, Capt. Gleadel, from New-York Sept. 14, 
for this port and Liverpool, arr. off Fastnet at 12:40 
A. M. to-day. 

Haveke, Sept. 23.—The Hamburg-American Line 
steam-ship Gellert, cape EKuhlewetn, from Hamburg 
Sept. 20, sid. hence to-day for New-York. 

MOVILLE, Sept. 23.—The Anchor Line steam-ship An- 
choria, Capt. Hedderwick, from Glasgow, sid. hence 
at 4 P. M. to-day for New-York. 

GIBRALTAR, Sept. 23.—The Anchor Line steam-ship 
Alsatia, Capt. Murray, slid. honce at noen yesterday 
for Now-York, 
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Ricumonn Toote Crown Co 


Arteta 


Teeth without Plates, 


Extraction Avoided. 


Comparétively Painless, 


We will agree to keep every crown operation in perfect repair without 
further charge after the first cost where the patient permits an examination 


once every six months. 


2. Crown, all gold. 





1. Crown, with porcelain face, before attaching. 
A. Decayed root, front tooth. 
B. Root prepared for crown. 
Cc, D, E, and F. Decayed roots. 





Fig. 2. 


A and B. Porcelain-faced Crowns in 


By this frequent examination we prevent the occurrence of any accident 
which might impair our work, and insure perfect comfort without ex- 


pense 


osition. 


C, D, E, and F. Gold Crowns in position. 


DO NOT ALLOW YOUR TEETH TO BE EXTRACTED. 


WEAR NO PLATES. 


The Richmond Tooth Crown entirely obviates the necessity of extract- 
ing teeth, does away with artificial plates, and prevents the suffering 
caused by decay of the teeth and consequent extraction of roots, and avoids 
the pain and excessive annoyance of a plate. 

By this method roots of teeth which are still firm ia posifion may be 
restored to perfect usefulness and beauty, and made so solid that they will 
perform the office of mastication like the natural teeth. 

If but four firm roots still remain in proper position we can attach an 
entire set of teeth to them, and restore the mouth to its original beauty and 


comfort, without the use of a plate, 


. 


Besides this, our specialty, we perform with care every operation known 
to the art of dentistry, at much lower prices than the same class of work 


can be procured elsewhere. 


When the roots have been extracted we can replace teeth upon plates 


at prices within the reach of all. 


For those who desire a more expensive and elegant imitation of the 
natural teeth we model and carve porcelain teeth to correspond with the 
features, coloring them to suii the age, and making them so natural that 


detection is impessible, 


All are respectfully invited to cail and examine these beautiful opera- 


tions and judge of their merits. 


Our prices are GASH, half in advance, balance whea completed. 


We 


can afford to place our fees at extremely low figures, as we do entirely a 


cash business. 


We have many letters of indorsement, of which the few following are 


specimens: 


NEW-YorKE, WinDsOR HOTEL, Dec. 10, 1881. 
Drs, Richmond and Sheffield: 

DzAR Sirs: I consider your process of attachin 
tooth crowns to the roots ef teeth the most wonderfu 
operation in dentistry, and something needed by every 
one who suffers from decay of the teeth, as by this 
method no one need lose their teeth and can retain 
each tooth in its beauty and usefulness. You may 
refer any one to me desirous of further knowledge 
relative tothis work. Yours truly, 

F. E, TROWBRIDGE, 
_— <> = 
New-York, No. 634 5TH-av., Nov. 19, 1851. 
Der. C. NM. Richmond: 

Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to say that the crown 
operation you performed for me three years agoisa 
great success. I consider it a wonderful achleve- 
ment in dentistry and cheerfully recommend it. Iam, 
dear Sir, yours with respect, D. O. MILLS. 
= 
Winpsor HoTeL, NEw-YORK. 


Dr. C. M. Richmond: 

My Dear Str: The professtonal services you ren- 
dered me three years ago still prove very satisfac- 
tory. I congratulate you on being able, through your 
wonderful discovery, to contribute so greatly to the 
comfort of otkers. Very truly yours, m 

HENRY SANFORD. 
a eerste 
No, 80 WALL-sT., NEW-YORK, Nov. 29, 1881. 
Dr, Sheffield: 

DEAR Sir: I think it is now four months since you 
put in those “Crown Settings.” The moment they 
were completed I felt sure a good work had been done 
for me, and every day since [ am more ana more 
pleased with it. In my judgment your ‘ Crown Set- 
ting” is the best thing for elderly persons that has yet 
come to my knowledge in the art of dentistry. My 
teeth had become much worn, so that they were so 
sensitive to the touch of food and water tnat I was 
forced always to take a long time to eat, and then the 
pain which they gave me while eating was often such 
as made me absolutely dread the approach of the hour 
foreating. Your “Crown Setting” furnished me an 
instant, complete, and lasting remedy for all that trou- 
ble. They are positively splendia. am truly yours, 

J. L, HATHAWAY. 


Te 
New-York Horsi, New-York, Nov. 4, 1881. 
Dra. Richmond and Sheficld: 

GENTLEMEN: Your "Crowning Process” has opened 
anewera in dentistry. You demonstrate that the 
hollow, nerveless tooth is living bone. The surgeon 
does not extract aching bones while they have perios- 
tiallife. You treat the roots surgically. and wren 
places inahealthy condition you — a strong, 

ermetically sealed crown which precludes all fluids 
and gases that decay the teeth. The complete set of 
crowns placed for me are more than satisfactory. 
Refer any one you please to me. Very truly yours, 
&e., J. 8. ESHLEMAN, M. D., Philadelphia. 

No. 69 BRoaApD-sT., NEW-YORK, April 28, 1882. 
Messrs. Sheffield and Richmond: 
GENTLEMEN: Your “Crowns” and excellent work- 


pepe = executed have given entire satisfaction. 
Il can with pleasure recommend them. Very HS a ll 
fuliy, FRED’K R. WEST. 





L. 
Offices: 





No. 1 West 55TH-st., New-Yorg, Nov. 1, 1881. 
Drs. Richmond and Sheffield, surgeon Dentists, No, 26 
West 32d-st.. New-York City: 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure to set forth the 
merits of your process of ‘*Crown Setting,” which in 
my judgment is far above every other method hereto-« 
fore known or len by the members of your pro- 
fession. Your beautiful invention has superseded the 
barbarous custom of extracting teeth and the incon- 
venience and annoyanee of wearing a plate in the 
mouth. ‘Crown Setting” has given so much comfort 
and satisfaction to a member of 1ay family that { cans 
not do otherwise than commend your invention and 
practice tothe public. lam your obedient servant, 

Gen. H. D. WALLEN, U.S. Army. 


——————— a ——_- 


Drs, Richmond and Sheffield : 

DEAR Sirs: Having had some experience with the 
Richmond Tooth Crown, I can attest its great value 
and give it my strongest recommendation. 

R. A. ROBERTS, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Urica, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1881, 
, Richmond and Sheffield, No. 26 West 32d-st., New- 
fork: 

GENTLEMEN: I take great pleasure in stating that 
I am familiar with the “Richmond Tooth Crown” 
method of Lee tp ue gee which haye been worn down 
by use or broken off by accident, so long as the roots 
remain; new teeth, with porcelain faces and gold set- 
tings, can be attached to them, which will be in every 
respect as durabie and useful as the originals. The 
— is rapid AND PAINLESS, and the result per- 

‘ect. 

Your valuable invention should be known every: 
where, in order that unfortunates may be spared the 
torture of having the teeth extracted and the annoy, 
ance of artiticial plates. The teeth restored by your 
me a ¢- are natural, cleanly, comfortabie, and use. 

ul. Icannot express too warmly my admiration for 

the “ TOOTH CROWN” asatcriumph of mechanical 
surgery or my thanks for the benefits you have ren- 
dered to those who have been under your care. Sine 
cerely yours, EDWIN HUTCHINSON, M. D. 


Ee 


No, 90 Beaver-st,, New-YORK, March 21, 1382. 
Drs, Shefieid, Richmond, and Sheffield : 

Deak Sigs: Having lost nearly all my upper front 
teeth from useless operations on them, I accidentally 
learned of the “ Richmond Tooth Crown” process, 
and called upon Horatio Dorr, No, 128 Broadway, to 
whom I was referred. The perfectly natural appear- 
ance of his teeth without plates so satistied me that I 
at once determined to have the operation performed. 
l have had these teeth now for some time, and can 
assert them to be the most_perfect piece of dental 
mechanism ever produced. I can masticate my food 
as with the natural teeth,and do not suffer the an- 
noyance of aplate. Thanking you most sincerely, I 
am, dear Sirs, yours, with respect. 

D. ¥. N. WILLIAMS. 


IND TOOTHCROWN CO 


T. SHEFFIELD, TREASURER AND MANAGER. 
24 and 26 West 32d-st., New-York; 72 


State-st., New-London, Conn. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
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DR, SHEFFIELD'S CREME DENTIFRICE 


LARGE 


OF DR. 
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PACKAGES, 25 CENTS. 


SEND $150 IN STAMPS, AND WE WILL MAIL PREPAID A BOX CONTAINING / SIX TURES 


SHEFFIELD’S CREME DENTIFRICE FOR CLEANSING THE TEETH AND 
PERFUMING THE BREATH. WITH THE DENTIPRICE: WE’ WILL SENDWAN ELEGANTLY 


ILLUMINATED SACHET PACKET FOR THE TOILET. 


BY MAIL, 30- CENTS. 


DELILE DELL IL REITHE DON NNOTIDDLOL TOTTI 









































INDEX TO CLASS! FIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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&MUSEMENTS—FIFTEENTH PaGE—Cth and 7th cols, 

AUTUMN RESORTS—FirTerntTH PaGE—5Sth col. 

BOARDING & LODGING—FiIFTEENTH Pace—4 & 5 cols, 

BOARD WANTED—FIFTEENTH PaGE—5Sth col. 

BUSINESS CHANCES—FIFTEENTH PaGE—6th col. 

BUSINESS NOTICES—Nintu Pace—5Sth and 6th cols, 

CITY ITEMS—NintH PacE—5th col. 

CITY REAL ESTATE—TENTH PaGE—Ist and 24 cols, 

CITY HOUSES TC LET—Tentu PAGE—2d and 3d cols, 

CLOTHING—TENTH PaGE—dth col. 

SOUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—Tenrn PaGE-—Sd coL 

DOUNTRY REAL ESTATE-—Tents PacEe—3d co. 

DANCING—FIFTEENTH PaGe—6th col. 

DEATHS—Nintu PaGEe—6th col. 

DIVIDENDS—FiFreenta PaGe—I1st coL 

DRY GOODS—FirrgenraA Pace—lst col 

EXCU RSIONS— FIFTEENTH PAGE—24 col. 

TINANC IAL—FIFTEENTH PaGE—Sd coL 
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The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, fair weather, pre- 
‘ceded by local rains, higher barometer, station- 
ary or lower temperature, easterly, backing to 
north or west, winds. 

THE ClTY HLECTION. 

Whatever happy auguries may be drawn 
from the reunion of the Democratic factions 
at Syracuse, it is of anything but good omen 
for the immediate future of honest govern- 
ment in this City. It will be earnestly hoped 
by New-York tax-payers, without distinc- 
tion of party, that the truce concluded be- 
tween Tammany and its opponents at the 





State Convention may not preclude open 
warfare in the field of Municipal politics. 
With the Kelly men and the County 
Democracy at variance there would be 
a fair chance, assuming the possibility 


of wise and honest action on the part of the 
local Republican managers, to elect a Mayor 
whom the people could trust. Even with- 
out aid or sympathy from the ‘“‘ practical’ 
politicians of the minority party, there 
would still be an excellent prospect of elect- 
ing a candidate nominated by any non-par- 
tisan organization fully representative of the 
people who have to pay for the misgovern- 
ment of New-York. But with Jonn KeLiy 
and Hurert O. THomPson in unison onthe 
City ticket, with Sheriff Bowr and Corpora- 
tion Counsel WHITNEY pulling together on 
the same drag-net of Municipal patronage, 
the chances of electing a Mayor unpledged 
to do the bidding of the Democratic wire- 
pullers would be very much reduced. 

The task, though difficult, however, would 
not be hopeless. This isa year when party 
obligations will sit lightly on a large number 
of voters, and when the opportunity to do 
for New-York what was done last year for 
Brooklyn would be hailed with more than 
ordinary satisfaction by a majority of City 
Republicans. It must be remembered that 
Mayor Grace was the product of such an 
alliance between the Democratic factions as 
the proceedings at Syracuse have prepared 
us for. But Grace’s majority over Dowp 
was only 8,045 on a total vote of 200,475, 
and it is reasonably certain that with better 
organization and a more careful attention 
to details the majority could have been 
changed to the other side. It was even whis- 
pered that Hancock was sold out by the 
Kelly men to secure votes for Gract; but if 
that were so, the repentance of the Tammany 
*‘boss’’ must indeed have been bitter. 
Down’s vote was about 17,000 higher than 
that polled for the Garfield Electors, show- 
ing that even amid the excitement of 4 
Presidential contest about 14 per cent. of the 
Democracy of New-York could be rallied to 
the support of a candidate for Mayor who 
‘was more obviously fit for the position than 
‘the nominee of their own party. 

We imagine that it would require a larger 
rontingent of Democratic voters this year to 
‘elect a Mayor on the general platform of 
political independence and reformed admin- 
istration. But there is no reason to suppose 
that it could not be brought out by a nomi- 
pee of exceptional strength and fitness. It 
js tolerably certain that the candidate of the 
united Democracy cannot be a man fit to be 
trusted by the people. There are too many 
hunery office-seekers among the returned 
prodigals of the party to permit of the 
ghoice of any candidate who shall not be 
‘tied hand and foot before his election. The 
offices to be filled by the new Mayor will be 
parceled out among the factions with as 

ch precision as their votes were appor- 
ftioned at Syracuse. and as no man with a 








particle of self-respect is likely to accept a 
nomination hampered by such conditions, 
the candidate of the united Democracy 
must needs be a person of very dubious 
character. With such a prospect before 
them, it is by no means too soon for the 
people who have something at stake in 
the geod government of this City to be up 
and bestirring themselves about the selec- 
tion of a reform candidate for Mayor. 
As New-York has not yet obtained the 
measure of responsible government accorded 
to Brooklyn, the vexatious problem of se- 
curing a respectable Board of Aldermen 
must also receive attention. With such a 
board as we at present possess, the reform- 
ing efforts of the most resolute Executive 
would count for very little. It is claimed 
that the substitution of the Assembly district 
system of nomination for the minority sys- 
tem by Senate districts and general vote 
will help the people to throw off 
the tyranny of the. party ‘‘bosses’’ 
in respect of Aldermanic nominations. 
We have always doubted this, but the 
new system will at least afford in two-thirds 
of the Assembly districts a good opening 
for a genuine popular movement in favor of 
Municipal reform. It would be hard to 
name more than three members of the pres- 
ent Board of Aldermen who have the slight- 
est claim to arenomination. It would be 
difficult to secure, under any conceivable 
system, a set of men more grossly unfit for 
any public trust. A visit to one of their 
sessions would be enough to make any intel- 
ligent citizen of New-York ashamed of the 
public apathy which renders possible the 
election as a local legislature of an assem- 
blage so vulgar, so illiterate, and so shame- 
lessly sordid. The people have waited long 
enough for the politicians to seek their nom- 
inees for local offices among reputable and 
competent men. They have an opportunity 
this year to take the initiative out of the 
hands of the traders and tricksters in poli- 
tics, and the sooner they set about utilizing 
it the better will be their chances of success. 





FORGERIES BY TELEGRAPH. 

The forgery of the telegram purporting to 
have been sent by Collector RoBERTson to 
Police Commissioner FRENCH was really too 
clumsy to have deserved to succeed. Never- 
theless, the fact that it did succeed, and the 
certainty that an adroit rogue easily could, 
and certainly would, ‘‘ put up a job’? much 
better calculated to deceive, may well serve 
to call attention to acrime of growing fre- 
quency. Itis only a few days since an at- 
taché of the Erie Railway was on trial for a 
desperate and very nearly successful at- 
tempt to rob the pay car of many thousand 
dollars in cash by a bogus telegram. And 
our columns have repeatedly contained ac- 
counts of cognate swindles by aid of the 
wires. Sometimes it is an unauthorized or- 
der to pay which is sent in the name of a 
responsible party; sometimes it is an identi- 
fication of a confederate which is sent by an 
accomplice in response to an inquiry by 
persons whose last doubt is thereby removed. 
The late respected Cashier BaALDwrn, it will 
be remembered, deceived the Bank Exam- 
iner by an ingenious telegraphic fraud. And 
produce brokers will easily recall the sensa- 
tion and complications which followed an 
unauthorized and repudiated order by tele- 
graph from this City to Chicago to sell a 
large quantity of wheat. The ease with 
which the crime is committed, the fre- 
quency with which it is successful, the 
chances of escaping arrest, and the further 
considerable prospect of escaping punish- 
ment when caught, combine to make this 
modern crime attractive to rogues and dan- 
gerous to society. 

Like many other apparently simple things, 
this question becomes more complex upon 
examination. Take the case of the unau- 
thorized sale of wheat, for instance, which 
is fairly typical. Who should bear the loss? 
The owner of the property had done nothing 
to divest himself of his title, and nothing 
would seem clearer than that he might re- 
cover damages from somebody. But whom 
should he sue? The buyers bought in open 
market from responsible parties, with all 
usual formalities, at current prices. Their 
defense seems perfect. The-selling brokers 
only obeyed orders, and if at all in fault, 
were only so because of a neglect to verify 
the telegram. But bearing in mind the 
course of business, that negligence can 
scarcely be deemed culpable. And the tele- 
graph company, having transmitted the dis- 
patch correctly, seems to be also discharged. 
There remains only the forger of the dis- 
patch, whom it is hard to catch and not 
worth while to pursue civilly. 


As might be expected of such nice and 
comparatively new questions, the decisions 
of the courts are hard to reconcile or to ex- 
plain on principle. But one or two recent 
decisions are interesting and instructive. In 
the case of the Bank of California against 
the Western Union Telegraph Company the 
essential facts were these: An operator was 
accustomed to employ a deputy, who thus 
became familiar with the routine of busi- 
ness and became known to the other opera- 
tors. At length the deputy sent a spurious 
dispatch in the name of the Cashier of a 
bank requesting the Cashier of the bank at 
San Francisco to pay $1,200 to C. H. Crow- 
ley. The deputy then went to San Fran- 
cisco, was identified by an accomplice as the 
fictitious Crowley, and got the $1,200. The 
court held that the company’s negligence, or 
at least the company’s act by their agent, 
made the crime possible, and so the company 
was held to repay the bank. 


In another case, which might be dupli- 
cated any day, the company was held not 
liable. The facts were that an impostor, in 
an assumed name, requested that money 
should be sent him by telegraph. The 
money was sent as requested, and was paid 
to the swindler. The court’s decision that 
the company would not have been justified 
in refusing payment to the person request- 
ing the money to be sent, when it was duly 
sent in accordance with his request, is sig- 
nificant only in connection with this case. 
But it is of general importance to notice that 
the court also held that, in the absence of 
suspicious circumstances, it was not the 
duty of the telegraph company to inquire 
into or to certify the identity of the sender 
of a message; on that point the receiver 
of the dispatch must satisfy himself. 
It is hard to see how any other 
decision could have been reached, and yet the 
insecurity attending transactions by tele- 
graph could scarcely be more clearly or em- 









phatically set forth. Telegraph companies 
are merely common carriers of messages. 
As such they are bound to carry whatever 
is offered them, certain broad limitations of 
public policy alone excepted. Even if they 
could identify the senders of messages, the 
necessity of doing so would largely defeat 
the speed which is the essence of the service 
they render. And yet it1s almost startling 
to learn that it is the law as well as the fa- 
miliar fact that any one may send any mes- 
sage in the name of any other person with- 
out redress against the carrier of the mes- 
sage in case damage should result from its 
falsity. 

Possibly the telephone may do something 
to lessen this danger. Through it the tones 
of a familiar voice can be identified beyond 
a doubt. Indeed, it is said that affidavits 
have been taken and marriages celebrated 
through the telephone. Private wires are 
also a great insurer of safety, and the ma- 
chines which print by means of a transmitted 
impulse also increase the difficulty of forg- 
ing a dispatch by any one who can secure a 
proper blank and holdapen. A year or 
two ago much was heard of a machine 
which actually transmitted a fac simile auto- 
graph. The machine was a fact and rested 
on a better scientific basis than the marvel- 
ous apparatus which promised to transmit 
visible images by wire; but doubtless it was 
not found a practical commercial success. 
Cipher messages are familiar to users of the 
cable and are.really easier to use than those 
unaccustomed to them mightimagine. The 
necessity of a double translation—into and 
out of the cipher—must, however, always 
impede anything likea general use. A device 
in use among English merchants, though but 
little known here, is admirable in its sim- 
plicity, and though increasing neither the 
brevity nor secrecy of messages, does largely 
guard against forgeries. The device consists 
merely in the agreement upon an arbitrary 
series of words, one of’ which, in proper 
order, must always be used in a dispatch. 
Failure to use the right word promptly dis- 
credits a dispatch as much as @ wrong num- 
ber on a check. 





THE TROUBLES IN COREA. 

If the foreign contending parties now in 
Corea were European instead of Asiatic, we 
should expect that one of the twain would 
soon have actual possession of the country, 
and that Corea, as an independent nation, 
would vanish from the map. If Japanese 
citizens, for example, had lent money to 
the Corean Government and had speculated 
in Corean bonds sold at ruinously low prices, 
and the Japanese Government had suddenly 
discovered that the interest on those bonds 
was not paid and that the principal 
never would be paid, it would be 
in order (according to European usage) for 
Japan to take possession of the Corean 
finances and to administer its Government 
in behalf of the bondholders. But the 
Japanese are very temperate. They only 
ask for indemnity for the past and security 
for the future. There is a fierce anti-for- 
eign party in Corea. It is headed by the 
uncle of the present King, a man who is 
credited with being ferocious, vindictive, 
and arbitrary. During the King’s minority, 
which ended very lately, his uncle was 
Regent and sole ruler of the kingdom. 
Like all of the other leading Corean nobles, 
he is bitterly opposed to the introduction of 
foreigners, and is in favor of maintaining 
the ancient policy of exclusivism. 

For many centuries the Chinese and the 
Japanese successively occupied Corea. The 
suzerainty of China lasted longest, and the 
disappearance of the frail tenure by which 
Corea was held to the Middle Kingdom was 
so gradual that men did not know when 
Corea ceased to be a tributary State. The 
quarrel betwixt Japan and Corea is of very 
ancient date, It may be said to have orig- 
inated in a tradition that Corea was once a 
mere appanage of Japan. Certain it is 
that sundry expeditions for the conquest, 
or reconquest, the country have 
been sent out from Japan (with varying suc- 
cess) during the past few hundred years. 
Various circumstances have combined to 
make China appear to be what-we might 
call ‘‘ the natural ally’’ of Corea. This fact 
has been made apparent during the recent 
disturbances, The wrath of the Coreans, 
excited against.all foreigners by the crafty 
ex-Regent, has been directed against the 
Japanese in common with all strangers, 
while the Chinese have not been so sweep- 
ingly included in the general proscription. 
When the outburst took place the Japanese 
Envoy and his suite were driven out of 
the country by a murderous mob, insti- 
gated, if not led, by the ex-Regent. With 
a dignity and firmness worthy of all praise, 
the Japanese Government sent three ships 
of war and a small military force to escort 
the Envoy back to the Corean capital, from 
which he had been violently expelled. The 
ex-Regent is said to have protested against 
the return of the Japanese Envoy, declaring 
that he would not be answerable for the pos- 
sible consequences. The Envoy, however, 
pressed forward, re-entered the capital with- 
out molestation, and re-established the 
legation of his country. 


of 


The Chinese are naturally uneasy at’this 
turn of affairs. They seem to see in the de- 
termined attitude of Japan an intention to 
secure a permanent foothold in the country, 
with possible plans for its ultimate absorp- 
tion by Japan. The Chinese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has sent off, in hot haste, 
several ships of war officered by English- 
men, although this is contrary to the tradi- 
tions of Asiatic nations. . It is: explained 
that the trepidation of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is to be attributed to the misrepresenta- 
tions of the Chinese Envoy in Corea, who is 
under the malign influence of the British 
diplomatic agent there. The result may be 
a collision betwixt Chinese and Japanese in- 
terests in Corea, in which case Great Britain 
will be found siding with the contestant 
whose triumph would cause the most mis- 
chief. 


It is understood that although the return 
ot the Japanese Envoy to Corea is accompa- 
nied by a formidable demonstration, the de- 
mands of the injured party will be very 
moderate. Her accredited representatives 
having been forcibly expelled from Corea, 
Japan might, under common European 
usage, take steps to establish a Board of 
Control, fill the offices of the kingdom of 

} Corea with highly,paid Japanese officials, 
and ultimately provoke a conflict, or a do- 
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settle Japan as the actual owner and 
tuler of the country. Instead of this, 
Japan will only ask for the punish- 
ment of the leaders in the riot, 
ample apology for the outrageous insult, 
compensation for damages incurred, and 
pledges that the occurrence shall not be re- 
peated. It is likely that all of these conces- 
sions will be made. Indeed, it is reported 
that the ex-Regent, whose lawless action was 
inspired by a desire to regain power, pre- 
pared for the Japanese an outline of the 
terms upon which a new basis of settlement 
is to be reached. Curious observers of the 
world’s progress will find in the unfolding 
of the Corean problem much to interest 
them. It is certain that, whether they will 
or no, the Coreans must now prepare for a 
final and irrevocable surrender of their long- 
cherished policy of exclusiveness. It re- 
mains to be seen what will be accomplished 
by Chinese chicanery backed by British in- 
trigue. 








AN HXPLORER’S MISTAKE. 


The learned world of Connecticut is just 
now shaking its sides over the comical blun- 
ders made by Dr. ScuureMann in his most 
recent excavations in the Troad. The Doc- 
tor is known to be a very shrewd American- 
ized German of Franco-Italian education, 
and in his long and patient search for 
the site of Homer’s Troy he _ has 
had the sympathy of archeologists the 
world over, while the published results of 
his labors and discoveries have to a consid- 
erable extent commanded their respect and 
confidence. There were, to be sure, not a 
few gentlemen perfectly familiar with Ho- 
MER’S somewhat overrated works who de- 
clared that Dr. Sontremann’s fancy had 
run away with his judgment when he 
announced the finding of the necklace of 
HELEN and the gold tooth-pick of AcHILLEs. 
But in general the Doctor’s ‘‘Ilios’’ and 
‘‘Mykense’’ were received as solid and 
valuable contributions to archeology, hard- 
ly surpassed in extent of research and pro- 
fundity of knowledge by any recent works 
of that class, except, of course, Mr. THomas 
WENTWORTH HiGGrnson’s masterly dem- 
onstration of the race identity of the Aztec 
and our common red Indian. 


In an account just published, over Dr. 
SCHLIEMANN’S signature, of his recent dis- 
coveries we have evidence that the great 
explorer’s acuteness has for once deserted 
him. In recapitulating the result of his 
Trojan campaign for the year he says: 
‘‘T have put to naught the pretensions of 
the small city on Bali;Dagh to be the site of 
Troy, inasmuch as | have shown its remains 
to be liliputian and its most ancient pot- 


tery ages later than even the latest 
prehistoric city of Hissarlik. I have 
further proved that the accumulation 


of ancient débms, which exceeds in depth 
16 métres at Hissarlik, is quite insignifi- 
cant in the city on the Bali-Dagh, and 
amounts to nothing in Eski-Hissarlik, Fulu- 
Dagh, and Chali-Dagh, and that, judging 
from the pottery found there, these places 
are of about the same age as the first settle- 
ment on the Bali-Dagh, that is to say, about 
600 B. C.’”’ Itis this passage in Dr. Scuute- 
MANN’S article which has caused so 
merriment among the savants of Connecti- 
cut. 

Bali-Dagh, Fulu-Dagh, and Chali-Dagh 
(that is, Red, White, and Blue Dog) are 
not, as Dr. SCHLIEMANN innocently sup- 
poses, the sites of three prehistoric cities, 
but the remains of three little manufacturing 
settlements founded in 1856 by a New- Haven 
tinsmith, and burned by the Yet of the San- 
jak of Beg-Sheheer, when he rose against the 
Vali of Tooz-Golee, in that brief but san- 
guinary struggle which shook Asia Minor 
to its centre during the Autumn months 


much 


of 1859. Dr. ScwuuremMann is not the 
firs; explorer who has been duped 
by these plausible piles of broken 


brick and bean- pots. It was, we believe, Dr. 
SaMvEL CoLcorD BARTLETT, in his enor- 
mously able and original book of travels in 
the East, who identified Bali-Dagh and Fulu- 
Dagh with two hypothetical cities built by 
Lystmacuus. But the true story of these 
three pseudo-antique cities was long 
ago published, or at least printed, 
by the Tolland County Historical and 
Archeological Society. [Transactions, Vol. 
XXXIX., pp. 8382-917.] To spare future 
pious or learned explorers of the Troad from 
the humiliation of their rediscovery, a brief 
sketch of their rise and fall may not be in- 
appropriate at this time. 

About the year 1852 the Tolland County 
society above mentioned, (which at the out- 
set was composed exclusively of one-legged 
veterans of the Mexican war,) wishing to ex- 
tend its usefulness and devote its rapidly ac- 
cumulating fund to some high archeological 
purpose, resolved to send a competent ex- 
plorer to search for the ruins of Homeric 
Troy. After three months wasted in nego- 
tiations with a Schenectady veterinary sur- 
geon they concluded an agreement with a 
worthy New-Haven tinsmith, who was pro- 
vided by the society with the necessary outfit 
of shovels, picks, lunch-pails, &c., and sent on 
his mission. Through some misapprehen- 
sion, the society’s explorer proceeded at 
first to Hungary, and had expended several 
hundred dollars'in a necessarily fruitless 
search for Prram’s palace before he was 
made aware of his mistake. About the time 
of the close of the Crimean war, however, 
he had reached the Troad and was 
at work. Two weeks of steady applica- 
tion convinced him that Troy was a 
myth, the ‘‘Iliad’’ a fable, and Priam, 
Hector, Hevten, Utyssgs, and the rest 
grossly improbable personages. But by 
this time he had spent all the society’s money. 
Casting about for some way to retrieve his 
fortunes, he fell in with a wealthy Greek 
merchant who, by reason of blindness, had 
just been compelled to sell out a profitable 
oil and cinnamon business, and had adver- 
tised for a partner in ‘'a safe and lucrative 
manufacturing enterprise.’’? This enterprise 
was the making of French coffee-pots and 
oval earthen bean-pots for the Russian 
trade. It seems that the Russians had dur- 
ing the war acquired a taste for coffee pre- 
pared in the French fashion, and for beans 
al Anglaise. (For detailed information as to 
the use of beans by the allies see KINGLAKE’S 
‘Invasion of the Crimea,’’ Vol. V.) On the 
conclusion of peace a sudden demand sprang 
up in Russia for coffee-pots and bean-jars. 
The versatile tinsmith and his Greek partner 
established their first shops at Bali-Dagh. 


_Iestic rebellion, which would more firmly |.Six months later the town of Fulu-Dach. 










sprang into existence, and within a year the 
din of thousands of hammers and the smoke 
of innumerable pottery ovens made Bali- 
Dagh, Fulu-Dagh, and Chali-Dagh seem 
like Eastern counterfeits of Bridgeport and 
South Norwalk. The names of these 
thriving industrial settlements were sug- 
gested by a brother of the New-Haven 
tinsmith, who was a _  ‘“‘ forty-niner’’ 
and had assisted in constructing the pic- 
turesque topographical nomenclature of the 
Pacific slope. In 1859 the three towns were 
burned, as has been stated. But the tin- 
smith had made a great fortune, of which he 
conscientiously turned over every penny to 
the Tolland County Historical and Archso- 
logical Society, with the suggestion that the 
society convert itself into a life insurance 
company. For himself, with the modesty 
that belongs to true merit, he declared that 
he would be content with the humble posi- 
tion of President, which was at once offered 
him. Here, probably for the first time, the 
true history of Bali-Dagh, Fulu-Dagh, and 
Chali-Dagh has been set before the public 
at large. 








MIOCENE MAN. 

It is pleasant to see scientific men lay 
aside the natural jealousy of a common pur- 
suit and help each other over the stony places 
of investigation, Mr. GRANT ALLEN, who is 
ons of the pleasantest writers in the whole list 
of evolutionists, thus extends the helping hand 
in the September Fortnightly Review to Prof. 
Boyp Dawkins. Prof. Dawxrns is also an 
evolutionist, a ‘‘ consistent and bold evolu- 
tionist,” according to Mr. ALLEN, but he 
pauses half way up the rugged side of the hill 
of science and exclaims, quite out of breath, 
that, strain his eyes as he may, he can no- 
where perceive any sign of a creature, now or 
in the past, standing midway between man 
and animals. The very earliest known man 
seems to Prof. DAWKINS ‘ unquestionably 
& .man, and not a missing link.” 
Our readers may > remember that in 
the extract we recently published from 
his paper on river-drift man, read before the 
British Association, he reaches the conclusion 
that the beings who wrought and used the 
flint implements found in the drift of the val- 
leys of India, Palestine, Spain, France, Eng- 
land, and lately in the Delaware River at 
Trenton, were glacial and post-glacial men 
who had been dispersed from the central birth- 
place of humanity, thatthey were not neces- 
sarily identical in race, but were physically 
and in respect to their degresof advancement 
very much alike. Elsewhere Prof. DAWKINS 
tells us that ‘the river-drift man first comes 
before us endowed with all human attributes 
and without any signs of a closer alliance 
with the lower animals than is ptesented by 
the savages of to-day.’’ In fact, the Esqui- 
maux seem to him to be not mueh in advance 
of the cave men, who were perhaps their an- 
cestors. 

GRANT ALLEN is not willing to admit that 
the river-drift men and the cave men were 
quite such fine-looking and accomplished fel- 
lows as the Professor would have us think, but 
he waives that point. These drift and cave 
men belong at the earliest to the later pleisto- 
cene period, which is but as vesterday, sepa- 
rated by a mere trifle of 200,000 years from our 
own time. In Mr. ALLEN’s opinion they have 
no claim to the title of primitive men. If we 
want to be brought face to face with the real 
primitive man we must let him take us back 
over geological epochs of inconceivable vast- 
ness and remoteness, back almost to ‘‘ chaos 
without form and void,’’ until we come to the 
mid-miocene period, a time at which Prof. 
DawkIn’s is utterly unable to conceive that any 
creature having the attributes of humanity 
was on the earth. Let us sit down upona 
bank of mid-miocene moss and contemplate 
our ancestor as sketched for us by GRANT 
ALLEN: 

“We may not unjustiflably picture him to our- 
selves as a tall and hairy creature, more or less 
erect, but witha slouching gait, black faced and 
whiskered, with prominent prognathous muzzle, 
and large, pointed canine teeth, those of each jaw 
fitting inta an interspace in the opposite row. 
These teeth, as Mr. Darwin suggests, were used 
in the combats of the males. His forehead was no 
doubt low and retreating, with bony bosses under- 
lying the shaggy eyebrows, which gave him a 
fierce expression, something like that of the 
gorilla. But already, in all likelihood, he had 
learned to walk habitually erect, and had begun 
to develop a human pelvis, as well as to carry his 
head more straight on his shoulders. That some 
such animal must have existed seems to mean 
inevitable corollary from the general principles of 
evolution and a natural inference from the analo- 
gy of other living genera.”’ 

Going back a little further—and when we 
get into the miocene period, a few hundred 
thousand years more is a trifle not worth mak- 
ing a fuss about—we may trace our descent 
from a time when our ancestors were unmis- 
takably animal. In the eocene age we find a 
beautiful illustration of HERBERT SPENCER’S 
‘instability of the homogeneous.”’ One ani- 
mal was then very much like another, so little 
removed from the original that our own ances- 
tors closely resembled the progenitors of 
horses and hedgehogs. But the necessities of 
life created special habits, special adaptations, 
and differentiated species. Toward the end of 
the eocene period the homogeneous group had 
been split up and the branch to which we trace 
our origin had reached “* the stage of lemuroid 
creatures, four-handed and relatively small- 
brained animals, still retaining many traces of 
their connection with their ancestral horse- 
like and insectivore-like forms.” They lived 
on trees and ate fruits. In early miocene 
times these lemuroids divided into monkeys 
and lemurs. By the middle of this period the 
monkeys were further subdivided into two 
groups, one of which was the anthropoid ape, 
and the other—man. The monkeys stuck to 
the trees and the fruits; the man-like animal 
lived in the low-lying plains, ate fruits mainly, 
but began also to fashion himself weapons of 
flints and bones and knew something about fire. 

This ancestor of humanity is not for an in- 
stant to be confounded with the paleolithic 
men, the beings who made the rude stone 
hatchets of the valley of the Somme, in whom 
Prof. DAWKINS, with his limited view, sees the 
earliest man. He is as far beyond his paleo- 
lithic posterity, possibly, as we are this side 
of it. But we are not left to depend wholly 
on the general principles of evclution and the 
analogy of other genera to establish the exist- 
ence of this primitive person. In mid-miocene 
strata at Theney, the Abbé BourGEots has 
picked up rude split flints, bearing traces of 
fire; M. Rreero, of the Portuguese Geologi- 
cal Survey, has found others like it, and M. 
Detaunay has found the ribs of an ex- 
tinct manatee, which had been notched 
with a sharp instrument. Now, reasons 
GRANT ALLEN, there are certain monkeys who 
use undressed stones to crack nuts with. These 
rude flints and this notched bone lie midway 
between the stone the monkey uses and the 
paleolitnic flints used by Prof. DawxkmNs’s prim- 
itive man, Is it not fair to infer, is not the 
conclusion irresistible, that there was an older 
and really primitive man, not far removed 
from the monkeys, who shaped and used these 
mid-miocene flints? If so, Prof. DAWKINS 
should not timidly limit himself to the 200,000 
years that have elapsed since the pleistocene 
period—a mere speck of time in the history of 
man—but with alight heart and the courage 


out further afield, and pitch his tent upona 
mid-miocene stratum among the genuine prim- 
itive men, with their hairy bodies, their slouch- 
ing gait, their canine teeth, and prognathous 
muzzles, still casting sheep’s eyes at their 
comely cousins, the anthropoid damsels, and 
perhaps now and then joining in a lively bout 
of cocoa-nut throwing with the less evolved 
gentlemen of the tree-tops. 





THE MODERN SCHOOL IN ENGLISH 
LETTERS. 


It has often been remarked that nothing 
in English literature has been like the outburst 
of genius that attended the last half of the 
seventeenth century, during Queen E.iz- 
ABETH’S reign. Wits, humorists, dramatists, 
scientists, philosophers, and divines were so 
plenty in those days that the gods seemed to 
walk the earth in the form and visage of men, 
and before and since there have been dreary 
wastes in the literary history of the English 
people which one does not like to think of. In 
Queen VICTORIA’S reign the traditions of two 
centuries ago seem to have returned in a full- 
ness of intellectual wealth which is quite be- 
yond what was expected or what the age 
seems to have deserved. TENNYSON, BROWN- 
InG, SPENCER, NEWMAN, and their peershave 
essentially done their work; at least,;they will 
do nothing in the future that is likely to affect 
their several reputations one way or the other. 
They mark the first approaches of a new lit- 
erary epoch in England which began when 
VICTORIA ascended the throne, and a glance at 
Mr. StepMan’s ‘ Victorian Poets”’ is sufficient 
to convince one that the leaders of recent 
British thought are not to be outranked by 
any period in English literature outside the 
Elizabethan, if, indeed, by that. Itis always 
easy to compliment the ancients at the ex- 
pense of contemporary authors, but the gen- 
eration’of great poets and writers to whom we 
are saying farewell have deserved well of the 
age and have ushered in an epoch of unexam- 
pled activity for the English mind. It is the 
fresh activity in the large field of letters of the 
younger men who are succeeding them to-day 
to which attention is now called, because it be- 
tokens something phenomenal in the history of 
our own times. 


There is nothing more marked in present 
literature than the number of men who are 
coming into prominence and the quality of 
the work which they are doing. They are not 
poets, not critics, not art-writers, not students 
of social or exact science alone, any more than 
they are anything else; but every week there 
i» a notable book orarticle on the other side of 
the water, and for the most part it is the pro- 
duction of men who range all the way from 50 
down to.25 years of age. New men who are do- 
ing first-class work have been brought forward 
in the great monthly reviews, or they have 
ventured into print as boys learn to swim, by 
making ventures in their own names, and 
English literature is crowded with productions 
which would have made their authors famous 
at any time during the last century, and 
are making them famous now. Take AI- 
GERNON SWINBURNE and ALFRED AUSTIN in 
poetry; take Austin DosBson and AR- 
THUR O’SHAUGHNESSY in poetry of a lighter 
kind; take AppinaTon Symonpbs, EDMUND 
GossE, and ANDREW LANG, each representa- 
tive of a distinct type of poetical effort, and 
each excelling in his own way. Take, again, 
the art critics, Francis TURNER PALGRAVE, 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, SIDNEY COLVIN, Co- 
MYNS CARR, E. J. POYNTER, and WALTER H. 
PATEN, each without following the other ac- 
auiring an individuality of his own and em- 
phasizing a comprehensive school, and WIL- 
LIAM MoRRIS outreaching them all as a prac- 
tical worker in esthetics and as an artist in 
verse. Take, again, the versatile field of 
literary criticism, and you find that MaTTHEW 
ARNOLD is not the only English critic to whom 
we yield obedience to-day. Mr. ARNOLD has 
done-and is doing notable work. Prof. Davip 
Masson has work in some respects equally as 
good; but there is a younger class of critics in 
the field who are taking the laurels from their 
elders and transferring them to their own 
brows. Recently J. CHARTON COLLINS has 
stepped forward into the front rank of modern 
essayists; GEORGE SAINTSBURY has done him- 
self credit in numerous monographs of literary 
study; F. W. H. Myers has made WorpDs- 
WORTH live anew in the literature of the hour; 
W. J. CouRTHOPE is proving himself a compe- 
tent successor of ELW«rN as the editor of PoPE; 
Henry G. HEWLETT is already a prominent 
critical writer; JOHN MORLEY is not be- 
yond the age when he can be called 
a young man, and he is already one of 
our most prolific writers; W. E. HENLEY ap- 
pears to advantage in WaRpD’s English Poets 
as one of ascore cf the best critics now writing 
in the English language, who have imparted a 
peculiarly fine flavor to that remarkebiy well 
edited work; and all these are men who were 
scarcely heard of ten years ago, and whose 
training has chiefly been acquired im the great 
critical reviews. 

Take the field of philosophy, and you find 
the late T. H. GREEN thinking out a new basis 
for morai philosophy in the facts of human na- 
ture; HrNRyY SimpGwick pursuing similar 
studies at the University of Cambridge; Ep- 
WARD CAIRD thinking through the method of 
Kant and expounding him to the English 
world: WILLIAM WALLACE writing an orig- 
inal treatise on ‘*‘ Epicureanism ;”’ A. C. BRap- 
LEY treading in Prof. GREEN’s steps as the 
competent editor of his essays; Croom Ros- 
ERTSON gathering up the speculative forces of 
British thoughtin the Mind ; Jamzs KNOWLES 
guiding the most advanced discussions in sub- 
jects of the hour, and NoRMAN LOCKYER mak- 
ing Nature the channel of the best scientific 
thought of our own time, Then in theology, 
while there are, perhaps, no such stalwart 
ecclesiastics as the late Dr. Pusry or FrEep- 
ERICK MAURICE, JOHN R. SEELEY stands at 


the head of the Broad Church school of- 


social Christianity as truly as Dr. LippoNn 
stands out as the theological head of the High 
Church party, and, between the two, men like 
Dr. Hort, one of the correctors of the ‘‘ New 
Testament Text,’ the Rev. H. S. Hotuanp, 
and Canon KNox-LiTTLE are coming for- 
ward in the English Church to speak the 
ripest religious thought of the English people. 

The list is by no means complete, but it is 
sufficient to indicate that, as perhaps never 
before, the most cultivated minds in England 
are.directing their energies to the highest sub- 
jects of critical study and to the largest con- 
ceptions of creative work. There is very little 
in current English literature that is common- 
place. There is genius from one dip of the 
horizon to its opposite. There is a wonderful 
activity in every quarter. Speculation is 
astir: the poets are awake at early cock-crow- 
ing; the critics are not belated; the divines 
have their eyes set toward the morning of the 
world’s destiny, and all are anxious to prove 
themselves the masters each of his own field. 
This many-sided literature is both rich in qual- 
ity and vast in quantity. The poets are lyrical 
rather than epical in their creations; the phi- 
losophers are asking with redoubled earnest- 
ness for the solution of the mystery of life; 
the critics have touched bigher notes than 
they used to, whether in the field of art or of 
letters, and the theologians have begun to 
look upon life asa whole and to lift up its 
spiritual side. There is rapid movement 
everywhere, There is a common element to 


this intellectual activity. the element of in-. 


tense, sympathetic, interpretative life which 
grows out of enlarged sympathies and wider 
views of things, and the activity of the entire 
intellectual world, when understood in its best 
sense, is both more free and buoyant than it 
once was, and yet as much overcomes as ever 
with the shadows of the mystery that is never 
tobe cleared away. The best thing about the 
modern school in English letters is the keen 
rational sympathy with what is best, and the 
spiritual insight that goes beyond the seeming 
in present life; and it is in elements like thesa 
that contemporary literature, after all deduc- 
tions are made, is great and strong in the sense 
that the literature of Queen ELIZABETH’s time’ 
was great and strong also. 





NEWS ITEMS FROM ABROAD. 
—_——_—_»__—_ 

From Sydney is reported the discovery of a 
new building material at Suva, on one of the Fijf 
Islands. It is known as fossil coral, and when cut 
from a massis soft, but on exposure to the air it 
looks and is very: much like brick. During the 
short time it has been known it has satisfactorily 
stood the tests that have been applied toit. Ors 
ders have already been received for quantities of 
it to be used in building. 


There is danger that the Salvation Army 
may have a serious rival in religious work, and ong 
that will not have the same extravagant featured 
that mark the battalions of Gen. Booth. Laymeg 
who style themselves the Church Army have been 
holding services near Bristol ana in Lancashire 
with considerable success, and what is called a 
Church Parochial Mission Society, aiming to pro« 
mote ‘‘aggressive mission work,’ has been formed, 
with the two Archbishops, besides several Bishops. 
as patrons. 


As the work of changing Magdalen Bridga, 
at Oxford, goes forward the opinion that thd 
bridge will acquire an ungainly appearance from 
the widening is losing ground. From St. Clement’; 
the approach, it is said, will be greatly improved 
while that from High-strest, though it will suffer, 
will be injured less than was imagined. Work on 
the widening is going rapidly forward, the busy 
steam crane making day hideous. For the westerg 
archway the masonry has all been prepared, and 


as soon as the necessary supports are in place will. 


be transferred to its permanent positions. 


Some one who signs himself (or herself) oA 


Lover of Cleanliness” writes to the usual English 
newspaper that the condition of the monuments iz 
Westminster Abbey is distressing. He hasrecently 
been traveling in the Northern and Midiand coun< 
ties, and has availed himself of the opportunity to 
visit several cathedrals, and in all of:them was 
struck by the great cleanliness and order displayed 
there. It appears that he has been accustomed ta 
attend the services at Westminster Abbey, and 
‘would beg you,” he writes, “to raise your powerful 
voice against the slovenly‘and dirty manner ig 
which it is kept. The pillars and monuments ara 
hidden in coatings of dust. One can trace people's 
footsteps in the flag-stones. If keeping the Abbey 
in such order as, for instance, Lichfield Cathedral] 
is kept be too much for the energies of the officials, 
at least allow me to suggest that the dresses of the 
visitors should not be made to serve as dusters for 
the seats and kneeling cushions.” 


lt is reported from Italy that the phylloxera 
pest has of late made considerabie headway among 
the vineyards of that country. Says one of the re- 
ports: The nursery ground at Monte Cristo, ig 
which 150,000 American vines had been planted, al 
an expense of nearly £1,000, was attacked a short 
time ago, and the Minister at once ordered all the 
plants to be sacrificed and tne ground to be well 
soaked with sulphate of carbon. This treatment 
was applied to all the other vineyards in the island, 
and the phylloxera was got rid of there, but it hag 
more recently made its appearance in Caltanissetta 
and Messina, at Como and Milan, and in the 
neighborhood of Ventimiglia. Vigorous measures 
are taken everywhere by the authorities against 
the pest, and it 1s hoped that the ravages of the 
phylloxera may thus be prevented from making 
the progressthey have madein France. Whether 
this cam be done, however, remains to be seen. 


The density of population is considerably 
less in Austria thanitis in most other European 
countries. From the recent census report it ap- 
pears to be 74 persons to the kilométre cars 
rée. That of Germany is 8; Italy, 96; Great 
Britain, 112; Holland, 123, and Belgium, 188. 
The Hungarian population has not advanced 
with the same speed as Austria proper, the in« 
crease in the li years being only 225,680, while 
the increase for Austria was 1,747,617. Vienna con- 
tained 607,514 inhabitants in 1869; atthe present 
time it has 705,402, but if the total Police district 
and the garrison were included there would be 
now a total of 1,300,000. The Catholics in the ag. 
gregate comprise about 92 per cent. of the whole 
population of Austria. The various religious faiths 
are thus represented: Roman Catholics, 17,693,648; 
Greek Church, 2,533,328; Armenians, 2,854: Old 
Catholics, 6,134; Eastern Greek Church, 492,088; 
Eastern Armenian Church, 1,454; Pfotestants fol- 
lowing the Confession of Augsburg, 289,005: fol. 
lowing the Helvetian tenets, 110,525; Anglican 
Protestants, 1,049; Mennonites, 731; Unitarians, 109; 





Jews, 1,005,394; different beliefs, 4,488; infideis, 
3,333, 
wo ee 
AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

Mr. Pierre Douillet, the Russian pianist, o.« 
gaged exclusively by the New-York College of 
Music, has arrived from Europe. 

A troupe described as the Boston English 
Opera Company are to appear at Mr. Pastor’s The- 
atre, in Von Suppé’s comic opera, * DonnaJduanita,”* 
to-morrow evening. 

The usual Sunday night concert at the Al« 
eazar this eveningisannounced. To-morrow there 


will be a change of programme, and an operetta by 
Offenbach will be produced for the first time in 
New-York. 


Miss Lillian Russell has introduced a song 
from Solomon and Stevens—“ Lord Bateman’’—in 
the second act of “ Patience’’ at the Bijou Theatre, 
The performance does not seem to be Jess populas 
than at first. 

Mr. Maurice Grau’s company will continug 
at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre during the week, with 
Mme. Théo as Serpolette, in “Les Cloches da 
Corneville,” and Betiinu in the ‘“* Mascotte.” The 
cast in both operas is strong. 

In addition to the attractions of Mr. Joseffy’s 
four concerts, which have already been announced 
in Tue Tres, it is stated that Mr. Theodore 
Thomas will produce some orchestral works not 
before heard in this City at each of the four enter- 
tainments offered by this eminent pianist. 

Miss Thursby’s first concert, announced for 
Oct. 2 at Chickering Hall, promises to be one of the 
principal musical events of the season. Her as- 
sistants will be Miss Emily Winant, the most able of 
our resident contralto singers: tbe Philharmonic 
Club, Miss Maud Morgan, harpist, and Signor 
Ferranti. 

Signor Brignoli has been singing of late with 
marked success, and, in addition to the Worcester 
Festival, where he is to sing in “ Elijah” and other 
classical works, is announced to appear with the 
Max Strakosch Opera Company and the company 
organized by Mr. Max Bachert, of which Miss Kel- 
logg, Miss Dickerson, Mr. Gottschalk, and Mr. 
Adamowski are members. 

Mme. Marie Geistinger will be welcomed 
again in this City, her last season having madé¢ 
manifest that sheisan artiste of the first rank. 
Her reappearance will be made on the evening of 
Oct. 2, at the Germania Theatre, in the rdle of 
Viadimir, in Suppé’s “ Fatinitza’”’ The manaze- 
ment announce that the sale of seats for the first 
appearance of this rea!ly distinguished singer and 
actress will be begun at the theatre to-morrow 
morning. 

The Strakosch English Opera Company are 
to begin at the Grand Opera-house Oct. 2, and are 
to give during the first week ** The Bohemian 
Girl,” “‘ Lucia,” “ Fatinitza,” and ‘ Carmen.” 


Mrs. Zelda Seguin will be the principal contralto, 
with Misses Van Arnheim, Fritsch, Beecher. and 
King as sopranos, Mr. Montegriffo and Mr. Peru- 
gini tenors, and Mr. George Sweet and E. Conneil 
passos. A large ehorus and orchestra are prom- 
ised under the direction or Mr. De Novellis. 


Among the musical enterprises of hich 
character which engage the attention of Dr. Dam. 
rosch is the Harlem Mendelssohn Union. This 
society will give three concerts at Chickering Hall, 
with the aid of the orchestra of the New-York 


Symphony Society, Dec. 18, Feb. 19, and April 13. 
Among the works to be produced will! be * The 
Flight of the Holy Family,” by Max Bruch, the 
* Childhood of Christ.” by Berlioz, (for the first 
time in New-York.) Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurzis 
Night,” and Gounod’s ** Gallia.” 


‘““Les Manteaux Noirs,” which is to bs 
brought ont for the first time in this country at the 
Standard Theatre on Tuesday evening next, has 
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been successful in London. The text is by Messrs. 
W. Parke and H. Paulton, and the musio by 
Bucalossi. The story is amusing and well adapted 
tor light opera and affords opportunity for a pic- 
turesque performance. There are Spanish peas- 
ants who are about to celebrate the marriage of 
the village belle with the miller when the visit of 
the Queen is announced, who has come to see the 
eclipse of the moon from a neighboring mountain. 
From this there are a score of complications fol- 
lowing, with comic situations and confusion that 
adds to the dramatic effect of the stage pictures. 
As to the music, it may be said that it has received 
the best testimonials. After it has been heard in 
New-York its verdict will be more pronounced. 
The cast includes Misses Edwards, Rivers, Barlow, 
acd Rowely, and Messrs. W. T. Carleton. Wilken- 
son, and J. H. Ryley, besides a number of artists 
jess known to tame. The costumes, it is said, are 


new. and the scenery has been in preparation by 
good scenic artists. 


—_——_—___ 


PLAYS AND ACTORS. 
Signor Mattia Bina returned from Europe 
on Thursday. 


‘*The Romany Rye” continues to draw large 
audiences at Booth’s Theatre. 

“Taken from Life” is still announced by the 
management of Wallack’s Theatre. 

“Mankind” will be performed throughout 
the present week at Daly’s Theatre. 

Mr. Cool Burgess, a comedian, will make his 
appearance at Bunnell’s Museum to-morrow. 

Hague’s Minstrels, a company of performers 
unknown here, will introduce themseives to-mor- 
row night at the Fourteenth-Street Theatre. 

Mr. J. K. Emmet has, it is said, found an in- 
teresting play. This is the height of wonders. It 


will be seen here at the Fourteenth-Street Theatre 
on Jan. 1. 


** The Biackbird” continues to entertain many 
people at the Theatre Comique. Mr. Edward Har- 
tigan’s new play, of which he speaks with enthusi- 
asm, will shortly be put in rehearsal, and will, at 
the proper time, succeed “ The Blackbird.’ 

Mr. William Stafford, an eminent young 
tragedian whose performances are unquestionably 
tragic. will start forth again, spurred with a hich 
zeal to do Hamlet and Romeo, on next Thursday 
night. He will attack Jersey City. Mr. Stafford 
appears to be another Mr. Frederico Paulding. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell appeared as Fanchon 
last night at the Park Theatre. She will repeat 
her performance of this character throughout the 
week. Mr. John T. Raymond will begin his en- 
gagement on Oct. 2at the Park Theatre in ‘* Fresh.” 
This will be succeeded by Messrs. Matthew and 
Bunner’s play, “ Touch and Go.” 

Josephine Gallmeyer is expected to arrive 
here on next Sunday. She will appear as Sarah in 
“Sarah und Bernhardt” on Oct. 2 at the Thalia 
Theatre. Sne will be supported by Herr Franz 
Tewele and a cart selected from the regular com- 
pany of the theatre. The coming of Frau Gall- 
meyer will add brightness to thease dull weeks of 
ihe season. 

The one thousandth performance of ‘‘The 
World” willbe given at the Grand Opvera-house 
to-morrow night. This isnot meant to illustrate 
the Darwinian theory that the fittest survive. It 
is announced thata Japanese vase will be pre- 
sented to each woman in the audience. Are not 
the mento have “something Japanese?’ Some- 
thing in “ pigeon English” would be still more ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. John E. Owons and Miss Annie Russell 
will take their places again in the cast of ‘* Esme- 
raida’’ at the Madison-Square Theatre |to-morrow 
night. Mr. Leslie Alien and Miss Viola Allen will 
join the traveling company, and will perform to- 
morrow night in Jersey City. Two extra matinées 
of “ Esmeraida” are announced: one on Wednes 
day. Sept. 27, the other on Wednesday, Oct. 4. Mr. 
Bronson Howard is now superintending the re- 
hear-als of the new play, ‘* Young Mistress Win- 
throp.”’ 

Mr. Leonard Grover is the author of ‘* Viva,” 
which has been prepared forthose lively dancers 
and burlesquers, Miss Alice Harrison and Mr. 
Louis Harrison, who appear at Niblo’s Theatre. 
“Viva” is described as a romantic drama, and 
will be produced here to-morrow night. Mr. 
Grover appears to have suppiied these vivacious 
actors with a sombre background. Mr. P. G. 


Anderson will attend to the heavy work in “ Viva.”’ 
A new version of ** Around the World in Eighty 
Days’’ will be brought out at Niblo’s on Oct. 2. 

The representation of ‘* The Merry War’’ at 
the Park Theatre, in Brooklyn, last night, 
was followed by several unpleasant inci- 
Deputy Sheriffs appeared first and 
seized the property of Messrs. Norcross and 
Gregory for indebtedness to two members of the 
corps de ballet. Later on announcement was made 
that the larger part of the receipts of the week 
having been handed over to two performers who 
refused to sing until paid for past work, salaries 
were not in readiness. A dividend of $8 per head 
was finally declared and given to each artist on ac- 
count. It is doubtful if *‘The Merry War’ or- 
ganization will exist hereafter. 

**Young Mistress Winthrop,”’ the new play 
by Mr. Bronson Howard, has been licensed by tne 
Lord Chamberlain of London, and was presented 
at a London theatre on last Thursday. This public 
performance secured to Mr. Howard the British 
copyright of his play. Thestory of ** Young Mistress 
Winthrop” is briefly as follows: Douglas Winthrop 
and his young wife are, at the opening of the play, 
almost completely estranged. The youthful hus- 
band is devoting himself wholly to business and to 
the pleasures of the club; he is in consequence 
neglecting his wife. The latter, stungto the quick 
and resenting his slights, gives herself up to the 
reckless follies of fasnionable life. Finally the 
mother of Douglas, observing the unfortunate 
turn of things in the Winthrop household, expos- 
tulates witn her son, and points out the inevitable 
result of his course. Douglas, brought to his 
senses, repents. He goes to his wife and acknowl- 
edges that he has wronged her. She, however, 
has hardened her heart against him. The estrange- 
ment becomes, therefore, more frigidly uncom- 
fortable. Husband and wife agree at last to sepa- 
rate. A lawyer, who happens to be a friend of the 
family, is brought in, and it is expected that he will 
consummate a legal separation. By a shrewd 

J 
manceuvre, however, he arouses the old love be- 
tween husband and wife, and a reconciliation 
follows. One of the chief cnaracters in this play 
—which is based upon a happy ard suggestive 
subject—is a brilliant woman of the world who 
represents deserted wifehood in acynicaliy humor- 
ous wife. There is a minor love episode in the play. 
‘Young Mistress Winthrop” will be produced at 
the Fifth-Avenue Theatre on Oct. 9, 


Crowds of anxious persons were turned 


away from the Union-Sauare Theatre on Friday 
avening, though a storm was then sweeping throngh 
the streets. All the seats for last night were dis- 
posed of in advance. This shows how well Mr. 
Jefferson’s performance in ‘*The Rivals” is ap- 
preciated here, and it shows, furthermore, that 
there are many radical elements in what is called 
public taste. There is good and there is bad in 
public taste. Managers who profess to cater to 
the good should stick to their business; when the 
pad appears to win a triumph it is not entirely 
sagacious to conclude-that the good must be neg- 
lected. The extraordinary romances of Sylvanus 
Cobb have their readers; the romances of Haw- 
thorne have also their readers. But no one con- 
founds, for the purpose of defining public taste, 
the terrible Cobb and the immortal Hawthorne. 
No sane criticism, no intelligent part of the public, 
confounds them. Books are like plays: there are 
many sorts of books, and there is an element of 
the public for each sort. Managers oversee this 
truth with blind persistence. Mr. Jefferson ap- 
peals, of course, to what is best in public taste, 
and his success—at such a moment as this, above 
ali—is as hopeful as possible. One may trust, how- 
ever, that the proposed revival of ** The Poor Gen- 
tleman” will not be deferred merely because ‘*‘ The 
Rivais’ is popular. Mr. Jefferson may, without 
nazard and in any event. count upon success. He 
owes, moreover, a good dea! to his art—and he has 
been too long willing to trifle with an art which 
should be served generously. ‘* The Poor Gentle- 
man” has not yet been rehearsed. But it will fol- 
low “The Rivals,” probably, in the course of Mr. 
Jefferson’s engagement. 
_— EE 


A NEW VETERAN ASSOCIATION. 

The survivors of the Fortieth New-York 
Volunteers, better known as the Mozart Regiment, 
held their first reunion since the war at Godchaud’s 
fall, No. 390 Sixth-avenue, last evening. About 200 
veterans of this regiment, which numbered 1,000 


men onthe 14th of June, 1861, when it started for 
the seat of war, are now alive. Of these about 50 
members, 12 of whom came on from Massachusetts, 
where they now reside, were present last evening. 
jn accordance with the suggestion of the commit- 
yee which had brought about the reunion, they or- 
ganized themselves into a permanent association. 
The tollowing officers were chosen: Chairman—M. 
M. Cannon; Vice-Prevident—Major A. W. Keene, 
of Massachusetts; Secretary—G. A. Schurmann; 
Treasurer—Jonn Unger. Chairman Cannon ap- 
pointed W. H. Wharton. Edward Brown, E. A. Mar- 
shall, Joseph Murphy, and G. A. Schurmann mem- 
ders of the Executive Committee. The veterans 
indulged in speech-making, songs, and beer untila 
late hour. They will meet hereafter once a year. 
———— EEE 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


C. O. Perrault, French Consul at Montreal, 
is at the Brevoort House. 


W. W. Armstrong, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, is at the Sturtevant House. 


Congressman Thomas L. Young, of Cincin- 
aati, is at the Grand Central Hotel. 

Ex-Senator Reuben E. Fenton, of James- 
town, N. Y., is at the Victoria Hotel. 

Nathan Appleton, of Boston, and Lieut.-Col. 
Rose, of Ottawa, are at the Clarendon Hotel. - 


United States Treasurer James Gilfillan; 
Judge Thomas Settle, of Fiorida; George U. Gor- 
ham, of California; Col. W. P. Canaday. of North 
Carolina, and George W. Hooker, Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the United States House of Representatives, are 
at the Fifth-Avenue Hote, 


dents, 


THE RESULT AT SYRACUSE 


DEMOCRATIC DELEGATES TALK- 
ING OVER THEIR WORK. 

THE BITTER FEELINGS CAUSED BY THE CON- 
TEST—KINGS COUNTY’S GENEROSITY AND 
TAMMANY’S POOR RETURN—THE COUNTY 
DEMOCRACY’S COLD COMFORT FOR GEN, 
SLOCUM’S FRIENDS. 

Syracuse, Sept. 23.—With the exception 
of a few who got away on the late trains last 
night, the New-York and Brooklyn delegates 
to the Democratic convention left Syracuse 
this morning. Tammany took the lead, as 
usual, and rolled out of the city on a special 
train at 9:30 to triumphal music, The regular 
express train followed at 10 o’clock, bearing 
the crestfallen members of the Kings County 
delegation, and the County Democracy and 
Irving Hall boys brought up the rear in aspecial 
train at 10:30, They all had plenty of time 
on the trip to New-York to discuss the 
result of their two days’ labor at Syracuse and 
the means by which it was brought about. 
They admitted that it was a surprise to them, 
as it undoubtedly was to the Democracy of the 
State at large, and the general opinion was 
that the less said about the causes that pro- 
duced it tke better it would be for the party. 
The friends of Gen. Slocum, however, were 
not disposed to be reticent, and they boldly 
charged the curious and unexpected outcome 


of the convention to the treachery and base 
ingratitude of John Kelly and his followers. 
Had it not been for the hard work of Slocum’s 
friends, and the Brooklyn delegation in par- 
ticular, Tammany never would have secured 
seats in the convention. This they allege 
to be a fact that no Tammany man 
can deny. Late at night, on Thursday, 
when the admission or rejection of Tam- 
many hung trembling in the balance before 
the Committee on Contested Seats, the Tam- 
many leaders sought the friends of Gen, Slo- 
cum and beseeched them to redouble their ex- 
ertions in their behalf. Slocum’s friends re- 
sponded to the appeal, and succeeded, in the 
early hours of the morning, in getting a de- 
cision of the committee in favor of Tammany. 
The Tammany men allege that they made no 
promises to support Slocum for Governor, and, 
as tor Kelly hin-self, no negotiations were had 
with him personally. But Slocum’s friends, 
while admitting that no direct pledges were 
given by Kally’s agents, assert that the whole 
situation was talked over between the parties, 
the earnest desire of the Brooklyn delegation 
to put Slocum at the head of the ticket was 
well understood. and the implied promise of 
Tammany to support him in return for 
the labors of his friends in their behalf was 
stronger with men who had any sense of 
honor than any verbal or written pledge could 
possibly be. Under these circumstances the 
friends of Gen. Slocum entered the convention 
yesterday morning in entire confidence that 
their candidate would be nominated on the 
second ballot. This was also the prevaling be- 
lief of outsiders. But to their surprise and 
disgust, when the time came, John Kelly led 
off with his vote for another candidate, all of 
his delegates followed suit, and neither on 
the first, second, nor any other ballot did Gen. 
Slocum get a single vote from Tammany Hall. 

The Anti-Tammany delegates from all parts 
of the State were disposed to laugh at, rather 
than sympathize with, the Kings County men in 
their disappointment. They told them they 
might have known they would get cheated if 
they entered into any negotiations with John 
Kelly or any of his gang. The County 
Democracy were especially delighted at this 
new manifestation of the treachery of their 
old toes, and added to the mortification of the 
Kings County men by intimating that if they 
had joined them and kept Tammany out of the 
convention they would, when the break came, 
have got the entire vote of New-York City for 
their candidate and secured him the nomina- 
tion. The Brooklyn delegates have finally 
concluded to take a philosophical and patriotic 
view of their discomfiture, and they now say 
that they were sincere in desiring harmony in 
the party by the admission of all outside fac- 
tions, without regard to the vote to be given 
for their candidate, and they profess to rejoice 
that they have brought about a united party 
for the coming campaign, although it has 
involved the sacrifice of themselves and their 
candidate, But they are free to add without 
reserve that Tammany Hall and Jonn Kelly 
need never expect another favor from the 
Democracy of Kings County. The delegates 
on their journey home were in good spirits 
and tried to encourage each other in the belief 
that they had nominated a strong ticket, not- 
withstanding its head is so little known to the 
voters of the State. Many doubts were ex- 
pressed as to whether Gen. Slocum would ac- 
cept the position assigned him on the ticket, 
and some apprehension was felt on account of 
the refusal of the Anti-Monopoly leaders to 
support the ticket, but great encouragement 
was derived from the hope and belief 
that the divisions among the Republicans 
would cause such a falling off in the usual 
vote of that party as to insure the triumph of 
the Democracy at the coming election. Al- 
though the Democrats are to be practically 
united this Fall, it has been made manifest in 
many ways that there is just as bitter feeling 
existing among the factions of the New-York 
Democracy as ever, and that there is to ba no 
union beyond the State ticket. As the conven- 
tion took no steps toward a reorganization of 
the party in New-York, the same old divisions 
and rival halls are likely to continue for some 


time to come. 
‘idiondtnlillistiaman 


HOME AGAIN, 
THE RETURN OF ALLEGED HARMONIOUS 
DEMOCRATS FROM SYRACUSE. 

While the rain-storm last night was most 
terrific the Tammany and County Democracy 
trains from Syracuse reached the Grand Central 
Depot. Thinly clad statesmen, who had narrowly 
escaped being frozen while tramping the streets of 
Syracuse, were yet shivering when they stepped 
from the .trains. They fled from the depot 
into the dark and rain, and their friends 
who waited for them in public’ resorts 
up to midnight gave them up as among 
those who had taken canal-boat passage to this 
City. Both of tne trains were over two hours be- 
hind time. The one bearing its precious freight of 
Tammany warriors and Irving Hall shouters 
reached the depot first. Graffula’s band ferocious- 
ly played ‘* Home Again,”’ and the depot employes 
trembled. The warriors and shouters hurried from 
the cars as though pursued by officers with war- 


rants. In answer to questions some of them 
gasped. “Yes, harmony, that’s it, plenty of 
it.’ One of the bold members of the 
anti-Kelly Tammany Hall troupe had strayed 
on board the Tammanytrain. He was one of 
those who aided in drawing up the famous resolu- 
tion setting forth that his troupe would never sit 
in a Democratic convention wherein John Kelly 
was a delegate. He was lordly in manner, but had 
evidently enjoyed himself inthe company of Mr. 
Kelly’s henchmen. When first addressed as ‘‘ Mar- 
tine, old boy,” he was shocked, but he became 
used to the untutored style of the Tammany war- 
riors. and before reaching this City suffered him- 
self to be familiarly accosted as ‘* Ran” and 
**Fatty.”” It was noticeable that none of 
the County Democracy party was discovered 
on the Tammany train. One of the first 
of the Tammany warriors to alight from 
a drawing-room car was the big chief, John Kelly. 
He wore his woite stiff hat and light suit of cloth- 
ing regardless of the season. He smiled likea 
conqueror, and when spoken to upon the subject 
of Tammany’s recognition in the State Convention, 
said that he expected that Democrats from the in- 
terior of the State would do justice to Tammany. 
He felt that the party’s candidate for Gov- 
ernor was sure to win the race, and he 
comforted himself with the thought that 
there would be a union of the Democratic 
Party in this County upon local candidates. He de- 
clared most emphatically that Tammany will act 
in good faith with the other factions if Democratie 
union here shall be agreed upon. To this declara- 
tion Edward Kearney added, * And don’t you for- 
get it.” Grand Marshal Thomas 8. Brennan made 
no attempt to form a procession. Mr. Kelly 
hastily went from the depot and, entering a 
Madison-avenue car. was soon on the way 
to his home. Ex-Justice Patrick G. Duffy, Alderman 
William P. Kirk, Alderman Edward T. Fitzpatrick, 
ex-County Clerk Gumb’eton, Gen. Francis B. Spino- 
la, ex-Alderman Charles Welch, Senator John W. 
Browning, John H. Mooney, and other Tammany 
leaders entered coaches or coupés and wre ngetie 
rattled over the cobble-stones. All of these !ead- 
ers agreed that the possibility of a union of the 
party in this City 1s charmingly bright. None 
of them are willing to admit, however, that 
candidates for local offices had been discussed on 
the trip from Syracuse. The Irving Hall shouters 
who were entitled to passage on the Tammany 
train looked careworn. They seemed saddened by 
their experience in Syracuse, and had evil fore- 
bodings of the future. Where this extraor- 
dinary organization wou'd “land,” as they 
expressed it. in the coming local campaign 
was ai disturbing thought. They had not 
shared in the Tammany enthusiasm displayed 
on;the return trip. lt was reported thatat Albany 
and Poughkeepsie Tammany’s band of musicians 
piayed soul-stirring airs. and that thousands of 
Democrats assembled in the depots at these places 
and shouted: “ Long life to the Democratic Party, 
Jobn Kelly, and all.” 

When the County Democracy train reached the 


depot, an hour after the arrival of the Tammany 
train. it was learned that Commissioner Hubert O. 
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Thompson had remained in Syraonse. The large 
number of leaders were not enthusiastic, although 
the sarge erg Thomas Costigan assured anxious 
inguirers thet harmony not only reigned in the 
ranke ot that faction, but that there is a strong 
possibility that the party wil! be united upon local 
candidates. Of Grover Cleveland Mr. Costigan 
said: “ He is the strongest candidate we could 
have secured. He will poll 25.000 more votes than 
either of the others named in the convention could 
have obtatned.’’ Congressman Perry Belmont 
agreed with Mr. Costigan that Mr. Cleveland was 
the best possible choice of the convention, and all 
the leaders on this train assured each other that 
Mr. Cleveland would certainly defeat Judge Folger 
by from 20,000 to 50,000 votes, Ex-Congress- 
man Nicholas Muller, ex-Judge Fowler, ex- 
Mayor Cooper, Counselor James Oliver, Thomas 
P. Walsh, and other leaders chartered coaches and 
coupés for a trip to their homes, but the majority 
of the passengers on the train disappeared in the 
rain-storm. It was said that the trains had been 
TT by land-slides. 

While it was understood that nearly all the states- 
men who returzed from Syracuse had rent the air 
with ories for peace and harmony, the oalm and 
dignified representatives of the party who awaited 
the return of the voyagers to Syracuse looked at 
the situation with distrustful eyes. County Dem- 
ocracy followers averred that Commissioner 
Thompson would be very foolish if ie formed a 
union with Tammany Hall. ‘‘Let him form such 
a union,” shouted one of his followers, ‘and 
we shall see the last of the County Democracy. 
Kelly will gather that organization into Tammany 
Hall, and what will become of us? The Irving 
Hall people acted like men that were about to be 
struck by lightning. They declared their belief 
that they would be ignored by Tammany now that 
that organization has found so much favorin the 
party in the State. ‘*Whatcan you do about it?” 
asked a County Democracy man of an Irving Hall 
shouter. The latter replied: ‘‘We have 
10,000 yvotes—” “Bah,” interrupted the 
County Democracy man; “you have 10,000 
votes in your mind. You can’t deliver as man 
voters as you can crowd into Irving Hall.’ While 
the Tammany warriors insisted that they favored 
union upon local nominations, they said that they 
were not yet prepared to discuss candidates. It 
was said by politicians who pretended to know 
whereof they spoke, that Mr. Kelly would insist 
upon having ex-Couuty Clerk Gumbleton nomi- 
nated for the office of County Clerk as 
one of the conditions of union in this 
County. Mr. Kelly would demand this, such 
politicians added, as a vindication of his course in 
the campaign of 1879. The possible complications 
that may arise when a basis of union shall be con- 
sidered are eco many and varied that Democratio 
statesmen were aghast when the names of candi- 
dates in the factions were mentioned, as each fac- 
tion has a host of candidates for the several offices. 
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MELVILLE IN WASHINGTON. 
ee a 
THE FORMAL RECEPTION TO THE ARCTIC 
SURVIVORS AT THE CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 23.—Engineer Melville 
and Ninderman and Noros arrived in this city at 5 
o’clock this afternoon, accompanied by Lieut. 
Berry, who had joined the party at Baltimore. At 
the depot they were met by the Citizens’ 
Committee of Reception, headed by Commis- 
sioner West, who made a speech of welcome. 
They were then escorted to their hotel by the 
District Militia. A teception was tendered this 
evening by the citizens of Washington to Engineer 
Melville and Lieut. Berry. As these gentlemen en- 
tered Masonic Hall, which was tastily decorated in 


honor of the occasion, the Marine Band played 
**See the Conquering Hero Comes.”” The meeting 
was presided over by Assistant Secretary of State 
John Davis, who presented the orator of the even- 
ing, the Hon. R. W. Thompson, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Thompson opened his remarks with an ex- 
pression of the high appreciation of the American 
oeople fora manly exhibition of courage and for 
Soauke valor. Giving a brief history of the fitting 
out of the Jeannette by the ‘public. spir- 
ited editor of the New-York Jerald,” he 
paid a high tribute to the memory of 
Lieut. De Long, ® man of courage, of 
devotion and of will, and possessed of al! the qual- 
ities which fitted him to command. He referred to 
Lieut. Chipp, Master (now Lieutenant) Danenhow- 
er, Engineer Melville, and Surgeon Ambler as_hav- 
ing been detailed by him when Secretary of the 
Navy to the expedition, with a firm conviction 
that every man was fully competent for the 
duty. They had made forthemselves a history 
which should never be forgotten. To Lieut. Berry, 
who commanded the Rodgers, it was proper to say 
that he went out upon an expedition of humanity 
as well as official duty. He had gone to the rescue 
of his fellows of the Navy, of his comrades 
in the service. It was honorable as an offi- 
cer; it was honorapvle asaman. His services were 
willingly rendered, grandly performed. Along 
with Chipp and Melville and others of their crew, 
be had reflected credit and honor not only on the 
country, but on the Navy of the United States. 
These men had assured the people of the country 
that whenever services were to be performed, 
difficult in themselves, requiring the high- 
est degree of manhood and courage, 
the Navy would always be ready to 
furnish her portion of men to perform that 
duty. To Engineer Melville and Lieut. Danen- 
hower, who had returned from their ill-fated crew 
on the Jeannette, as well as to Ninderman and 
Noros, he would, in behalf of the citizens of the 
United States, say that they had a_ strong 

an abiding place in the affections 
the American people, and that they 
hold that place forever. Wheresoever 
the old flag under which they had railed should 
float, there they would find the place, not of duty 
only, but of honor. The speaker then alluded to 
the kind reception accorded to the shipwrecked 
men by the peasautry of Siberia as demonstrating 
that whenever the feelings of humanity are 
touched the whole world’s akin. He then 
spoke of the sufferings of the crews of 
the Jeannette and Rogers, who, humble and 
obscure as they were, were yet heroes before 
the world. The honor and life of the Nation 
would be safe in the hands of such men as they. 
“And let us hope and pray,” said he in conclusion, 
“that the Governme:t of the United States, like 
the people of the United States, will not forget 
these men for their heroic deeds and gallant con- 
duct.”’ 

At the conclusion of Mr. Thompson's speech, 
which was frequently interrupted with applause, 
Engineer Melville, Lieuts, Berry and Danenhower, 
ana Ninderman and Noros took their stand at the 
foot of the platform and received the greetings of 
the audience, while the band played Russian and 
American national airs. Three hearty cheers and 
a tiger were then given for the survivors of the 
Jeannette and the Rodgers, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Engineer Melville will remain in the city only a 
few days, and will then return to Philadelphia to 
attend to domestic matters. He will report to the 
Navy Department on Monday, and has in his pos- 
session two large chests of papers, which he will 
file in the department. 

Or 


THE ODD-FELLOWS’ GRAND LODGE. 
BALTIMORE, Sept. 23.—At the session of the 
Grand Lodge this morniag a number of reports re- 
lating to work, uniform, regalia, &c., were consid- 
ered and disposed of. Reports authorizing five 
encampment members to form an encampment, 


and recommending the abolition of prefixes to 
titles of State grand officers were adopted. The 


action of the Grand Sire in granting dispensation 
for lodges at Gladstone, Manitoba, and Atoka, 


Indian Territory, was approved. The decisions of 
the Grand Sire during the recess were also ap- 
proved. It was decided that persons in the 
military service are eligible to membership in 
the order on a residence of six monvths, appiica- 
tion being made to the nearest lodge. Inall pro- 
cessions of the order, the Grand Lodge or a subor- 
dinate lodge shall have precedence of encamp- 
ments. The subject of a system of endowment, 
national in its charatcter, was laid on the table. 
The Grand Sire was intrusted to issue a circular call- 
ing the attention of encampments to the new de- 
gree adopted at this session for uniformed 
Patriarchs. Grand encampments were authorized 
to institute uniform degree camps, and laws for 
their government were adopted, their charter 
and charter-book to be furnished for $5, and the 
work to be communicated to Grand Patriarchs and 
Grand Scribes only. A secret session of two hours 
was then held, after which the following officers 
for the ensuing two years were installed: Eric J. 
Leeca, of Jowa, Grand Sire; Heury F. erty of 
Maryland, Deputy Grand Sire; Theodore A. Ross, 
of New-Jersey, Grand Secretary; Joshua Van- 
sant, of Maryland, Grand Treasurer; J. W. Ven- 
able, of Kentucky, Grand Chaplain; J. A. Mo- 
Quiddy, of Indiana, Grand Marshal; Joshua Da- 
vis, of Maine, Grand Guardian; H.C. Fuhrman, 
of Minnesota, Grand Messenger. The Sovereign 
Grand Lodge then adjourned to meet !n Providence, 
R. L, on the third Monday in September, 1883. 


EE 
MURDER FOLLOWED BY SUICIDZ., 
Sepaira, Mo., Sept. 23.—A man named 
Porter White shot his wife here this even- 
ing about 6 o’clock and then shot him- 
self. The cause was domestic trouble. White's 


wife left him about two weeks ago because he 
abused her. He shot her through the heart, and 
she died instantly. He then shot himself in the 
temple and lived about two hours. They leave 


two children. 
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THE UTICA, ITHACA AND ELMIRA ROADS. 


ALBANY, Sept. 23.—There was a hearing be- 
fore the Attorney-General this morning on the ap- 
plication of the Utica, Ithaca and Elmira Raiiroad 
Company for the discontinuance of the snit 
brought against it by tne Attorney-General to de- 
clare the road insolvent, and asking for the ap- 
pointment of a Receiver. The decision was re- 


served. 
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BEATEN BY A DRUNKEN MAN. 
CosnHoctTon, Ohio, Sept. 23.—Lem Clark to- 
day was fatally injured during a row in 
a saloon at Roscoe by James Beach, who 


was _ intoxicated. Beach stole _—ibehind 
Clark and dealt him a blow on the head, and, after 
knocking him down, kicked him until he was in- 
sensible. Beach was arrested. 


FROST IN THE NORTH-WEST. 
CHICAGO, Sept. 23.—Special dispatches from 


various points in the North-west report more or 


less heavy frosts in Eastern Iowa, Northern and 
Central Illinois, and Northern Indiana. In oniy’a 
few places was it heavy enough materially to 
injure the corn crop. 


THE RAILROAD DISASTER 


——_—@—— 
THREE EMPLOY#LS OF THE ROAD 
HELD BY THE CORONER. 
SIGNALMAN RAWSON EXPLAINS WBY HE 
FAILED TO 8TOP THE TRAIN—TESTIMONY 
OF CONDUCTOR ROOD AND BRAKEMAN 

ROBBINS. 

The westerly side-track in the tunnel at 
Eighty-sixth-street was yesterday cleared of the 
wreck of the previous day, and trains were run on 
regular schedule time. Passengers on ail the trains 
through the tunnel trembled for their fate. The 
gross carelessness of some of the railroad employes, 
or the fact that the system of signaling: trains is 
defective, was apparent to everybody. That the 
“telescoping” of the Port Chester special by the 
Harlem rapid transit train might have been avoid- 
ed was the expressed opinion of all excepting rail- 
road officers, who maintained a dogged silence, 
and who, it was said, were making a thorough in- 
vestigation concerning the causes which led to the 
disaster. The event of the morning was 
the arrest of Willlam CC. B. Rowson, the 
telegraph operator on the MHarlem line at 
Ninety-eighth-street, and Conductor Rood and 
“Brakeman” Robbins, of the Port Chester special. 
The prisoners were locked up in the Nineteenth 
Sub-Precinct Police Station inthe Grand Central 
Depot. Rowson, the telegraph operator, is only 18 
years of age. The New-York, New-Haven and 
Hartford Rallroad officials insist that he should 


have detained the Harlem rapid transit train until 
he received notification from the EKighty-sixth- 
street station thatthe Port Chester special had 
started from that station to the Grand Central 
Depot. Superintendent J. M. Toucey, of the New- 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, which exercises authority over all the terri- 
tory where the tunnel is located, and Capt. Took- 
er, of the Police station, listened toa statement 
made by Rowson, but declined to acquaint the 
public with the details. It was discovered at this 
time that Robbins, who was supposed to be the 
rear brakeman of the Port Chester special, was in 
fact the *‘ water boy’’ of the train, and the disap- 
earance of the actual brakeman was unaccounted 
or. Superintendent Toucey said that ne had begun 
an investigation, taking the written statements of 
such of the employes of the Port Chester special 
and Harlem rapid transit trains ‘as could be 
found,” and that he would not make public any of 
these statements until he had completed his inves- 
tation. [t was said by railroad men not con- 
nected with the New- York Central and Hudson River 
and the New-York, New-Haven and Hartford Rail- 
roads that the officers of th first mentioned road, 
representing the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
Company, intend if possible to fix the blame for 
the disaster upon the New-York, New-Haven and 
Hartford Railroad people. : 

The condition of the wounded in the Grand 
Union Hotel ane in the Roosevelt Hospital was 
much improved. It was thought that the Misses J. 
Viola Bennett and Georgiana Bennett, step- 
daughters of John K. Matthews, United States 
Local Inspector of Steam-vessels, may be removed 
from the Grand Union Hotel within a week. Miss 
Viola, who was wounded in the head, believed 
that she had sufficiently recovered yesterday to go 
to her home, but oes Freres unequal to the jour- 
ney and was returned to her bed in the hotel. 
Miss Lizzie Crommeline, who is also confined to a 
bed in the hotel, was suffering considerably from 
her injuries, and Prof, Bull, of Bellevue Hospital, 
thought that it might be necessary to amputate 
her leftarm. It was decided by the surgeons not 
to amputate Alonzo Bray's broken leg. William 
Brinkerhoff and James Harper, who are also in the 
hotel, are slowly recovering from their injuries. 
Sherman Abramson, who had his left leg broken, 
is in a private room in the Koosevelt Hospital. Dr. 
Edgar T. Weed, of the hospital, thinks that Mr. 
Abramson will reeover. Charles C. Houghton, of 
No. 267 West Forty-fifth-street, with his physician, 
Dr. Shirmer, took the 10 o0’clock train to Mott Haven 
to see bis 3on Charles H. O. Houghton. The latter 
was lame at the time of the accident in the tunnel 
and received serious injuries. His leg and ankle 
were fractured about three monthsago. The father 
received scalp wounds and bruises on his right 
shoulder in the tunnel. Elizabeth Grimble, who 
lives at Mount Vernon, and whose left limb was 
amputated by the surgeons. was said to be recover- 
ing yesterday. George W. Steinbrenner, whose 
left leg was severely injured, was in the German 
Hospital, and was said to be slowly recovering. 
Jules Nelson, Thomas Logan, and Harold Meeks, 
of Mount Vernon, who were also injured in the 
tunnel accident, were able to be about yesterday. 
The funeral services over the remains of Mme. 
Marie Aubert are to be held in the Catholic Chureh 
of the Nativity on Monday, and the burial will be 
in Green-Wood Cemetery. The body of William 
Howe was yesterday taken to Mount Vernon for 
interment. The funeral will take place in the 
Mount Vernon Methodist Church on Monday. 

Coroner Herrman began the inquest on the vio- 
tims of the disaster last evening at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depet. George E. Rood, conductor of the Port 
Chester special train of the New-York and New- 
Haven Railroad, was the first witness called. His 
testimony was as follows: I was conductor of 
the Port Chester special train No. 2. We 
left Port Chester at 7:20, and were due 
at One Hundred and  Twenty-fifth-street 
at 8:16. I do not know the time we reached 
there. We were, however, from 12 to 15 minutes 
late. We were stopped at One Hundred and 
Tenth - street by a signal after we got 
on the rapid transit track. We were  sig- 
naled to go on the rapid-transit track 
at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth-street because 
our track was blocked bya disabled engine. We 
went on to Ninety-sixth-street, and were stopped 
there by a signal. We staid at Ninety-sixth- 
street six minutes. After the danger signal 
was removed and the all-right’signal given 
by a waving of the hand, we proceeded 
into the tunnel. Our engine was at Ejighty- 
sixth-street when we were stopped again. We 
stopped there about one minute and a haif, when 
we were run into by the Harlem rapid transit train 
which leaves William’s Bridge at 8:10. I was on the 
rear platform of the rear car. I saw that the 
brakeman, Robert Rollins. went back to warn 
the approaching train. He took a red light 
with him. We were due in New-York at 
8:25. I do not know how fast the rapid 
transit train was going, but Tam convinced that 
{t could not have been stopped in 15) feet. 1 was 
ina man-hole atthe time of the accident. I did 
not see the train collide, but I heard the crash. 

W. C. B. Rawson. a telegraph operator and sig- 
nalman at Ninety-sixth-street, testified that all the 
trains were bebind time, and in consequence quite 
a number of trains came in together, so that there 
was atrain ateach signal office. Train No. 72, of 
the New-York Central Road, came down and was 
stopped at his signal box. He allowed the train to 
proceed on receiving notice from Eighty-sixth- 
street, and gave notice to One Hundred and Tenth- 
street to let the train there come down. . This 
train was No. 20 of the New-Haven Road. 
When this train reached LEighty-sixth-street 
that station had not yet reported No. 72 as clear, 
so he held the New-Haven train from 8:49 until he 
got the signal from Kighty-sixth-street, when he 
allowed No. 20 to proceed. Trains then com- 
menced running on the double track. When 
the train stood at his station the head 
of the train was at Ninety-seventh-street. 
When his flag is lowered it hangs so low that 
it must be riised to allow trains to pass under it. 
Ke raised his flag for the New-Haven train to pass, 
and signified to the engineer that the track was 
cleared. [ immediately walked inside the office 
to put down the leaving time of the New- 
Haven train and to report to LEighty-sixth- 
street and One Hundred and Tenth-street. 
While engaged in atteuding to the reports to the 
train dispatcher, he saw a rapid transit train com- 
ing down at about Eighty-sixth-street. At the 
same time the operator at Seventy-second-street 
reported to the operator at Eighty-sixth-street: 
“Train not clear yet.’ By that he knew that the 
train at Righty-sixth-street was not clear. 

“T went out immediately and attempted to 
lower my flag,’ said the witness, “but the rain 
had so twisted the rope attached to it that I could 
not lower it in time before the rapid transit engine 
passed under my station. After the train had pass- 
ed me I at once telegraphed to Eighty-ninth-street: 
‘*Stop rapid.’”” The answer was, ‘* Brakeman will 
stop it... Tho New-Haven train had got under 
headway and left me at 8:56 A.M. The Harlem 
train passed down at 9:08—seven minutes later. 
I sent the report of the accident over the 
wire and was relieved about 11 o’clock. 
The rear brakeman of train No. 72 of the New- 
York Central Road came back as far as my signal- 
box and stepped on the New-Haven train when it 
came along. After the New-Haven train passed I 
was very busy getting out my reports and I neg- 
lected to put out my flag after it passed. It was 
my duty to have done so.” 

In answer to questions by the Coroner the wit- 
ness said that the rope attached to the signaling 
flag had become swollen and ‘‘twisted” by the 
rain. That was the cause of his being unable to 
get, the flag out in time to stop the rapid transit 
train. 

Robert L. Robbins, a boy of 18, testified that on 
the day of the accident ho was acting as brake- 
man, When the train started there were three 
brakemen on board—himself and two others. One 
of the latter became sick and got off at Mount 
Vernon, where he lived. They were signaled toa 
standstill at Melrose, and the other brakeman 
was sent back with a red light, leaving the witness 
the only brakemanon thetrain. At One Hundred 
and Tenth-street they were stopped by a 
red flag, and as he could see back to One 
Hundred and Twenty-fiftn-street, and there 
was no train in sight, he did not go back 
with a red light. When nearing Eightv-sixth-street 
the train exploded two torpedoes which had been 
Placed on the track. The train at once slowed 
down and stopped at KEighty-sixth-street. He 
at once ran back at (full speed with 
a red light and some _ torpedoes. _ It 
was very dark in the tunnel. He heard atrain ap- 
proaching. He reached a man-hole, and leaned 
over to place a torpedo on the track. As he did so 
the train came thundering by, and he jumped back 
into the man-hole. He heard the crash and ran 
to the scene of the accident. He had gone back 
about 125 to 150 feet when the rapid transit passed 
him. The Port Chester train had been at a stand- 
still Jess than a minute when it was run into. 

Frederick Slack, conductor of the rapid transit 
train, testified that his train was 26 minutes late 
when leaving Harlem, The train was stopred by 
signals a number of times. At One Hundred 
and Tenth-street he received no notification 
of any train being ahead. Thomas Wright, 
an operator stationed at the signal 
bex at Eighty-sixth-street, testified that he heid 
train No. 2 because the Seventy-second-street 
station did not report as clear. @ operator at 
Ninety-aixth-street telegraphed that the rapid 
transit train had passed his station, and 
he sent a reply that the brakeman 
of the preceding train would stop it. The aeoci- 
dent occurred at 9:07 o’clock. this juncture 


| the Coroner adjourned the inquiry without set- 
ting the time at which it would be re- 
sumed. He announced his intention of holding 
the operator, Rowson, and also Rood, the conduc- 
tor of the Port, Chester special train, and Robbins, 
its brakeman, to await the result of the in- 
quiry. The former was held in $3,000 bail 
and the two latter in $2,000 bail each. 
James Searles. of Mount Vernon, furnished the 
necessary surety for Robbins, as did Thomas Yord, 
of No. 56 East Forty-first-street, ‘for Rood, and 
Elias G. Salchon, of No. 17 West Twenty-fourth- 
street, tor Rowson. 
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ON THE LOUISVILLE RACE TRAOK. 


—_—_—_~_— 
FIVE GOOD RACES UPON A 8LOW TRACK— 


GO6@D WEATHER AND ATTENDANCE. 

Lovisvii_ez, Ky., Sept. 23.—The Louisville 
Jockey Club was favored with beautiful weather 
to-day. The racing was fine, the attendance very 
fair, the track slow, and the betting brisk. 

First Race.—Selling race; purse $300, of which 
$50 to second; horses entered to be sold for $1,500 
to carry full weight; $1,000, allowed 5 pounds; $750, 
10 pounds; $500, $12 pounds; usual conditions; mile 
heats. Starters—Chinn & Morgan’s ch. oc. Green- 
wood, 2 years, by Foster, out of Piacid, 95 pounds, 
(Arnold;) P. C. Fox’s ch. g. Major Hughes, 3 
years, by Lever, out of Irene Sheppard, 92 
pounds, (Saxe;) R. Garland’s b. m. Annie G., 
8 years, by Longfellow, out of Sally 
Travers, 108 pounds, (L. Jones;) W. B. 
Feland’s ch. f. Lenore, 8 years, by Pat Mal- 
loy, out of Lilla, 94 pounds, (Gorham;) M. Dinkel- 
spiel’s b. g. Joe Lewis, 5 years, by Hiawatha, out of 


Ellen Gorin, 106 pounds, (Feakes;) Carroll & Co.’s 
br. g. Taxgatherer, 3 years, by Tipperary, out of 
Lucy Jackson, 94 pounds, (O’Leary:) M. T. Dana- 
her's ch. g. Pope Leo, 4 years, by Creedmoor, out 
of Brandolin, 114 pounds, (Kiley;) Applegate Broth- 
ers’ b. f. Mattie Rapture, 4 years, by Rapture, out 
of Lizzie Belfield, 102 pounds, (Parker;) P. A. 
Brady’s b. g. Guy, aged, by Narragansett, out of 
Chignon, 108 pounds, (Hovey.) For the first heat 

ools sold—Taxgatherer, $50; Annie G., $30; Pope 

0, $30; Major Hughes, $17; Mattie Rapture, 
$15;5 Guy, $16; Lenore, $16; the field,é§$i0. 
Lenore was first away, but on the turn Joe Lewis 
took the lead. Along the back stretch the changes 
were numerous and rapid. At the three-quarter 
post Taxgatherer moved to the front, and, after a 
driving finish with Major Hughes, won the heat by 
a short length, Major Hughes second, Mattie 
Rapture third, Greenwood fourth, Annie G. fifth, 
Pope Leo sixth, Lenore seventh, Guy eighth, Joe 
Lewis distanced. Time—1:4644. The poolson the 
second heat were—Taxgatherer, $50; field, $27. 
Taxgatherer went away with the lead, but Mattie 
Rapture and Major Hughes headed him and made 
the running to the head of the stretch. When well 
straightened out Taxgatherer {challenged them for 
the lead and soon showed in front, winning the heat 
and race easily by four lengths, Major Hughes 
second, Mattie Rapture third, Annie G. fourth, 
Guy fifth, Lenore sixth, Greenwood and Pope 
Leo distanced. Time—1:46. French pools paid 
$13 30. Post odds—Five to four against the win- 
ner before the start, one to two against in the 
second heat. The winner was bought in at no ad- 
vance. 

Sreconp Racz.—Association purse $300, of which 
$50 to the second; for 3-year olds; winners of 
$1,000 and upward to carry 5 pounds extra; 
maidens allowed 5 pounds; one mile and a 
sixteenth. Starters—Kuhn & Co.’s ch. c. High- 
flyer, by Hiawatha, out of Sue Wynne, 105 pounds, 
(Hovey ;)Morris & Co.’s ch. g. Apollo, by Ashtead 
or Lever, out of Rebecca T. Price, 112 pounds, 
(Hurd;) Rodes .& Carr's b. c. Wallen-See, 
by Waverly, out of Phasma,110 pounds, (Down- 
ing;) Haydon & Co.'s ch. g. Gleaner, by Glenelg, out 
of Gong, 102 pounds, (Stone;) J. B. Sellers’s ch, 
c. Wendover, by Bullion, out of Experiment, 110 
pounds, (Sanders;) T. J. Megibben’s b. c. News- 
boy, by Enguirer, out of Mollie Hambleton, 105 
posts. (Williams;) F. B. Harper’sb. g. Freeland, 

y Longfellow, out of Belle Knight, 112 pounds, 
(C. Taylor;) Highfellow, 105 pounds, (Tolly;) 
Durock, 105 pounds, (West.) and W. K 
Bender's b. g. Jobn  Suliivan, by Mon- 
archist, out of Goneril. 107 pounds, (Tibbs.) The 
aoe suld—Apollo, $50; Freeland, $40; Gleaner, 

10; Higbflyer, $7; field, $10. There was a good 
start. John Sullivan was the first to take the track, 
and made the running, closely pursued by Apollo 
and Freelund to the three-quarter pole, where 
he fell away and Apollo went to the front. 
At the seven furiongs Freeland ranged alongside 
of Apollo, and the pair made a fine finish. Both 
were punished to the distance stand, where Apollo 
came away and won by two lengths, Freeland sec- 
ond, John Sullivan third, followed by Highfellow, 
Highflyer, Gleaner, Newsboy, Wallen-See, Durock, 
and Wendover in the order named. Time—1:51%. 
Wendover broke a biood vessel in the head. 
French pools paid $9 50. Post odds—Even money 
against the winner. 

Turrp Race.—Association purse of $200, for 
maiden 2-year olds; three-quarters of a mile. 
Starters—Chinn & Morgan's ch. c. Scalper, by War 
Dance, out of Ella Breckenridge, 105 pounds, 
(Stoval;) 8. Powers & Son's b. o. Aztec, by 
Aramis, out of Dora, 105 pounds, (Rutherford;) 
Dabney Carr’s br. f. Bellona, by Virgil, out of Bon- 
nie May, 102 pounds, (C. Taylor:) J. S. Brannon’s 
ch. f. Juliet, by Ballankeel, out of Orphan Girl. 102 
pounds, (O’Leary.) Pools sold—Bellona, $50; 
Scalper, $30; the field, $20. Juliet had a trifle the 
best of the send off, but Bellona soon headed her 
and won handily by two lengths, Scalper and 
Azteo running a dead heat for second place, and 
Juliet a poor fourth. Time—1i1:19. French pools 
paid $8 80. Post odds—Even money against the 
winner. 

FourtH Race.—Association purse of $300, of 
which $50 to ths second: for all ages: one and 
one-quarter miles, Starters—Morris & Co.'s b. g. 
Wedding Day, 4 years, by Dudley, out of Adele, 
114 pounds, (Hurd;) J. Grinstead’s b. m. Liatunah, 
6 years, by John Morgan, out of Lantana, 
118 pounds, (Hovey:) MeIntyre & Co.’s b. f. Lizzie 
S., 4 years, by Wanderer, out of Katie Pearce, 114 
pounds, (Stoval;) T. H. Stevens's b, g. Farragut. 4 
years, by Wanderer, dam by Mahomet, 114 pounds, 
(Walker;) T, J. Megibben’s ch, c. Snowbox, 3 
years, by Springbok, out of Lavena, 104 pounds, 
(O’Leary;) C. L. Hunt's ch. g. John Davis, 6 years, 
by Harry O'Fallon, out of Bettie, 118 pounds, 
(Smith;) B. G. Thomas’s ch. f. Hegiaz, 4 
years, by Waverly, out of Hira, 114 pounds, 
(J, Williams;) F. Harper’s g. f.  Arthilla, 
8years, by Longfellow, out of Fanny Wells, 114 
pounds, (C. Taylor;) J. Erhart’s er. g. Josco, 5 
years, by Billet, out of Violet, 118 pounds, (Kiley.) 
Pools sold—Farragut, $175; Lizzie S., $90; Jobn 
Davis, $70; Arthilla, $40; Wedding Day, $40; field, 
$10. A fine start was made, with Lizzie S. in front. 
The mare made the pace for three-quarters of a 
mile, then John Davis took it up. Walker gradually 
worked up with Farragut, and abreast the seven 
furlong post sent himtothe front. Farragut won 
by two lengths, hands down, John Davis second, 
Wedding Day third, Liatunah, Lizzie S., Arthilla, 
Hegias, Josco, and Snowbok in the order named. 
Time—2:1634. French pools paid $9 50. Post odds 
—Four to five against the winner. 

Firty Race.—Association purse of $250, of which 
$50 to the second; one mile. Starters—C. Belli’s 
b. c. Clifton Bell, 4 years, by Veto, out of Sympa- 
thetic, 117 pounds, (Durham;) Morris & Co.’s b. g. 
Fellowplay, 4 years, by Longfellow, out of Pla- 
tina, 114 pounds, (Hurd;) Doctor Corrigan, 114 
pounds, (Jones;) H. J. Johnson's b. f. Olivette, 
2 years, by King Alfonso, out of Betty 
Ward, 82 pounds, (Arnold:) J. S. Brannon’s eh. f. 
Rosaline, 2 years, by Hiawatha, out of Moilie W., 
82 pounds, (Armstrong;) J. G. McFadden’s ch. f. 
Fiona, 8 years, by Waverly. out of Nora Creina, 104 
pounds, (Gibbs;) Powers and Son’s b. g. Dudley 
Oaks, 3 years, by Nathan Oaks, out of Carrie P., 
114 pounds, (Rutherford;) F. B. Harper’s b. f. Mary 
Corbett, 4 years, by Longfellow, out of Belle 
Knight, 114 pounds, (C. Taylor;) 0. E. Lefevre's 
blk. o. Force, 4 years, by West Roxbury, out of 
Nora Worth, 117 pounds, (Leslie;) T. J. Megibben’s 
ch. f. Zoolite, 3 years, by Lisbon, out of Mazurka, 
104 pounds, (Howard;) P. C. Fox’s b. f. Maggie 
Ayre, 4 years, by Bonnie Scotland, out of Ar- 
nica, 114 pounds, (Walker;) Darden & Co.’s 
b. f. Fatinitza, 4 years, by Waverly, out 
of Gillyflower, 114 pounas, (Stovall.) The pvols 
were—Fellowplay barred; Fatinitza, $50; Maggie 
Aver, $25; Force, $85; Mary Corbett, $30; the 
field, $36. Fatinitza was first away. On the turn 
Olivette shot to the front and made the running 
to the half-mile ost, where Fellowplay 
took the lead an was never afterward 
headed, winning quite easily by a length, 
Force second and Mary Cordett third, followed by 
Maggie Ayer, Fatinitza, Clifton Bell, Fiona, Dudley 
Oaks, Olivette, Zoolite, Rosaline, and Dr. Corrigan 
in the order named. Time—1:4434. French pools 
paid $6 40. Post odds—One to three against the 


winner. 
a 


YELLOW FEVER RAVAGES. 
PENSACOLA, Fla., Sept. 23.—The Board of 
Health reports 36 new cases of yellow fever and 5 


deaths, 4 of the victims being seamen in the gen- 
eral hospital, and the other, Mr. Schriner, a banker. 


a 
WARNING! 


How many people ruin their stomachs by 
swallowing cold drinks ona hot Summer day when 
they ceuld avoid all danger by adding 10 drops of 
Angostura Bitters, besides imparting a delicious 
flavor to their Summer beverages.—Aachange. 

— 


Increased in size by seventy-five rooms and 
suites, the St. Nicholas Hotel, Cincinnati, continues 
its prosperous career as ‘‘the Delmonico’s of the 
West”? under Mr. Ed Roth, who has beautified and 


keeps it up to the times.— Chicago Tribune, 


Cramps, coLio, cholera morbus, sour stomach, 
diarrhea, and dysentery are speedily cured by Dr. 
JAYNE’S CARMINATIVE BALSAM. It removes all soreness 
of the bowels, quiets the stomach, and restores its 
natural action. Asa family remedy for disorders of 
the bowels, so often prevalent among chilaren and 


adults in the Summer months, it is especially recom- 
mended, being prompt in its operation, perfectly safe, 


and easily administered.— Advertisement. 
a 
SEALSKIN Sacques, Do_mans, and far-lined gar- 
ments manufactured by C. C. SHAYNE, No. 103 Prince- 
st., are in popular demand. Ladies intending to pur- 
chase should place their orders now.— Advertisement, 


ag 


Dr. Wrxa’s Corn Remepy.—Beware of cheap imi- 
tations said to be as good as Wine’s ReMEDY. It has 
» Price, 60 cents. All druggists keep it.—ad- 


“* Rouen on Rars."’—Cilears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 1lic.— 
Advertisement. 


The Elements of Bone, Brain, 
And muscle are found in pure food. The best for in- 
fants and invalids is ANGLO-SWISS MILK-FOOD., 
a m 


On Its Merits Electro-Silicon has gninocd e 
world-wide reputation as the best silver polish. 


For Toilet, Laundry, and Bath, 
USE 


HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA, 
MADE ONLY BY COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS, 
NO. 66 WATER-ST., BROOKLYN. 

BOLD BY PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL & 
CONDIT, AND ALL LEADING GROCERS. 
———<—<— ara ——___—_ 

Fussell’s Ice-Cream. 

We have not moved up town, but the puplic will find 
us just as ready to send CREAM, whether a single 
quart or more, to Murray Hill, Yorkville, or Harlem, 
with the same care as in our immediate neighborhood. 


One quart, 40 cents: $1 20 per gallon. Order by postal. 
FUSSELL, No. 760 Broadway. Established 1891, 


Redy Brussels Carpets—Grent Sale.—Full five- 
frame at 81 15, worth $1 50 Any esta at BAUMANN 
BROS., 22 AND 24 EAST 14TH-ST. 


“Congress Water.’’—-Superior to all. Cathartic, 
alterative,a specific for disorders of the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys. Avoid harsh waters, native and foreign, 
bs —-* those that deposit sediment when bottied.” 
Such waters are positive irritants and impair the di- 
gestive organs and kidneys. 

oe 

$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings and 
DRAPERIES just cease in allthe new designs and 
amet = at one-half their value. 

SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 6th-av. and 13th-st. 
ee 

Rupture. Radicaliy Cured.—Dr. MARSH'S 
treatment the only reliable cure; 40 years’ practical 
experience. Only office No. 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 
(Vesey-st. front.) 

ee 
American Star Soft Capsules the Rest. 
Factory, 110 Reade-st., Gen’l Ag’y, 13 W. B’way, N. Y. 
eg 

The best foods, the best brends, the best 
flours, the best cereals. HEALTH FOOD CO., 74 4th-av. 

onaienieneaes tions 

Forbid druken nostrums in your family. Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic is an invigorant that never intoxicates. 

ett 

Burke’s Fall Styles Gentlemen’s dress and busi- 
ness HATS are in great demand. No. 214 Broadway. 

rr 

Earl & Wilson’s E. & W. brand of men's 
COLLARS and CUFFS are the best. Sold everywhere. 

ST DES. ND 
Landbere’s Perfume 
MAKECHAL NIEL ROSE. 
eS ooo 


“‘Alderney Brand,” 


BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MILE, 





MARRIED- 


SHERMAN—CLINE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
arents, South Amenia, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1882, by the 
ev. Mr. De Camp, WALTFR A. SHERMAN, Of Dover 
mgs N. ¥.,to Marra E. Cuiine, daughterof Albert 
ne. 
rr 


DIED- 


AUBERT.—Suddenty. atthe age of 35, Mrs. Maria 
AUBERT, wife of Prof. E. Aubert. 

The funeral service will be held at the Church of the 
Nativity, 2d-av., between 2d and 3d sts., Monday morn- 
ing, at 10:30 0’clock. The friends of the family and 
ber old pupils are invited to attend. 

AUSTIN.—At Ocean Grove, N. J., Thursday, Sept. 21, 
Wu. H. H. AusTIN, aged 29 years, only son of Sherlock 
and Adeline M. Austin, of Brooklyn, E. D. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral at Christ Church, Bedford-av., Brooklyn, E, D., 
on Sunday, at 2 P. M. 

BANKER.—On Wednesday, Sept. 21, EDwarp BANK- 
ER, Jr., In the 21st year of his age, only son of Edward 
and Emma L. Banker. 

Relatives and friends of the family are respectfuily 
invited to attend the funeral on Sunday. the 24th inst... 
at2P. M., at the residence of his father, Green Ridge, 
S.I. Carriages will be in waiting at Vanderbilt’s 
{fading on the arrival of the 11 A. M. boat from New- 

ork. 

BERRY.—At Ridgefield, N. J., Sept. 22, 1882, MarGa- 
RET, widow of the late Wm. Rerry, in her 8ist year. 

Funeral on Monday, Sept, 25, at 2 o’clock P. M., from 
the residence of her daughter, Mrs. E. Cronkright, 
Ridgefield. Relatives and friends are invited to at- 
tend without further notice. 

BOLLES.—At Poughkeepsie, on the 22d inst., after a 
agering illness, of paraivsis, HaRRIET L., wife of 
William T. Bolles ana daughter of David Frost. 

Her relatives and friends are respectfully invited to 
attend the funeral from the Chelsea Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 20th-st., 8th and 9thavs.,on Monday after- 
noon, at 1 o’clock, without further invitation. Re- 
mains will be taken to Newark, N. J., for interment. 

BORDEN.—On Sept. 21, 1882, WILLIAM BORDEN, aged 
63 years. 

Funeral services Monday, at 11 A. M.. at the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, corner 9th-av. and 28th-st. 

BRUCE.—At his late residence, No. 123 East 28th-st., 
on Saturday morning, RoBERT BRUCE, aged 87 years. 

Relatives and frionds are respectfully invited to at- 
tend the funeral service on Monday, 25th inst... at 4 


P.M. 

CARPENDER.—At Lindenwood, New-Brunswick, N. 
J., on Friday, Sept. 22, Jacog S. CARPENDER, in the 78th 
year of his age. 

Funeral services at Christ Church, New-Brunswick, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 26, ac 3:30 P.M. Train leaves (via 
a cadences ailroad) at 2 P. M., returning at 5:19 


‘COMSTOCK.—Suddenly, in this City, Friday, Sept. 
22, SYLVESTER R. CoMSTOCK. 

Funeral services will be held at his late residence, 
No. 264 Lexington-av., on Monday, Sept. 25, at 10 
o’clock A. M, Friends will please omit flowers. Inter- 
ment at Woodlawn, 

2 Brethren of Kane Lodge, No. 454, F. and A. M., 
are fraternally invited to attend the funeral of Bro. 
SYLVESTER R. Comstock on Monday, 25th inst... at 10 
A. M, from nis late residence, No. 264 Lexington-av. 

FLOYD CLARKSON, Master, 

GEO. CLARK, Secretary. 

HEWLETT.—On Thursday, Sept. 21, Isaac DENTON 
HEWLETT, in his 83d year. 

Relatives and friends of the family are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral from the residence of his 
aon Joka. No. 263 West 19th-st..on Monday, Sept. 25, 
at il A. M. 

= Hempstead (L. I.) papers please copy. 

CELLY.—At Westport Harbor, Mass... on Tuesday. 
19th inst., of heart disease, BERNARD KELLY, in the 62d 
year of his age. 

_Funeral services will be held at his late residence. 
No. 527 East 116th-st., on Sunday, Sept. 24, at 1 o'clock 
P.M. Relatives and friends are respectfully invited. 

KELLOCK.—On Saturday, Sept. 23, KELLOCK, JAMES 
G., son of Mary and the late James Kellock. 

Funeral services at 4 o'clock, Sunday, Sept. 24, from 
his late residence, No. 9 Valientine-st., Mount Vernon. 
N. Y. Harlem train leaves Grand Central Depot 2:30 
P.M. Relatives and friends, also members of Wind- 
sor Lodge, No. 2,044, Knights of Honor, are respect- 
fully invited to attend. Please omit flowers. 

KINNEAR.—At Halifax, N. S., on the 13th inst., 
EMILY KINNEAR, widow of the late T, C. Kinnear and 
daugh yr of Sir Edward Archibald, H. B. M. Consul- 
Genera. at New-York. 

LANE.—At Montowese House, Branford, Conn., Sept. 
23, 1882, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, Jr., only son of Francis 
T. L. and Carrie M. Lane, aged 4 years 2 months. 

Funeral services at tne residence of his grandmoth- 
er, Mrs. M. F. Carpenter, Poughkeepsie, N. x. 

LUTHER.—At Aibany, Sept. #3, PHEBE ANDREW, wife 
of Geo. W. Luther. 

TURNBULL—Drowned at Heron Lake, Dakota, 
Sept. 20, PETER PINCKNEY, eldest son of A. W.and M, 
A. Turnbull, aged 34 years and ] month, 

Funeral from Fifth-Avenue Haptist Church, 46th-st. 
and 5th-av., on Sunday, 24th, at 2 P. M. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TA SPECIAL MEETING OF THE NEW- 

ENGLAND SOCIETY held at the Union League 
Club-house, Sept. 22, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of this society have 
learned with the deepest sorrow of the death of Col. 
Wilitam Borden, one of their oldest and most distin- 
guished members. For forty years an active and de- 
voted member of this society, for nearly twenty 
years a member of its Official Board and the principal 
manager of its charities, and for two years our Presi- 
dent, he commended himself to our esteem and affec- 
tion by the display of every fine quality which be- 
comes a true son of New-England. 

Resolved, That in his death this community will 
feel and lament the loss of an enterprising and public- 
spirited man, always ready to furnish his aid toany 
worthy cause, and always presenting for imitation 
the example of an upright and generous citizen. 

Resolved, That a —— of these resolutions, duly 
authenticated by the officers of this society, be trans- 
mitted to the family of our deceased fellow-member, 

The following-named gentlemen were eo & 
committee to attend the funeral: Josiah M. Fiske, M. 
W. Cooper, Joseph H. Brown, Brayton Ives, Julius 
Catlin, Jr., C. B. Stockwell, F. D. Lecompte, Seth Milll- 
ken, Jonathan Marshall, Chas. H. Isham, Locke W. 
Winchester, M. B. Blake, W. F. Buckley, Sinclair 
ES pee Daniel F. Appleton, James C. Carter, L. G., 
Woodhouse, E. N. Taller, C. N. Bliss, L. P. Hubbard. + 





ARPETS—GREAT SATE.—800 ROLLS TAP- 
estry Brussels at 65 cents, worth from 85 cents to 
ee aie BAUMANN BROS, 22 AND 24 EAST 


H KAD-QUARTERS FOR GOUD RELIABLE 
Painless Dentistry; 40 years’ practice; prices re- 
duced; good rubber sets from $8 upward; fine gold 
and platina work on best terms; best filling from $1 
up; arene under gas, 50 cents. Dr. WAIT & SON, 
No. 46 East -st., near 4th-av. 


IKST PHOTOGRAPHS OF MRS. LANG- 

TRY and other celebrities at CHARLES L. RITZ- 

pam Be No. 043 Broadway. Finest assortment in 
ew-York. 


X MINSTER CARPETS !-—300 PIECES HAVE 
been purchased by us at about half their value, 
and placed on sale from 81 50 per yard. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 6th-av. and 13th-st. 


ILES PERMANENTLY ERADICATED IN 1T038 
weeks. No knife, ligature, or caustic. Send for eir- 
cular with references. Dr. HOYT, No. 36 West 27th-st. 


URKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS 
= cog 46th-st. and Sth-av., connecting with Wind- 
sor Hote. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


Foreign mails for the week ending Sept. 30 will 
close at this office as follows: 


MONDAY—At 7:30 A, ML, for Rio de Janefro, per, 


steam-ship Foscolia, via Philadelphia. 

TUESDAY—At 1 P. M., for Cape Hayti, San Domingo, 
and Turk’'s Island, per steam-ship George W. Clyde; 
at 1 P. M., for Porto Rico direct, per steam-ship 
Manuelita y Maria; at 1:30 P. M., for Europe per 
steam-ship Arizona, via Queenstown; at 7:30 P. M., 
for Honduras and Livingston, via New-Orleans. 

WEDNESDAY—At 11:30 A. M., for the Netherlands 
direct, per steam-ship W. A. Scholten, via Rotterdam; 
at 1 P. M.. for Europe, per steam-ship Galiia, via 
Queenstown, (letters for France must be directed 
**per Gallia;”) atl P. M., for France direct, per steam- 
ship France, via Havre; at 1 P. M., for Jamaica, Turk’s 
Island, Savanilla, &c., per steam-ship Alvo. 

THURSDAY—At 3:30 A. M., for Europe, per steam- 
ship Adriatic, via Queenstown, (letters for Germany 
and France must be directed ‘per Adriatic;”) at 11:30 
A. M., for Europe, per ateam-ship Frisia, via Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, and Hamburg; at1 P, M., for Nassau and 
Matanzas, per steam-ship City of San Antonio; at 1:30 
P. M., tor Cuba, Porto Rico, and Mexico, per steam- 
ship British Empire, via Havana; at 2 P. M., for New- 
foundland, per ateam-ship Canima. 
ua lo A. M., for Hayti, per steam-ship 

SATURDAY—At 4 A. M., for Europe, per steam-ship 
City of Berlin, via Queenstown, (letters for Germany 
and Scotland must be directed “ per City of Berlin;”) 
at4A. M, for Scotland direct, per ence Furnes- 
sia, via Glasgow; at4 A. M., for Belgium airect, per 
steam-shi lzenland, via Antwerp; at 10 A. M., for 
Aspinwall and South Pacific, per steam-ship Aca; ulco; 
at 11 A. M., for Europe, per steam-ship Main, via 
Southampton aud Bremen: at 1:30 P. M., for Cupa and 
Weat Indies, per steam-ship Saratoga, via Havana; at 
7 P. M.,for China and Japan, per steam-ship Belgic, 
via San Francisco. Mails for Australia, New- land 
Sandwich and Fiji Islands, per steam-ship City of 
New-York, via San Francisco, close Oct. *14 at 7 P. M. 

. *Tne schedule of closes of trans-Pacific mails is ar- 
ranged on the basis of an uninterrupted overland 
transit to San Francisco. Mailsfrom the East arrivin, 
on time at San Franciaco on the day of sailing o: 
ateamers are tched the same day. 

Y¥ G PEARSON, Postmaster. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A GOUD BATH ISA LUXURY 
And a necessity; it is a greater luxury 
when one fs permitted _to bathe in the 
wile, clea and invitiog im appearance 
white, clean, and in 
As arranged by us. can be filled and 
emptied in less thantwo minutes. They 
can readily be put in any residence. 
They should be seen as fittea up in our 
ware-rooms, where full information 
will be given, including the names of 
persons who have them in use and the 
plumbers who have fitted them u 
HENRY C. MEYER & CO., 
Nos. 46 and 48 Cliff-st. 
N. B—We have a man regularly em- 
ployed who will place these baths in 
position in any room desired ir this City 
or Brooklyn, Plumbers, however, must 
be employed to fit them up, as we never 
undertake to do plumbing work. 


AMERICAN ART. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
of 
ARTISTS’ SKETCHES AND STUDIES 
at the 
AMERICAN ART GALLERIES, 
Madison-square, New-York. 

American artists are cordially invited to contrinute 
specimens of their best work. 

This will be one of the most interesting exhibitions, 
— — fail of being beneficial to every contributoy 
’ For circulars and particulars address 

ERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 


A 
No. 6 East 23d-st., (Madison-square,) New-York. / 


DIAMONDS. 

RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 
IMPORTERS & CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

58 NASSAU-ST. AND 29 MAIDEN-LANE, NEW-YORK- 
1 ST. ANDREW’S-ST., LONDON. 


LMOST DAILY CURES OF DROPSY,( 

diabetes, stricture, varicocele, prostate gland, ner-, 
vous debility, secondary, urinary, and Bright’s dis-; 
ease are made by the ASAHEL WAUKESHA MIN- 
ERAL WATER, the European and American Medical 
Bureau remedies, and specialist physician of 33 5 ears’ 
experience, at No. 134 Lexington-av. Most of the 
cases were caused by abuse, excesses, and genito-uri- 
nary diseases, which we eradicated before the fatal 
diseases could be cured. Testimonial pamphlet free. 
pais innate abt oteky scence es Piss 1raseas yee ete 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 
$40.00 wanted to extend a well-established 


and paying manufacturing business, Satisfactory 
showing as to profits. Have the reputation of manu¢ 
facturing the best goods in our line sold in this man 
ket. Can refer to publishers of this paper and others, 
Address A. M, B., Box No. 129 Times Office. 


ji bags CARPETS, #1 50 PER YARD, 
Vi former price $1 75 to $1 85 peryard, at 
BAUMANN BROS., 22 AND 24 EAST 14TH-ST. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR.—MME. JULIAN’S SPEx 
\ICIFIC is the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all annoying disfigure 
ments from lips, cheeks, chin, brow, arms, &c., with< 
out injuring the skin; no acids used. Ladies +! adk 
dress or apply Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th, N. 
from 10 to 3 daily. 


XERCISE, HEALTH. AMUSEMENT.—J. 

WOOD'S Gymnasium, No. 6 East 28th-st.; open day 
and evening; running track, rowing-machines, box+ 
ing, training, baths, &c. Circulars. 


HENRY A. DANIELS, M. D.. 


144 LEXINGTON-AV., BETWEEN 29TH AND 30TH STS. 
HOURS FROM 8 TO LAND 56 TO 7. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


T CHICKERING HALL, 5TH-AV.. COR- 
ner 18th-st., reopening of the union services at 
3:15 Sunday afternoon.—Samuel Colcord will preach, 
Singing by George F. Sargent, Miss Plummer. and the 
reat choir. Mr, Froelich, organist. All seats free. 
verybody welcome. 


AT GRACE CHAPEL, 
14TH-ST., NEAR 4TH-AV., 
Rev. A. B. CARTER, D. D.. PASTOR. 
HOLY COMMUNION AT 9 A, M. 
MORNING SERVICE, 1], EVENING, 7:45. 


-cowisinsiboaeipsaeenteisistioiasionsssnteaeeeienbaaeasabsanalietesaeieaaengietiaaaae 
T STECH HALL. NO. 11 KAST 14TH-ST. — 








concerning 
No evening meeting. 


“The Gospel, 
Services begin witn 


Phi ee Re Fe 
As‘ SOULS’ CHURCH. 4TH-AV., CORNER, 

20th-st.—Sunday, Sept. 24, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., will preach at 114.M. Publie 
cordially invited. 


Ribs ew niet SES i 
LL SOULS’ PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
Church, (Memorial of Rev. Hen Anthon, D. 

D.,) 48th-st., west of 6th-av.—Kev. R. Heber Newton 

will preach at1l1 A. M. 


peslssenl bata eet eR ee 
GAIN !—BISHOP SNOW, GOD’S MESSENGER, 
will preach in the Medical College, 23d-st. and 4th« 
av.,at3P. M.,onthe grand theme of “The Coming 
Kingdom of God.” 


A BEAUTIFUL HALL TO LET 


On SUNDAYS, for RELIGIOUS USE, furnished. 
Trenor’s Private Academy, B’way and 32<d-st. 


A —CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY. REV, 
oU. T. Tracy, Rector, 47th-st., near Lexington-av.. 
—oervices 11 A. M.and5P, M. Alt seats free. 


LEECKER-STREET UNIVERSALIS™T 

Church.—Rev. A. Gunnison, D. D., will_ preach in’ 
the morning at 16:45; Rev. S. A. Gardner, Pastor, will 
officiate in theevening at 7:45: subject—“* John Huss.”*' 
It will be the first lecture of the evening course. 


RICK CHURCH, CORNER OF 5TH-AV. 
and 87th st.—Rev. D. Murdoch, D. D., will preach 
on Sunday, Sept. 24, at 11 A. M. and 4 P, M. 


YHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, REV. 
Arthur Brooks, Rector.—The services of this church 
will be held in Masonic Temple, 6th-av. and 23d-st., at 
11 A.M. Also, at 4:30 P. M., at Christ Church, 5th-av. 
and 35th-st. 
The Rector is expected to officiate. 


HRIST CHURCH. 5TH-AV. ‘AND 25TH-ST., 

Rev. Dr. Shipman, Rector.—Services at 11 A. M, 
and 7:30 P.M. Rev. Dr. — Miller Thompson, of 
New-Orleans, will preeee in the morning, ana Bishop 
Clarke, of Rhode Island, in the evening. 


Ceec= OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, MAD 

son-av. and 66th- Rev. Edmund Guilbert, Rec. 

tor.—Services Sunday, Sept. 24; morning service. 11 

peers evening service, 7:30 o'clock; Sunday-school, 
o’ciock. 


NHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY, 
5th-av., corner 45th-st.—Rev. ©. H. Eaton, Pastor, 
will preach at ll A. M.; subject—" Public and Official 
Dishonesty.” No evening service, 
NHUORCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, MaD- 
ison-av. and 42d-st.. Kev. Wilbur F. Watkins. D. D.. 


Rector.—Services at 11 A. M.and 7:45 P.M. The Rec-; 
tor will officiate. 


HURCH OF ST, MARY THE VIRGIN.—: 

Sunday. Sept. 24, low celebration 7 A. M. Morning! 
prayer, 10; high celebration, 10:45; vespers, 4 F. M.;' 
daily celebration, 7 A. M. 


HURCH OF THE MESSIAA, © Ly 

34th-st. and Park-av.—The Pastor, Rev. Robert Colle 
yer, will preach, morning atil. Subject—** The Sara 
toga Convention.” 


(\HURCH OF THE STRANGERS, MERCER. 

st., near 8th.—Rev. Dr. Deems will preach to-day af 
10:30 seeeieg and 7:30 evening. Allthe seats are al« 
ways free. 


HUKCBH OF THE HEAVENLY REST, 

5th-av.. above 45th-st., Rev. R. S. Howland, D. D. 
Rector.—Divine services, 11 A. M.: 4 P. mM, Rev. Dh 
Parker Morgan will preach. 


HURCH OF THE ASCENSION. 5TH-AV. 
Jand 10th-st.—Services at 11 A. M.and5 vp. M. Tha 
Rector, Rev. E, W. Donald, will officiate, 


OOPER UNION.-—EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT at 


7:30. Gospel services conducted by C. W. Sawyer. 
Gospel songs by the large choir. 


wa ict | EE 
Cs LVARY CHURCH, CORNER 4TH-AV. AND 

21st-st.—Service at 11 A. M.and4P.M. Rev. Henry 
Y. Satterlee, D. D., Rector, will officiate. : 


pobbccnitehitesr cin kemtnn sateen. at Et Ee 
ISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 28TH-ST., NEAR 
Broad way.—Preaching, meres and evening. by 
the Rev. H. King Pendleton. Morning subject— Tha 
a - Christ."" Eveniug subject—*“ The Power of tha 
spel.” ‘ 


RK. NEWMAN, PASTOR. WILL PREAC 
in the Congregational Church, Madison-av. andi 
45th-st., at 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. ' 


IVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, NOV 

155 Worth-st., Wm. F. Barnard, Superintendent. 
Service of song (singing by the choir of children) every 
Sunday at 3:30 o’clock. Public invited. Donations of 
clothing and shoes solicited. 


<== yapntsrenenssnnssiesnnseanassiensahisasisnnesiseueetebienenenbaisisianats 
| py SOCIETY OF SPIRITUALISTS, 

at Republican Hall, No. 55 West 33d-st.—Mra. Brig- 
ham lectures morning and evening; subject for even« 
ing lecture—*Theondage of Ignorance.” 


FIRST KEFORMED EPISCOPAL CHUBRCEY 


Madison-av. and 55th-st. 
Services, 11 A. M. and 7:45 P. M. j 
Rev. Wm. H. Reid will preach. 
Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M. 


RACE CHURCH, BROADWAY AND 
10th-st.—Morning service at 11 A. M.; evening ser~, 
vice at 4 P. M. 


TEW-JERUSALEM CHURCH, (SWEDEN« 
borgian,) East 35th-st., between Park and Lexing.« 
ton avs., Rev, S. S. Seward, Pastor.—Services Sept. a 
at10:30A.M. Preacning by the Pastor. Text, John 
iv.:6; subject—“ Jesus Sitting by the Well; or. Tha 
Word as a Source of Rest and Strength.” ' 


REX GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. D. D., 
4 — prone i Se = gg fr me Church. 42a. 
Bt. ween an v: unday, 

11A.M. Noevening services.” gh — * 


wanda Babbchieten me levtieens wet PD Te OS 
EV. RENRY M. SANDERS, PAST 
Rik Central Baptist Church, rh Serene tat 


and 8th avs., will preach at 11 A. M. and 7:45 P. M.| 
i 

















Sunday-school at 2:30. 


peeanrene Binet he ig oN SOD EI TNR 
REV. DE; RY LANCE Sst. MARK’S CHURCE,| 


-av. | o 3 a 
ing cakes ~Camaan AS in Retisions distons Spica’ 
Tr. THOMAS’ —A CHURCH ; 
school. Geo. Win, Warren Direoten, ere are! 
taught to sing sacred music and the Episco 
Good fresh voices wanted to fill vacancies. Circulars, 
with partioulees, at Chickering Hall and at St. Thom., 
as’s Church, where applications are received on SAT- 
URDAaYS, m 3 to 4 and 7:30 P. M.; also, after ser« 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 
sot shithe He &: 8 HART Rector. == 
Services on Sunday at 10:30 A. M. and 4 P. ML 

T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, STUYVES 
WDequare, Rev. Hash ire, Minister in havens 
a gray and sermon, ; evening prayer, 


OUTH REFORMED CHURCH, CORNER 
Ssh ae. — pa an os a Terry, D. D.. Pas 
nn eee 

OCIETY OF FRIENDS. — MEETING rOH 


worship at Friends’ house, 
h-st., (Gramercy Park,) at aD M. nite rcatcraey 


WeEst PRESBYTERIAN CH ; 
ian *-e 5th and 6th avs., ik > 
‘ id r.—Rev. George H. Hi 5” ag D. 
ee em oe Sunday, wath inst..atAl ab. lo auent 
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BEN BUTLER’S LATEST CAPTURE. 


oe 


Bow HE HAS MADE THE MASSACHUSETTS 


DEMOORACY HIS DOCILE SLAVES. 


From the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 

After six years of sévere—yes, cruel—train- 
ing with lasso, and pridle, and curb, and whip, and 
spur, Ben Butler has that rampant animal known 
as the Massachusetts Democracy under complete 
subjection, It goes and comes, carries and fetches 
at his call. It stands on its hind legs, crawls on {ts 
belly, wallows in the dirt, chews tobacco, and 
drinks whisky at his command. He had it on ex- 
hibition in Boston Monday, end amore docile and 
obedient animal was never shown the public, and 


ty it was a very ugly beast when he began with it. 
t considered him a traitor, a buteher, a dema- 
gogue, and a coward, and when he first attempted 
to mount it it kicked and reared, and terrified 
everybody by its vicious demonstrations of hate. 
But it knows its master now, and does his bidding 
as uncompiainingly and unquestioningly as ever a 
whipped cur crawled after its owner. 

But, seriously, who ever before saw a great 
party composed of men who claim to own them- 
elves, 80 completely cowed, subdued, and furced 
Into servile obedience to a man they hate and de- 
test. It is not 10 years since Ben Butler was to 
the average Democratic mind the incarnation of 
uli that was detestable, hateful, and dangerous in 
politics; since every Democratic orator and 
editor were denouncing him as a coward, a spoon 
thief,a human butcher, and rascal; since Demo- 
cratic nurses frightened bad children by assuring 
them that Ben Butler would surely catch them 
aniess they turned over a new leaf, and Demo- 
cratic fathers and mothers in Massachusetts lay 
awake nights to hope and pray tbat their sons 
would never get into the State prison or vote for 
such a beast as Ben. 

It is scarcely four years since, in order to get a 
hearing ina Democratic convention, he was com- 
pelled to send a gang of his retainers to break in 
the doors of the hall and hold possession of it by 
sheer force; since Judge Abbott ana 10,000 other 
Democrats, the men who claimed to monopolize 
the brains, the decency, and the respectability of 
the party, went through the State declaring that 
bis election to the Governorship would be a dis- 
grace to the Commonwealth and every honest man 
in it, and that the defeat of their ticket was a 
thousand times to be preferred to such a calamity. 

And Ben Butler has not changed since then, No- 
body claims that he bas. He is thesame auda- 
tious, Outspoken, impudent, aggressive, and shock- 
ng scamp he always was. He has repented of 
jothing he ever did, retracted nothing he ever 
aid. All the epithets he ever piled on modern 
Democracy lie just where he placed them. Al! his 
sneers and reproaches that ever blistered the emi- 
nently respectables of Beacen-street, all the hard 
words he ever hurled at the Silver-greys of Worces- 
ser, all the word weapons that he ever shot at the 
Professors of Harvard and Amberst are right 
where he left them in the heat of bis wrath. And 
ret this week we have a Democratic Conven- 
sion presided over by this very Judge Abbott, and 
argely composed of his set, unanimously nominat- 
ng Ben Butler for Governor, and pretending that 
shey like it; marching up to have his hired men 
dura his brand into them, and claiming that they 
ponsider the wound an honor; getting down on 
sheir knees to have his collar fastened round their 
oecks, and declaring that the badge of their ser- 
ritude isan ornament which they are proud to wear. 

It did not need this last exploit to show that Mr. 
Butler was a remarkable man, but this crowns his 
pareer. He helped conquer the rebellion, he sub- 
fued the yellow fever and the secession women of 
New-Orleans, and now be leads away captive the 
Massachusetts Democracy. He helped abolish sla- 
very in the South, and now he estabiishes it in Mas- 
sachusetts. He tore the chains from the limbs of 
Sambo, and he has put them securely upon Judge 
Abbott. And this is right, for the negro wanted to 
ve free and Judge Abbott wants to be a slave. 

SESE IANE ED 
NEVADA FOSSILS. 
nsiaieliininnsias 
FOOTPRINTS OF ENORMOUS ANIMALS—PET- 
RIFIED TREES—AN INTERESTING SECTION, 
From the Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise. 

Now that so much is being said about the 
racks of antediluvian elephants and prehistorio 
Man at the State prison quarry, near Carson, it 
may be that some of the scientists of the Pacific 
toast will think it worth while to take a look at 
the tracks beyond Dayton, near the mouth of El 
Dorado ecafion. These traeks are in rock that is 
jJenuded. We have never examined them, bat 
have frequently heard them spoken of by Prof. W. 
F. Stewart, (now dead.) who thought them very 
remarkable and of much scientific importance. 
The tracks are described as much the same as those 
found atthe State prison quarry. Though Prof. 
Stewart said nothing of the tracks of human beings, 
he had a good deal to say of tracks of mammoth 
horses. ‘these may have been the track of ele- 
rhants or of the mammoth. He also spoke of 
great quantities of petritied wood that were strewn 
about the surface of the ground. 

This would seem to indicate that the ground 
was once the bottom of a lake. Indeed all the 
ow ground in this part of Nevada shows signs of 
having been covered by water in ancient times, 
and also some plats of considerable altitude, In 
1860 wefound a petrified log of pine, some 30 
feet in length and 18 inches in diameter, on the 
side of a hill to the south-east of American Flat. 
Btrewn over Spring Vailey there was also at that 
time much petrified cedar, ftir, pine, and other 
kinds of wood. The prospectors were in the habit 
of ‘*sledging’’ these logs up in order to get at the 
knots, pieces of pitch and other parts that would 
make handsome specimens for cabinets. These 
ogs were no doubt the trunks of trees that had 
joated about on the ancient lakes until they be- 
tame water-logged and sunk to the bottom. The 
random way in which they were found scattered 
about seemed to show this. 

In the year 1861 a big flood washed out a great 
aumber of petrified stumps of trees along a ravine 
running from near the old Daney Mine, Spring Val- 
ley. down to the Carson River. These appeared 
to be the stumps of cotton-woods, alders, and such 
trees as grow along streams. The roots and all 
parts of these stumps were perfectly petrified. 

In this region, however, nothing more interest- 
Ing is likely to be found than appears on the sur- 
face, but further down the Carson, and to the east- 
ward of the Sink, is a section of country that 
would be likely to yield much of value to the care- 
ful scientific investigator. There is in that region 
a large area of recert sand-rock, of coarse, loese 
texture and a granite-gray color. 

Some four miles east of the Sink of the Carson 
an upheaval of granite has so raised this sedi- 
mentary formation as to show it to be about 800 
feet in thickness. In many places large cafions 
pave cut through this formation, leaving nearly 
perpendicular walls. In passing along the cafions, 
without making any special examinations, we have 
fouad, sticking in the walls, bones of small animals 
and birds, bits of wood, twigs, and the like, all 
black as though carbonized. 

Ou the bank of a deep cafion, north-east of 
what is known as the Lower Sink of the Carson, is 
s place where is to be seen a great quantity of 
petrified wood of all kinds. A stratum of this 
wood, some 5 feet thick, and exposed along the 
tahon for a distance of over 100 yards, appears to 
have been a great drift. Allis so thoroughly petrl- 
jed and so natural in appearance that at a distance 
it seems to be a lot of cord- wood stacked up on the 
pank of the cafion. Mingled with this petrified 
jritt-wood may perhaps be found the bones and 
skeletons of animals, birds, and reptiles. The bed 
of petrified wood is covered to a depth of from 8 to 
5 feet with earth and gravel. 


FORGOT THE COMING OF THEIR GUESTS. 
From the Detroit (Mich.) Post, Sept. 22, 

A refreshing case of absent-mindedness was 

developed during the recent session of the Meth- 

odist Conference in this city. A gentleman had 


invited one of the visiting ministers and his wife 
to tea, and when the guests arrived at the hospita- 
able mansion the host and his family had just risen 
from the table, having wholly forgotten the invi- 
tation. Meanwhile, the table had been so depleted 
as to render a journey to a down-town grocery 
pecessary before the visitors could be entertained. 


a ______ _____ 
CITY REAL ESTATE 


LS a) 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE CITY 
FOR SALE, WITH POSSESSION, 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, NO. 7 PINE-ST. 


geen a ND 
NOK SA lL.E—HOUSE AND TWO LOTS SITUATED 
} No. 115 West 125th-st.; house is 33x42, with an ex- 
jension; contains 16 rooms, has all the modern im- 
rovements, and is in good order. Apply to owner at 
Ro. 1,487 6th-av., or No, 276 Pearl-st. 


A.—DECIDED BARGAIN. 25X70X100. 
AVJACENT TO 5TH-AV., ON 65TH-ST, 
Elegant first-class residence, artistically embellished. 
MORRIS B. BAER & CO., 

Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 72 West 34th-st. 


I Ai ASR REECE nt i TN PR i CTL RON EITEE BE 
VERY DESIRABLE LOT FOR DWELL- 
Arse site on Avenue St. Nicholas, 50 feet north from 
57th-st.; also business site, north corner of 10th-av. 
and 157th-st. WM. W. MILLS’S Agency, 166th-st. and 
10th-av., or HINE & GREY, No, 1,205 Broadway. 


TT. S. CLARKSON & C@., 
NO. 4 PINE-ST, 
Entire charge of estates taken. Refer to prominent 
men of this City. 
Houses, stores, lots, for sale’ and rent. 


PP crests Rac ith Bebe tec Mtr ee oe EO 
TT? RENT UNFURNISHED—AN ELEGANT 
brown-stone 25-feet-wide house; perfect order; 
— a ee Jeon tar: page Bong 6th avs.; to 
; private family; reasonable q 
 QGDEN & CLARK, Broadway, corner 17th-st. 


TH-AV.. CORNER 109TH-ST., FAQ- 
Fic CENTRAL PARK.—Pour full lots for a 


CASO: . Apply to 
; — = Vv. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 Sth-av. 


W LIST OF HOUSES FOR SALE 
al aes. prices, ae noses ons, can be had at my 
. dd to an ress. 
veces” Ww. P. SEYMOUR, No. 171 Broadway. 


eer eeepc TEES 
jPs, — STEAM-HEATED, OABINET 
A triias “irsvcinss in all appointments; rents, to 
65 per month. C. H. Nos..1,215 to 1,219 k- 


‘3d-st., corner. 


5TH-AV., NO. 584. 


Fine extra large house for sale cheap, with or with- 


urnished. 
asian tee; wp gnyMo No. 171 Broadway. 


et 

Dott SEA AN NO, eee aad stocks 
0 rivate 

nade as usual for Executors, W ANTED—Houses 

and store property for rent or sale. 


[ETy ElGHTA-ST., 'TH-AV.--ELEGANT 
oar-story b: tone residence, 25-foot front; a 
gain. ‘ RD V. HARNETT, No. 111 Broadway. 
im: . 
LN 
ROMAINE BROWN, NO. 1,280 BROADWAY. 
o} «entire t of real estate a ty. 


AY., 


CITY REAL ESTATE. 

Oe 
Hout NO. 11 EAST 48TH-ST, FOR SALE. 

~This elegant private residence, 26 by 90 feet, 
was bullt in the most perfect manner by " day’s 
work” for the owner’s use, with hard-wood trim- 
mings, burglar alarm, fine steam warming apparatus, 
and all the best modern improvements: is in 00d re- 
pair and first class in every particular. It is near the 
most fashionable part of rf -av., surrounded by resi- 
dences of gentiemes of wealth and refinement, who 


wn theirdwellings, and there is no objectionable 
eature in the neighborhood. ' 


For permit to examine apply to W. P, SEYMOUR, 
No, 171 Broadway, orb. W, WILLIAMS, 
47th-st. and hee. a 
ASTENTION IS DIRECTED TOTHE FOLLOW: 
ng residences that can be purchased below value: 
53d-st., n’r Mad.-av., 4 story h.s. b.8 $30,000 
66th-st., n'r 5th-av., 4 story h.s. b. 8 . 32, 
58th-st., n’r bth-av..4 story h. 8. b. s., (furnish’d). 45,000 
Lexington-av., n’r 34th-st., 4story h. 8. b. 8..... 30,000 
47th-st., u'r 6th-av., 3 story h.s. b. s., (furnished 
REMMI) o'y co ss van'y ses td sanesbadiendstieoacnes ty MOD 
57th-st., n’r Park-av., 4 story h. 8. b. 8... 
54th-st., n’r Sth-av., 4story h.s. b. 8 
C4th-st., n’r Park-av., 4 story h, 8. b : 
77th-st., n’r 6th-av., 4story h.s. b. 8. geesce OF 
MORRIS B. BAER & CO,, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway,and 72 West 34th-st. 


ADMIRABLY SITUATED. 
OF APPROVED PLANS. 


THOROUGALY WELL BUILT. 


ARTISTICALLY FINISHED. 

READY FOR OCCUPATION, 
_ Drainage and ventilation thorough and complete. 
Nos. 25 and 35 Fast 72d-st. invite the attention of pur- 
chasers. Open all day. 


CHARLES BUEK & CO.,, 
ARCHITECTS, No, 63 EAST 41ST-ST., corner Park-av., 
Successors to Duggin & Crossman, 

OFFER FOR SALE, 

A choice selection of elegant new houses, finished in 
their usual handsome and substantial manner. 
—LENOX HILL— 

8 W. corner Madison-av. ana 69th-st., 21 to 23 ft. wide. 

; ——MURRAY HILL— 

Lexington-av., 36th and 37th st., 18 to 32 feet wide. 
Houses always open. Send for p 
A.-- TO PURCHASE 

Do not fail to see those clegant new houses, Nos. 
10 to 28 East 76th-st., between Sth and Madison avs., 

19 to 22 feet front. 
Also, 
No. 589 5th-av. 
Always open. Send for pamphlets. 
WILLIAM NOBLE, Owner and Builder, 
No. 926 Park-av. 
MREPOLLOWING FINE 4-STORY DWELL- 
. ings are offered for sale: 

39 street, near Park av., 28x60, lot 74, $60,000, 

40 street, near 5th av., 25x65, lot 98.0, $72,600. 

63 street, between 5 & 6 av., 22x55, lot 100, $45,000, 

61 street, near Mad. av., 25x70, lot 100, $60,000, 

64 street, near Mad. av., 20x67, lot 100, $58, )00, 

69 street, near Mad. ay., 19x93, lot 104, $60,000, 

Permits and particulars furnished on application. 

L. J. CARVENTER, 56 Ea. 23 st., Y. M. C, A. Bulldg, 
A —NO. 1 EAST G63D-ST.—FOR SALE AT 
fi emoderate price, that elegant extra large new 
four-story extension dwelling, four stories in cabinet, 
newest designs; hard wood floors, inlaid borders; pas- 
senger elevator; scientific plumbing throughour; 
front and side windows; has an unobstructed view of 
5th-av. and Park; 30 beveled mirrors, This house has 
no superior as to location, construction, and art; 
doors open. 


A —-NO.S EAST 57TH-ST., NEAR 5TH-AV., 
eextra size four-story high-stoop brown-stone 
dwelling, with extension three stories; this superb 
dwelling was built by the owner for his own occu- 
pancy in the best manner, especial attention being 
paid to the foundation, sewering, plumoing, &c., no 
expense being spared to make a perfect residence in 
every respect. For price, terms, and permits, apply to 
SCOTT & MYERS, No. 8 Pine-st. 
JOR SALE OR PO LHT—UNFURNISHED, A 
medium size four-story high-stoop brown-stone 
house on 47tb-st., near Sth-av. 
ALSO, 
A similar house on 52d-st., between 5th and 6th avs., 
for sale low. For particulars and permits apply to 
ISAAC HONIG, 
No. 111 Broadway, Rooms G and H, basement. 
FOR MALE, 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
FOUR-STORY ENGLISH BASEMENT 
HOUSE NO. 49 EAST SOTH-ST. 
SUITABLE FOR A PHYSICIAN, 
Particulars of ADRIAN H, MULLER & SON, 
No. 7 Pine-st. 
ASSORTMENT OF CHOICE NEW DWELL- 
JAINGS FOR SALE-—Nos. 126 to 146 East 87th-st. and 
Nos, 6 604, and 6C6 Madison-av., between 57th and 
58th sts.; also, Nos. 24, 26, and 28 Fast 58th-st., near 
Sth-av.; all sizes; prices from $25,000 to $80,00", Send 
for pamphiet. CHARLE» GRAHAM & SONS, 
Architects and builders, Nos, 305 and 307 East 43d-st. 
| opt SA t,E—TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, THE PROP- 
erty situated north-west corner of 5th-av. and &th- 
at., 28.6x70x100, and extra tot 25x93.11. The house is 
in first-class order and well adapted for private resi- 
dence, and a very desirable location for a first-class 
flat. Apply to ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, 
No. 7 Pine-st. 
VOR S8+t1IL.E—WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
the four-story high-stoop brown-stone house No. 
23 West 45th-st.; size, 256x65x100, house was built 
in @ substantial manner by Robins. Canonly beseen 
by apermitfrom ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, 
No. 7 Pine-st. 





THE BRICK 





FOR SALE, 
THE ELEGANT NEW AND EXTRA WIDE HOUSE 
NO. $88 WEST 57:1H-ST. 
Also, the first-class 20-foot house No. 28 Fast 54th-st. 
Permits, &c., from ADRIAN H, MULLER & SON, 
No. 7 Pine-st. 
VIF TH-AV.—AN ELEGANT HOUSE AND STA- 
ble, one of the finest locations on the avenue, near 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art: first class in every 
respect; beautifully frescoed and decorated; ready for 
immediate occupancy. Apply on premises, near 84th- 
st., or No, 61 East 77th-st. 
RECENT DEMISE NECESSITATES AN IM- 
MEDIATE SALE OF A FINE MANSION ON 
14TH-ST., WEST OF 2D-AV.,, 26 FET FRONT, 
MORRIS B. BAER & CO.,, 
72 West 34th-st. and (Equitable B’ld’g) 120 Broadway, 


$16.50 


FOR A TWO-STORY 25-FOOT 
stable; 50th-st., between Oth and 7th 
Ss. G. HYATT, No. 1,675 Broadway. 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 


LOUIS 


MESIER, AUCTIONEER, 
OFFICE 106 BROADWAY. 
EXTENSIVE SALE 
or 
IMPROVED CITY PROPERTY. 


BY ORDER.OF THE, SUPREME COURT IN PARTI- 
TION, PHILO T. RUGGLES, ESQ., REFEREE, AND 
MESSRS. MAN & PARSCNS, ATTORNEYS, 

AND 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 
OF THE LATE 


CATHARINE LORILLARD SPENCER, 
All her real estate, consisting wholly of improved 

roperty in the Ist, 2d, 4th, Sth. Gth, 7th, Sth, 
th, loth, 13th, 14th, 15th, tGth, 17th, and 
18th Wards of New-York City, and a house and lot 
at Englewood, New-Jersey, will be sold at public 
auction at the Exchange Sales-room, No. ill 
Broadway, New-York, commencing on the 18th 
day of October next at 12 o’clock noon. 

Books of maps showing the whole property and 
terms of sale may be obtained on and after Sept. 15 
at the office of PHILO T. RUGGLES, Esq., Referee, 
59 Liberty-st., or at the office of the Executors, No, 3 
Mercer-st., or from theattorneys, or the auctioneer, or 
will be malied on application. 


Mornis WILKINS, Auctioneer. 

EXECUTOR’S SALE, 

E. H. LUDLOW & CO. wiil sell at auction on 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11, 1882, at 12 0’clock M., at the 
Exchange Sales-room, No. 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, New-York, by order of MARY E, BLEAK- 
LEY and CHARLES F. HUNTER, Executors, 

THE ESTATE OF THE LATE ANDREW BLEAKLEY. 

No. 199 SouTH FIFTH-AVENUE. 

Nos, 270 AND 272 GREENWICH STREET. 

Nos, 409 AND 411 East SIxTY-FIRST-STREET. 

NINTH-AVENUE—Corner 06th-st., two houses, 

ELEVENTH-AVENUE—Corner 1018t-at., three houses. 

And vacant lots on 

NINTH-AVENUE-—Corner 102d st. 

ELEVENTH-AVENUE—Corner 104th-st. 

NEW-AVENUE—Between 147th and 148th sts. 

ALSO, 
Property at Fort Hamilton, Kings Co., L. 1. 

Maps and full particulars at the ofilce of the auc- 
tioneers, No. % Pine-st. 

IMPORTANT TO CAPITALISTS, 

The entire Slate property of James Hess & Co., one 
of the most extensive and valuable in the United 
States, situated in and immediately adjoining the 
borough of Slatington, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, 
will be offerea at public sale. on the premises, on FRI- 
DAY, Oct. 6, 1882, at 10A, M. Full deseriptive circulars, 
terms of sale, &c., furnished upon application to either 
of the undersigned, JAMES HESs, 

(ot Hess Bros. & Co., wholesale Arseers.) 
or JAMES W. WILSON, 
Attorney at Law, Easton, Penn. 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, AUCTIONEER, 


Will sell at auction WEDNESDAY, Sept. 27, 
at 12 o'clock, at Exchange Sales-room, 111 Broadway, 
BLEECKER-ST., 223—Near Carmine; choice lot, 22x 
75; 8-story house, with store; chance for first-class in- 
vestment; 60 per cent. mortgage, 5 years, 5 r cent, 
Maps, &c., at auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


HOICK DOUBLE SUITE ROOMS IN 

the Cumberland, corner 5th-av. and 22d-st., to rent 
for officos or for bachelors’ apartments. Apply to 
HORACE &, ELY, No. 22 Pine-st. 


50 PER MONTH--AN £ZLEGANT THREE- 
story high-stoop houso on 34th-st., near L 
station; in perfect order; gitrate family only. Apply 
to J. ROMAINE BROWN, No. 1,280 Broadway. 


LEGANT HOUSE ON 5TH-AYV., COM- 
pletely and handsomely furnished, to — 
adult family; 8600 per month; no agents. Address M. 
E. D., Box 308 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


PARTMENTS TO LET IN THE FINEST 

apartment-houses yet erected on West Side. Apply 
Oo JOHN G, PHAGUE, architect and owner, on prem- 
ses, Nos. 35 and 87, 89 and 41, and 43 West 61st-st. 


NEWLY FURNISHED HOUSE ON MAD- 
ison-av., Murray Hill, to rent toa careful family; 

it is full size, and contains all modern improvements. 
K. H. LUDLOW & CO,, 3 Pine-st. and 1,130 Broadway. 


et 


BEAUTIFULLY FUKNISHED HOUSE, 
near 5th-av. and below 23a-st., in a olig tful loca- 
tion, to rent for the Winter or year. E. H. LUDLOW 
& CO., 3 Pine-st. and 1,130 Broadway. 


PARTMENTS TO LE’ IN THE NEW AND 
Arconventent y arranged buildings called the Balti- 
more, East 40th-st,; location good; prices reasonable. 
Apply to HORACE S, ELY. 

TVG LEV—CLOSE TO BROADWAY, SECOND AND 
| third floors, unfurnished; also, single rooms. No. 
88 East 22d-st. 


OY & HAVE A LARGE LIST OF FURNISHED 
HOUSES TO L&T for the Winter or year. 
E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 8 Pine-st. and 1,130 Broadway. 


@ LET—CLOS! TO BROADWAY, SECOND AND 
third floors; unfurnished; also single rooms. No. 
68 Bast 20th-s¢. 


cagb iin bs ant RNUSiMD APART. 
ent, ne : rent; Winter or 
wear. Vi. ATRVENBOA dz HL Codar-st, om G1 Data. 





CITY HOUSES TO LET. ° 


THE SHERWOOD, 


5TH-AV. AND 44TH-ST. 


The largest, most select and fashionable family hotel 
in the Metropolis. 


Cholce rooms en suite; large, airy, well heatea and 
ventilated, and handsomely furnished. Sanitary ar- 
rangements perfect. 

Table a’héte. Cuisine of superior excellence. 

KE. N. WILSON, Proprietor. 


66th and 67th sts., between Lexington and 3d avs, 


A few suites of apartments from Oct. 1 to small se- 
lect families: each sulte contains seven to nine rooms, 
with every improvement and thoroughly ventilated 
superior appointments and attendance; rentals fixe 
at moderate rates, being from $37 to $45 per month. 
Apply to Superintendent, at office, 165 East 66th-st., or 
R. MoCAFFERTY, 810 4th-av., near 53d-st. 


@ LET—TWO ELEGANT THREE-STORY AND 

basement new high-stoop houses, 17.4x52; cabl- 
net trimmed; mahogany, butternut, and figured oak; 
day's work; plowing perfect; entire stairs hard 
wood; smail family only. Inspection of premises in- 
vited at Nos. 180 and 132 West 122d-st., near Mount 
Morris Park. 


A — INSPECTION SOLICITED oF 

e Mad.-av.,n’r42d-st.$350| had.-av., n’r 34th-st..8667 

45th-st., n’r 8th-av 200 29th-st., n’r 5th-av..., 400 

84th-st., n'r &th-av 225/58d-st., o'r Mad.-av... 325 

3tth-st., n’rSth-av., .... 500)57th-st.,, n'r Park-av. 350 
MORRIS BR. BAER & CO., 

72 West 34th-st. and Eguitable Building,120 Broadway. 


N THE KNICKERBOCKER, CORNER 5TH- 

av. and Il4th-st., elegantly furnished apartment, 
parlor, bed-room, and bath-room; second floor, front. 
Apply to janitor, on premises, or G. R. BROWN, No, 120 
Broadway, New-York. Parties in search of cheap 
rooms need notapply. Price, elght hundred and fifty 
dollars ($850) to May 1, 1883. 


MURRAY 


Y HILi, 36TH-ST.. CORNER 
MADISON-AV.,, 
FULL SIZE RESIDENCE. 


Low rent. 

V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., Agent. 
PANO RENT—FURNISHED, AN ELEGANT BROWN.- 
E stone house, 30 feet wide, fully and beautifully 
furnished; very desirable location, 42d-8t., between 
Broadway and 4th-ay., to rent for Winter months to 
private familly. OGDEN & CLARK. 

Broadway, corner 17th-st. 


 23D-ST.. WEST OF 7TH-AV.,, 
FULLY AND NICELY FURNISHED RESIDENCE, 
only $250 per month. 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
31 Cedar-st. or 661 Sth-av. 


CHARMING HOUSE ON MADISON-AY.,, 
near 38th-st,, now being painted throughout, to let 
fully and handsomely furnished and with pictures, 
&c., to a private family only. 
E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 3 Pine-st. and 1,130 Broadway. 
EVO L.&T—SIX NEW FOUR-STORY BKOWN-STONE 
high-stoop houses in 4#th-st.. between Broadway 
and &8th-av.; all improvements; butler's pantry; par- 
lors in hard-wood finish. Apply to CHAMBEP sAIN & 
ASHFORTH, No. 1,477 Broadway. 
ADJOINING MADISON-AV., G4TH-ST., 
Fully and handsomely furnished house. 
Rent asked, $8,600 per annum. 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 5th-av. 
N ELEGANT EXTRA SIZE DWELLING 
fon Sth-av., below 23d-st.,to rent for the Winter, 
fully and handsomely furnished. It will be rented only 
to a private family. E. H. LUDLOW & Co.,, 
No. 3 Pine-st. and No, 1,180 Broadway. 
mo LET, FURNISHED, 
The FOUR-STORY BROWN-STONE HOUSE 
No, 22 Fast 80th-st., fully furnished. 
Apply to CHARLES A, SCHERMERHORN, 
No. 1,273 Broadway. 
qi FTH-AV., MURRAY HILL.—A MAGNIFI 
cent extra wide house, superbly furnished, to rent 
forthe Winter. Permits, &c., from ADRIAN H. MUL- 
LER & SON, No. 7 Pine-st. 
Hecse NO. 429 WEST 218T-S8T. TO RENT 
i to private family furnished; opposite college and 
park, in a very fine locality; convenient to cars, 
elevated road, and stares. Apply on premises. 


al mmc rt’ ” ~rTy 

FLATS TO LET. 
gw LET—NO. 230 WEST 5/TH-ST., AN ELEGANT 
parior flatof 10 rooms. Tue builaing {ts located at 
most elevated part of 5¥th-st., opposite the Park, and 
is provided with all modern conveniences and best 
sanitary devices. it is owned by an association of 
gentlemen, who, with their families, will occupy the 
other apartments; best possible service and attend- 
ance will be supplied, and toa desirable party reduced 
terms will be given foroneor three years. For inspec 
tion apply to Janitor, and for further information to 

J.C, MOTT, Treasurer, No. 118 Warren st. 


W ENTERILY.—ONE ELEGANT LARGE FIRST 
flat; 11 rooms; all light and well ventilated; par 
ticular attention to plumbing; immediate possession; 
rent, $1,200. Also, two flats, Beven rooms cach; rent, 
S480 and $540 Inquire of Janitor on premises, No, 
103 West b4th-st. 


N EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE PARLOR 
fAfiat of nine rooms, in high-stoop stone house; 
(street) near Central Park: unfurntishe?, $75; amall 
flats, $45. JAS. Kk, HAY, 97 Gth-av. or 82 Broadway. 


FEW SUITES TO RENT IN “ NEW-KNGLAND 
i% Flats,” O4th-st., between Lexington and 3d avs,; 
halis heated; cheap rents. Call and see, 

N ELEGANTLY FURNISHED THIRD 
JX corner flat in tho Strathmore; large rooms; pos 
session Oct, 1. HYATT, Broadway and 53d-st. 

SECOND FLAT OF SEVEN ROOWS: ALL 
JA light; first-class neighborhood. Address 8, C., Hox 
No, 187 Tims Office 





~\ TAT r ’ sre a a ak 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 

‘ALE OF THE SEAMEN’S FUND AND 
KIRETREAT PROPERTY ON STATEN ISLAND,—In 
pursuance o the provisions of act chapter 302 of the 
Laws of 1882, notice is hereby given that proposals 
will he received by the State Controller, at Albany, 
N. Y., until the 30th day of September, 1882, at 12 
o'clock noon, for the purchase of ‘all the real estate 
and premises and other property In the town of Mid- 
diletown, Richmond County, now possessed and (re- 
cently) oecupied by the Trustees of the Seamen's Fund 
and Ketreat on Staten Island,” excepting six acres of 
land occupled by the Mariners’ Family Asylum, to- 
gether with the bulldings thereon, and the right,of 
way therefrom to Bay-st. 

The proposals, which must be for cash, may include 
the whole or any — of saia premises to be sold. 
If the prenaes is for a part or parts, the description 
must be given in accordance with the map of sald 
premises now on exhibition in the office of the Heaith 
Officer at Quarantine, Staten Island. 

Dated ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1882. 

HENRY GALLIEN, 
Deputy Controller. 
GENTLEMAN GOING WEST WILL SELL 
fa his country seat, 4 acres in lawn, shade; house, 12 
rooms: all improvements; 53 minutes’ out; fine Im- 
provements; $4,000 required. Address and appoint in 
terview, Box No. 70, Westfield, N. J. 


= = A 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET. 
vO RENT—AT NEWARK, N. J., FROM OCT. 1 

or Nov. 1, three minutes from Pennsylvania Rail- 


road station, 25 minutes from New-York, large pri 


vate residence fronting on Military Park; four-story 
brick; ail modern conveniences; partly furnished; 
splendidly adapted for first-class boarding-house; 
would lease for a term of years. 

F¥. Rk. VAN NEST,No. 54 Beekman-st., New-York. 


HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED. 


wa NTED TO RE 

1, in Audubon Park, Washington Heights, or im 
mediate vicinity, a handsomely furnished house that 
will accon:modate familly of elght, with six servants; 
there must be stable on premises. Address, stating 
terms, C. D. B., Post Office Box No, 555, New-York City. 


W ANTED—A SMALL UNFURNISHED HOUSE 
between 6th and 4th avs., or Lexington, between 
S4th and 40th and from 10th to 6vth sts; 4 years’ 
lease; moderate rent. Address HOUSE, No. 142 East 
1Sth-st. 
W ANTED-—AT YONKERS, FOR TWO OR MORE 
years, a large house, furnished or unfurnished; 
not less than eight sleeping rooms; state terms, loca 
tion, and full particulars, Address Post Office Box 
No. 035, New-York. 
W AN'PRED—BY LADY GIVING HIGHEST REFER 
ences entire charge of handsomely furnished 
house where rooms are rented without board. Ad 
dress ENERGY, Box No. 206 Jimes Up-town Office, No. 
1,260 Broadway. 
CAMILY OF ADULTS DESIRE NEATLY 
furnished house between Madison and 6th avs., 
20th anu 50th sts. Address, with lowest rent, PRINCI- 
PAL, Box No. 295 Times Up-town Ovfice, 1,260 Broadway, 


ANT £D—FOR THE WINTER, FORA FAMILY 
consisting of man and wife, a nicely furnished 
house; location between 40th and 658th sts., Madison 
and 7thavs. Answer G, J. W., Post Office Box 2,863. 
y ANTED—ARMY OFFICER AND WIFE WISH 
to rent a small, nicely furnished flat. Address 
T. C., Room No. 33 Army Building, Houston-st. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
hex: FEMALES. i 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


‘fhe ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES its located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 a. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received 
and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P, M. 


T THE SWEDISH-GERMAN EMPLOY- 

MENT Agency, No. 130 East 82d-st., competent help 
furnishea without charge beforehand. SUVA & ROS- 
LYN, proprietors. 


CRAREES- AID.—BY A YOUNG GIRL aS 
chamber-maid or waitress. Oan be seen at her pres- 
ent employer’s, No. 23 West s0th-st. 


Ham BER-MAID AND WAITRESS OR 
lain Sewer.—By young woman; good City refer- 
ence. Callon Monday, No. 110 Last 20th-st. 


HAMBER-MA1D,—BY A GOOD SERVANT; 
has lived 10 years with last employer. Address H. 
M., Box No, 290 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


OOK.—BY A PROTESTANT WOMAN AS GOOD 

cook; first-class baker; will assist with washing; 
will go short distance in country. Call at No. 309 
East 24th-st., rear. 


YOOK.—FRENCH; WISHES A NIGE PLACK IN 
the country; perfectly understands her busineas; 
good reference. Call at No. 483 6th-av.; second bell. 
DEES MAKER. FIRST CLASS; GO OUT BY 
Coy cuts and fits, or take position in dress-malring 
establishment; goed City reference. Address B. L. M., 
Box No. 285 Times Up-town Ofice, No, 1,269 Broadway. 
NESS-MAKER.—CUTS AND FITS BY THE 
os gay fad hour; latest styles. Address Mrs. Grey, No. 


Di int-MAKER.—FITS PARFEOTLY:, TRIMS, 
: t refere! fe 


Sand aaa Parone 


\ 
} 


| 


_Ohe Hetv-Hork Times, | Sunday, September 24, 4 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FEMALES. 


RESS-MAKER.—EXPERIENCED;: PERFECT 
fitter, graceful draper; is desirous to obtain work 
the day. Address Kate Joyce Saffray, Box No. 284 
mes Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
RESS-MAKER.—FIRST CLASS; WILL GO 
out by day; cuts and fits; in private families, or 
take work home; reasonable terms; good reference, 
Call at No. 607 6th-av,, second floor, 


OUSEKEEPER.—BY AN AMERICAN WIDOW 

lady to take full charge of a gentleman's home or 
small hotel; fully competent to give motherless chil- 
dren proper care; for standing and abilitv, reference 
unquestionable. Address Competent, Box No. 101 
Times Office. 


OUSEKEEPER,—AS WORKING HOUSE- 
keeper; best of City reference. Call, for two 
days, at No, 224 Grand-st., rear house, second floor, 


AUNDRESS.—BY A COLORED WOMAN AS 
laundress ina pee family; City reference. Call 
Monday, at No. 122 West 33d-st. 


URSERY GOVERNESS.—BY AN EDUCATED 
North German; best City references; ptano, Ger- 
man, hand-work; kindergarten; understands little 
English. Apply at No. 506 West 83d-st., second floor. 


EAMSTRESS AND UPHOLSTRESS.—BY 
day or piece; carpets, curtains, slip covers; mat- 
tress, cushions, other upholstery work; good refer- 
ence. Address Upholstress, Box No. 288 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


SEAMSTRESS AND DHESS-MAK ER.— 
cuts and fits ladies’ and ehildren’s dresses; 
operates by week or month, Address S. B., Sox No. 
284 Jimes Up-town Ufice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


W ASHING.—BY A COMPETENT LAUNDRESS, 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s washing; no objection to 
go out by the day; first-class reference. Callor ad- 


dress No, 829 East 36th-st. 


y ASHING.—A_ COLORED LAUNDRESS SO- 
licits gents’ and families’ wash; terms moderate; 
first-class reference, Call at 261 West 47th-st., Room 9. 
W A®BHING,—FIRST-CLASS FAMILY WASHING 
or gentlemen's: splendid place for drying; done 
cheap. Address Seabright, No, 226 West 27th-st. 


CLERKS AND SALESMEN, 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF GOOD EDU- 
cation, who has had nine years’ experience ina 
law office, wishes employment as secretary, corre- 
spondent, or clerk, or in a position of trust; can give 
references of the highest character. Address SPARKS, 
HOXx No. 106 Ttmes Office. 
W ANTED—A BOOK-KEEPER,(NOW EMPLOYED,) 
thoroughly conversant with the lumber business 
in this City; none others need answer. Address LUM- 
BER, Box No. 160 Times Office. 


MALES, 

SSISTANT GARDENER.—BY A _ SINGLE 
iiman; first-class propagator and plant-grower; 
good testimonials from prominent places in Scotland 
and England; satisfactory references. Addiess GQ, 
Petterson, Burden's Greenhouses, Troy, N. Y. 


A —ELLISN’S MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
eBureau furnishes competent male nurses for 
City or country, day or night, at No. 1,309 Broadway, 
corner $4th-st, 


B} TLER,—FIRST CLASS; SWISS, LIVING AL- 
ways in private families; thoroughly competent 
Inevery respect; first-class City reference. Address 
PF. S., Box 280 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
Bere R.—BY A FIRST-CLASS FRENCH BUT- 
ler in private family: speaks a little English; first- 
class City references, Address A. P., Box No, 325 Times 
Up-town Ofice, 1,269 Broadway. 
1OACHMAN,—FIRST CLASS; A CAREFUL AND 
stylish driver; not afraia of work; knows Brook- 
lynand New-York; excellent tandem driver; could 
take entire charge of gentleman's establishment; best 
reference from last employer. Callor address John, 
at Stillings's, No. 275 Sth-av, 
of YOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY PROTEST- 
vant man; married; no family: willing to make 
himself useful; very careful Ctty driver; thoroughly 
understands his business; no objections to country; 
first-class City reference from last place. Address G, 
L., Box 287 Times Up-town Ofice, 1,269 Broadway. 
10ACH MAN.—PROTESTANT MAN, THOKOUGH- 
ly understanding his duties; willing to perform 
them as first-class coachman; experienced City driv- 
er; willing, obliging, temperate, and respectful, as 
late employer will state; 10 years’ best City reference. 
Call or address J., No. 115 West 37th-st., private stable. 


1OACHMAN AND GQROOM.—BY YOUNG 
‘man, with first-class written or personal reference 
as to capability and sobriety, thoroughly understand- 
ing proper care and treatment of horses and carriages. 
address T. K., Box No. 275 limes Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 

YOACHMAN AND GROOM.,.—BY A MARRIED 

man; competent; either in City or country; will be 
round willing and obliging; can furnish the best of 
references from former and present employer. Call 
or address J, A. W., 126 East 54th-st., private stable. 


YOACHMAN OR GROOM.—BY A YOUNG 
( man, age 23; Is able to take entire charge of gentle- 
man’s stable; very careful driver: good reference. 
Address T. C., Box No. 324 Times Up-iown Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


{PACHMAN.—BY A SWEDE; SINGLE; AGE, 25; 

four and a half years’ City references as an excel- 
lent driver; careful and experienced tn all its details, 
Address P. Y., Box No. 280 Zimes Up-town Office, No. 
1,200 Broadway. 


WACHMAN,—FIRST CLASS; BY A MARRIED 
man; no family; good City driver; can take entire 
charge of gentleman's place; City or country; six 
years’ City reference from last place. Address J. 
D., Hox No, 286 Times Up-town Ofice, 1,269 Broadway. 


\OACHIMAN.—BY A COLORED MARRIED MAN 

as first-class coachman; thoroughly understands 
his business; good City reference. Cail or adaress 3. 
J., No. 164 East 57th-st., In stable, 


‘OACHMAN,—BY A COLORED YOUNG MAN AS 
a coachman ina private family; i* willing and ob- 


liging; the very best City reference from last employer, 
Call on W.C,, No. 60 West 48a-st., private stable. 





‘OACHMAN,.—BY A MARRIED MAN; UNDER- 
( stands the care of horses, harness, and carriages; 
good references, Address R. T,, Box 103 7imes Office. 
SNOACHMAN,—BY A SCOTCHMAN; 

\ one child; six years’ references from last employer: 
City or country. Address D. Macdonald, No, 574 2d-av. 

YOACHUAN,.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COLORED 

coachman; can give good reference. Address T. 
M., No. 115 West 27th-st. 
| peed MAN AND GROOM.—BY A THOR- 

oughly competent young man just arrived from 
Lurope; rst class reference. Call or address Malica 
Glinn, No, 118 West 33d-st. 

YAKRDENER,-—BY A SWISS-FRENCHMAN; MAR- 

Wried, no children; will take full chargs of a gentle- 
man's place; competent In the management of green- 
house, fruits, vegetables; 25 years’ experience in hortt- 
culture; 9 years with last emplyer; reference; sober 
and industrious. Address Gardener, seed store, No. 
158 Chambers-st. 


{ARDENER.-—FIRS? CLASS; UNDERSTANDS 

Whis profession tn all its branches perfectly; also 
the laying outof flower grounds, and is competent 
toruna farm; married, no family. Address J. M.J., 
Post Office, White Plains, Westchester County. 


{ARDENER.—TWELVE YEARS IN THE BEST 

Wplaces in Scotland, which references can attest; 
married; age 3v years. Address George Ross, Box No. 
160 Times Office. 





Hes il. MAN.—IN PRIVATE FAMILY, STORE, 

or office; is willingand obtiging and has the best 
ot City reference as to honesty and sobriety. Ad- 
dress J. F. K., Box No. 2509 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,260 Broadway. 


YYSEFUL MAN,—BY A YOUNG BRIGHT COL- 
ored man in stable; reference, Address 8, A., Box 
No, 280 Times Up-town Ofice, 1,269 Broadway. 
W ATTER—COOK.-—BY MAN AND WIFE, JIN 
private family: man as first-class waiter; un- 
derstands wines, salads, sliver; wife as good cook; 
will assist with washing; good City reference; no in- 
cumbrance; wages not Jess than $16 and §35 per 
month; will be disengaged Oct. 1. Address D. M. M., 
Box No, 274 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,260 Broadway. 


W AITER.—BY RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN AS 
first class waiter in private familly; understands 
his business; good City reference; will pe disengaged 
Oct. 1; only a tirst-class place wanted. Address A. P., 
Hox No, 206 Times Up-town vuffiice, N 26” Broadway. 


Wal! tR.—BY AN UNMARRI COLORED MAN 
as walter in a first-class family; he has thor- 
oughly mastered his profession and gives good refer- 
ence. Address D. KH. N., Box No. 320 Times Bp-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
\ TAITER.—BY A RESPECTABLE COLORED 
young man as competent waiter in a private 
family; good reference can be given from his last em- 
ployer. Address J. T., Box No. 304 Times Up-town 
(fice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
\ AITER.—BY FRENCHMAN; MIDDLE AGED; 
single; as waiter in private family; City or coun- 
Fi ; good references. Call or address A. J. T., No. v19 
Sth-av., between 52d and 53d st ailor’s store. 
W ALTER.—IN A PRIVATE MILY BY A YOUNG 
German; speaks English and French; City refer- 
ences; only a good and steady place wanted. Address 
H.S., Box 278 Times Up-town Office, 1,260 Broadway. 


W AITER.—BY A COLORED MAN AS WAITER; 
takes charge of dining-room in boarding-house 
Address B.D. M., No. 148 








or hotel; City reference. 
West 27th-st. 
ATCHMAN,.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN, HON- 
orably discharged from United States Army, 
strictly reliable and sober, as watchman. Address 
ARMY, Box No. 207 Times Office. 


HELP WANTED. 
V ANTED—GERMAN OR SOUTCH NURSE FOR 
an infant; must be bese | to go to country till 
a 


Nov. 1. Bring references an ly, Monday and 
Tuesday, from 10 to 12, at No. 471 West 23d-st. 


AN TED—A GOOD COOK, WASHER, AND IRON- 

er to go a short distance in the country; none but 
those having good references need apply at No. 181 
Madison-av., on Monday, between the hours of 12and 1. 
WEATHER CURLING THOROUGHLY 
taught in allits branches; paying work procured. 

0. 228 Weat 38th-st. 


ANTED—IN PRIVATE FAMILY, GOOD COOK, 
waitress, and laundress; Swiss; no Irish need ap- 
ply. Callat No. 17 West 30th-st., between 10 ana 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


APRA AAR 
GQRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREANRKANT, 

iy a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
[hgh the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. EPPS has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
Fave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the ju- 
dicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
pee! be gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many 4 fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and « properly nourished frame, — 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (4¢-D. and tb.) by grocers, labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO.,, 
Homeeopathic Chemists, Lonaon, England. 


N ENGLISH PHYSICIAN (REGULAR) IN 
good standing and of experience, having a large 
and well-appointed house near Madcison-square, will 


on an imvalid lady or Mgtrere ro hy war 4 
eee full care FA D Ces 
_ i se ance, 


eee ane 


$82.=-—-Quadeple Sheet. 


CLOTHING. 
JUST RECEIVED. 
25 CASES OF 


ENGLISH SUITINGS 


AND TROUSERINGS 


IN ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
SUITS PROM.......c:sccsesscrsvesceccesescesses MOOD 
PANTS FROM...... veseeceses + B7000 


Also, splendid assortment of 


DOMESTIC WOOLENS. 


SUITS FROM........ secereseeces vo 000e0320.00 
PANTS FROM,..... coseee $500 


Ofuieck 
LOR. 


620 BROADWAY, 620 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, N. Y. 


The Bowery store is open evenings; Saturdays till 10. 
Samples and rules for self-measurement, with Fashion 
Book, sent by mall everywhere. 

Branch stores in all principal cities, 


FURNITURE, 


Oe 


HOO eee weet eeeenere 


PPPOE L AAO AAARAAARAL ALO 


“BUY OF THE MAKER” 


Your Furniture, 
Bedding, 
Curtains. 


GEO, C, FLINT & 60, 


NOS, 104, 106, 108 WEST 14TH-ST. 


_ R. LO FORTE, | 
FURNITURE SALE. 


In consequence of removing my warerooms from 
Nos, 066 aud 967 Gth-av. to my ope and spacious 
factory, Nos, 232 to 238 Kast 44th-st., [ will now offer 
my entire stock of furniture, elegant in design, finish, 
and material, below cost prices. The 6 png oom d thus 
offered should be taken by those desiring to buy rich 
and elegant parlor, dining-room, library, and cham- 
ber suits, all of which have been made from special 
designs. Also in stock, a tasteful and large variety of 
French and Engilsh wall papers, artistic In style and 
colors and of latest designs, which will also be sold 
below cost prices, R. LO FORTE. 


SHIPPING. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
LIVERPOOL SERVICE. 
The well-known and popular steam-ship 
MTY OF ROME 
Sails for LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
From Pier No. 41 North Kiver, New-York: 
Saturday, Oct. 14, 6 A. M. 

Cabin, $80 and $100, according to accommodations. 
Second cabin, $40. Steerage passage, 323. 
GLASGOW SERVICE. 
NEW-YORK AND GLASGOW, VIA ’DERRY. 
From Plier No. 20 North River. New-York: 
FURNESSIA,Sept.30,7 A.M.:ANCHORIA,Oct, 14, 6 A.M. 
BOLIVIA, Oct. 7, 2 P. M.|DEVONIA, Oct. 21, noon. 

: Rates of passage to 
GLa&sGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, Or LONDONDERRY: 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Second Cabins, $40. 
Steerage—Outward, $28. Prepaid, $30. 
For book of ** Tours in Scotland.” rates, plans, &c., 
apply to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, BELFAS« 
AND LONDONDERRY. 





From Pier foot of Canal-st., N. R. 

STATE OF GEORGIA. .........c0ee0c00s-8ept. 28, 7 A. M. 
STATE OF INDIANA Oct. 5, noon 

Falland Winter Cabin Rates: First cabin, outward 
and prepaid tickets, $60 and $75; excursion tickets, 
Sli0 and 8125; second cabin, outward and prepaid 
tickets, 250; excursion, 8/0; excursion ticketa good to 
return after Oct. 31, 1882, and before July 31, 183. 
Steerage: To Antwerp, $26; from Antwerp, $20; round 
trip, $45 50, These steamers carry nelther cattle, 
sheep, nor pige. 

For freight and passage apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
No, 53 Broadway, New-York. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL. 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 

STEAM-SHIP LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORK, SOUTH- 

AMPTON, AND BREMEN, 

MAIN....,,...5at., Sept. 30;/RHEIN,........... Sat.. Oct. 7 

GEN, WERDER. W.. Oct. 4) ELBE Wed., Oct. 11 

RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW-YORK TO SOULH- 
AMPTON, HAVRE, AND BREMEN: 

First cabin 


Steerage 30 
Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage 
certificates, 324. Steamers sail from plier between 2d 
and 3d sts., Hoboken, N. J. 
OELRICHS & CO., No. 2 Bowling Green. 
GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY. 
Between New-York and Havre. 
Company's pier, (mew,) No. 42 North Kiver, foot of 
Morton-st. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit by English 
railway and the discomfort of crossing the Channel in 
a small boat. 

FRANCE, Pierre D'HAUTERIVE..Wed., Sept. 27, 3 P. M. 
ST. LAURENT, SeRvan....Wednesday, Oct. 4,11 A. M. 
PEREIRE, DELAPLANE.,... Wednesday, Oct. 11, 3 P. M. 

Checks payable at sight, in amounts to suit, on the 
Banque Transatiantique of Paris. 

For freight and passage apply to 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 





INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS., 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
CITY OF BERLIN.......... Saturday, Sept. 30,7 A. M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND rhursday, Oct. 5, noon 
CITY OF CHESTER Saturday, Oct. 14, 6 A. M. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS........Thursday, Oct. 19, 10 A. M. 
CITY CF MONTREAI Thursday, Cct. 26, 2 P. M. 
From Pier No. 36 (new number) North River. 
Cabin passage, $80 and $100. STEERAGE, $28. Pre- 
paid, $3vu, JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 
Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New-York. 
Philadelphia office, No. 105 South 4th-st. 


NAS AL, LINE.—PIER 30 NORTH RIVER. 
FOR LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN: 
England...Sept. 50, 7 A. M. | Erin Oct. 7, 1:30 P. M. 
FORK LONDON, (Victoria Docks:) 

The Queen. Sept. 28, 5 A. M. | Canada Oct. 11, 3 P. M. 

Cabin, $55 to 970; outward tickets, $26. Prepaid 
steerage tickets, $28. being $2 lower than most lines. 
rk. W. J. HURST, Manager, 69 and 7% Broadway. 








CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 
Via CHARLESTON, S. C., at 3 P. M. 

From Pier No. 27 North Kiver, foot of Park-place. 
*DELAWARE, Capt. WINNETT..... Wednesday, Sept. 27 
CITY OF ATLANTA, Capt. LocKWoob....Sat., Sept. 40 

JAMES W. QUINTARD & CO., Agents. 

Via SAVANNAH, Ga,, at 3 P. M. 

From Pier 43 North River, (new No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
*DESSOUG, Capt. SMITH Tuesday, Sept. 26 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. Nickerson..Thurs., Sept. 28 
CITY OF SAVANNAH, Capt. CaTHARI ..5Sat., Sept. 30 

H. YONGE, Jr., Agent. 

Steamers marked * do not carry passengers. 

INSURANCE one-quarter of one percent. If eifected 
by 20'clock at Unton Office, or by 3 o’clock at piers, 
on or before eo J of sailing, premiums can be col- 
lected at destination; otherwise it must be paid by 
shippers. 

For further information apply to the agents of the 
respective.lines as above, ollice on pier; or to 

W. H. RHETT, General agent 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines, 
Union Office, 317 b’way, New-York City. 
NEW-YORK AND CUBA MAIL S. 8S. CO. 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT. 
ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS, 
FROM PIER NO. 16 EAST RIVER AT 3 P. M. 
Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 
8S. 8S. SARATOGA.,........ déocesmecoued Saturday, Sept. 30 
S. &. NEAGABA  ccccccccies eoceseccosees Saturday, Oct. 7 
8.5. NEWPORT.... .. Saturday, Oct. 14 
JAMES E. WARD & CO., Agents, No. 113 Walr-st. 


N. Y., HANANA and MEXICAN MAILS, S, LINE, 
Steamers leave WEEKLY from Pier 3 N. R., at 8 P. M. 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT AND FOR VERA 

Crug, via Havana, Progreso, Campeche, Frontera, 
BRITISH EMPIRE............ sucees .. Thursday, Sept. 28 
CITY OF PUEBLA......... Thursday, Oct, 5 
CITY OF ALEXANDRIA eeeseeee Thursday, Oct, 12 

Huston swing berths—small tables in dining-room. 

F, ALEXANDRE & SONS, No. 33 Broadway. 


INSTRUCTION. 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


R. NEWELL’'S SCHOOL, 155 WEST 43D-ST., 

aims to combine with the usual pre arato 
course PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 
Chemical laboratory and workshop. Reopens Sept. 25. 








“~ 


MES CHISHOLt’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
No, 718 Madison-av., reopeus Sept. 26. Boys’ class 
separate. Public school metnods employed. 


INDERGARTEN.—ELEMENTARY CLASSES; 
sominary for kindergarten teachers. 7 East 22d-st., 
« Y., Oct. 3, 1882. John Kraus, Maria Kraus-Boelte, 


Miss EM BMARSHALI’S SCHOOL FOR 
oung ladies and children, No. 250 West 38th-st., 
reopens Monday, Sept. 18. 


Mi35 CHARLOTTE bk, FERURES’s SCHOOL 
i for young ladies and children, No. 108 East 12th- 
Bt., reopens Sept. 19. 


A CLASS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND 
rivate instruction begins Sept. 28. THOMAS R. 
ASH, 145 Weat 45th. 


Mara RE EDMONDS-FABRICL SCHOOL 
r CHILDREN re-opens Oct. 6; also CLASSES in 
English Literature, Composition, &o. 87 }). 2Oth-st. 


A‘ AND PRI- 
Sept. 18 at No, 2% 


INSTRUCTION. 
CITY SCHOOLS, 


COLUMBIA 


51ST-ST.. NEAR MADISON-AV 


GRAMMAR 


119TH YEAR BEGINS MONDAY, S&PT. 18, 1882, 


CHOOL. 


New and spacious building, constructed oxpresay 
of lig 


for school Lame nor ne Perfect in all details 
heat, and ventilation. Large and completeiy equip: 
gymnasium. Th 


orough training for college, sciencific 
schools, and business. Primary department for 
fanteaih Dr. ft. 8, BACON, A. M., LL. B. 
Principals. | Ry CAMPBELL, A. it 
Circulars at the school and at Putnam's, 234-st. 


COLLEGIATE, INSTITUTE 
Dr. J. SACHS, 


NO. 38 WEST 59TH-ST., 


Th REOPENS Me Day; oS A HAR. 
orou reparation for colleges (es! 
VARD, COLUMBIA, and CORNELL) and scientific 
schools; fully organized business course. GERMAN 
and FRENCH form important features of the school’s 
work. New building, specially constructed for edu- 
cational purposes, and pronounced by CHARLES F, 
WINGATE, Esq., Sanitary Engineer, perfect In all its 
sanitary arrangements. 
LARGE AND WELL-EQUIPPED GYMNASIUM. 

References: Hon. Carl Schu Consul-General Dr, 
Schtmacher, Mr. J. A. De Lima, Judge McAdam, and 
many others. 


THE FIFTH-AVENUE SCHOOL, 
No. 20 West 59th-st., (opposite Centrai Park,) 
&. A, GIBBENS and D. BEACH, Jr., Principals. 

REOPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 

One of the oldest and best-known select schools for 
boys in the City; receives them when old enough to 
attend scnool and prepares them for business or col- 
lege; nine pupils passed college examinations of 
special excellence this year—Harvard, (3,) Yale, (2,) 
Columbia, (4.) Three separate departments—Primary, 
Intermediate, and Senior. Regular eommercial course, 
with Professor of Foumenshie and Book-keeping, 
Both Principals are teachers, and work with as well 
asfor their pupils. Building new, centraily located, 
and devoted entirely to the uses of thisschool. Sant- 
tary and ventilating arrangements of most approved 
kind; large gymnasium and classes in physical cul 
ture. Warm luneh at noon. Catalogues by post. 
Calls received after Sept. 1 from 9 till 4. 


NEW-YORK CITY. 
CGARLIER INSTITUTE, 
ON CENTRAL PARK. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 


YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 20. 
The prospectus contains full details. 
Twenty-eighth year will begin Sept. 19, 1882. 


Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


College Grammar School, 


No. 15 EAST 49TH-ST., 
FRANK DRISLER, A. M., Principal, 
Opens WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20, 
For circulars apply at the school or to Prof. HENRY 
DRISLER, No. 48 West 46th-st. 


MADEMOISELLE DE JANON’S 
(Successor and former partner or the late M 
HAINES) FRENCH and ENGLISH BO 
ING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LA 
and CHILDEREN, NO. 10 GRAME 
PARK, New-York, will reopen on THURS! 
Sept. 28. Boys’ class Oct. 2; French conversationc 
under the charge of Mme. ALi.IOT-“BOY ™M 


ARNOLD SCHOOL, 
NO. 29 EAST 46TH-ST., C. A. MILES, A. M., head 
master, reopens Sept. 25; pupils prepared for college, 
scientific schools, or business; private gymnasium: 
hot lunch and military drill; number liraited. For 


turther particulars see circular or eonsult Mr. MILES, 
from ¥ to 3, at above address, 


STERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
OF NEW-YORK CITY, 
(For ladies and gentlemen, German, French, Spanish, 
and Italian,) will reopen Oct. 2, ¥ A. M., in its new 
quarters, No. 27 East 44th-st., between 5th and Mad- 
ison avs. Apply for circulars. 


WILSON AND KELLOGG SCHOOL, 


NOS. 539-543 FIFTH-AVE.,. (45TH-ST.,) 
REOPENED SEPTEMBER 20. Prepares for all Gol- 
leges and Solentific Schools. Primary Department. 


AT WORKK AGAIN. 

PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Ne. 806 Broad- 
way, is at work —- after vacation. Everything is 
freshened up, and there is a zest and delight about 
the work not shared by any other sehool anywhore. 
Cali and see for yourself or send for a circular. Ad- 
dress S. 8S. PACKARD, No. 805 Broadway. 


New-York Ciry, 55 E. Fifty-fifth-street, 
MES RINNELL WILL REOPEN HER 
i¥i English, French, and German a and Da 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Oct. 2. Collegi- 
ate and Elective courses of study. Superior facilities 
for Art and Music. Kindergarten, Froebel method. 
Separate department for boys. 


ARTHUR B. CUTLER’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Mr. CUTLER will be atthe school-rooms, No. 20 West 
43d-st., after Sept. 15. 
Autumn term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 27. 
"BERKELEY SCHOOL, __ 
No. 252 Madison-av. 


Automn half begins Sept. 25, 1882. 
Head Master’s office hours, 9 to1l A. M.; 5to6P. M. 


LS dah DR.AND MRS8.C. H. GARDNER’S 





boarding and day school for young ladies, No..603 


5th-av., commences its twenty-fifth year Sept. 27. 


feats te A ASIA ESA 

V TADEMOISELLE TARDIVEL, NO. 25 WEST 

IV 46TH-ST., NEW-YORK.—-Boarding and day school 

for young ladies and children. reopens Sept. 27; thor- 

ough English course; datly lectures; French and other 

emaneaes spoken within six months; drawing and 
cal advantages unsurpassed, 


JARLISLE INSTITUTE, No. 572 MADISON- 

JAV., CORNER 56TH-ST.—Boarding and day school 
for young ladies and children, reopens Sept. 25. Thor- 
ouge courses In English, French, German, Latin, and 
Spanish. Special students in ali departments. 'Ger- 
man and English Kindergarten; tenth year. 


“, T THOMPSON'S COLLEGE, NO. 204TH-AV., 
opposite Cooper Institute, book-keeping, writing, 
arithmetic, English branches; individual instruction; 
ladies’ department; commence any day or MApeocr 
terms low; telegraph department; telegraphy taught 
practically. ES 
FIFTH-AVENUE SCHOOL AND KINDER- 
GARTEN. 
Reopens WEDNESDAY, Oct. 4, 1882. 


Miss RICHMUND can be addressed at No. 335 Sth-av., 
corner 33d-st. At home from 4 to 5 P. M. 


MRS EMOISELLES CHARBONNIER’S 
i¥i French Protestant boarding and day school for 
young ladies, 36 East 33th-st.. (formerly in I aris,) will 
reopen THURSDAY, Sept. 28. Apply by letter until 
Sept. 15, when Miles. CHARBONNIER will be at home, 


ALLEN DODWOKTH’S 
CLASSES FOR DANCING, 
NO. 681 5TH-AV., 
Will recommence on SATURDAY, Oct. 14. 


MLLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE BROWN’S 
French and £nglish boarding and aay scnool, 
No, 22 West 56th-st., 
will reopen THURSDAY, Sept. 28, 188%. Students 

prepared for collegiate examinations if desired. 


YOLUMBIA INSTITUTE FOR BOYS, (RE- 

ymoved to) No, 106 West 42d-st., E. FOWLER, A.B., 
Principal, reopens Monday, Sept. 25. Collegiate, pre- 
paratory, and primary departments. Catalogues on 
application, 

















T Iss J. F. WREAKS, NO. 52 EAST 77TH-ST., 
Mirada and English boarding and day school for 
young ladies and children, will commence Sept. 27. 
Careful training and thorough instruction in_ every 
department. Kindergarten class commences Oct. 10. 

‘ISS JENNIE HUNTER’S KINDERGARTEN. 

—A graduate of the Normal College and Mme. 
Krause- ite’s Seminary. Apply at 78th-st.and Lex- 
ington-av., or No. 140 East 80th-st. 





OHN MACMULLEN’S SCHOOL REOPENS 
Thursday, Sept. 14, at No. 1,262 Broadway, (ele- 
vator in 32d-st.) Terms, $40 to $240: boarders, $400. 
Circulars and pamphlets at Putnam’s, 27 West 23d-st. 


MRS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL. 
29 EAST 74TH-ST,, corner MADISON-AV., NEW-YORK, 
Late of Euclid-av., Cleveland, Ohio, 
DATE OF OPENING, OCT. 2. 


MR. TRENOR’S 
ACADEMY OF DANCING, 
BROADWAY AND 32D-ST., 
IS NOW OPEN. 33d year. Send for circular, 


Ks. AND MISS STEERS’S ENGLISH, 

French, and German boarding and day school for 
oung ladies, No. 12 Kast 47th-st., reopens Sept. 23. 
indergarten, Oct. 2. 


ISS S. D. DOREMUS WILL 
oS ay deHOOL Te Wine La 
dren at No, 47 East 2ist-st. Oct. 3. 


ISS WARREN, NO. 10 WEST 45TH-ST., 
reopens her school for young gentiemen Sept. 21; 
young ladies’ department, Sept. 26. 


Kk. CORNWALL’S ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, 
Masa acientific school for boys, No. 212 West 42d- 
st., reopens Sept 21. 


ISS ANNA CO. LAMB’s SCHOOL AND 
Milttecsarica for misses and young boys, reopens 
Sept. 20, at No, 812 Park-av., near 54th-st. 


Miss M. A. CLARK, 


English and French scnooi for youn 
children reopens Sept. 28, 1882. No. 107 it 3oth-st. 


Boake AND INSTRUCTION, WITH 
music, in a select school; $20 and $25 per month. 
No, 2,119 5th-av. 


RENCH LESSONS BY PARISIAN LADY, 

mine or pupil's residence; best references. Mlle, 
ERY, No. 1u9 West 83d-st., Room No. 3. 

Iss GIBBONS’s ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

school for girle, No. 55 West 47th-st., reopens 
pt. 27, 1882. 


ladies and 


MiSs ARCHARD’S FRENCH AND ENG- 
lish classes for young ladies and children will re- 
open Sept. 26. No. 40 East 30th-st. 


IsS BRUYN’S SCHOOL REOPENS 
Sept. 25; No. 112 West 2ist-st.; Mmited number 
of boarding pupils taken. 


At MISSES PERRIN’S, 2.021 5TH-AV.— 
rmis per year, $400; with musical course, 8600. 


Misg 2 ey NOubs. Glvnr YEARS TEACHER 
n eines’ school,) 66 West 46th-st. Sept. 27. 


1ss J. F. MOORE, NO. 164 WEST 48TH- 
8t., reopens her schoo! Sept. 28. 


M&ix. RAWLINS’ “C'HOOL, NO. 37 EAST 
2oth-st., reopened Sept. 18, 
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INSTRUCTION. 


PPL PRL PIAL LPAI 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


JUST THINK OF 1T! 

A business education ts the best investment a young, 
mancan make. Money ts good, if onecan get it—good, 
for what {t will buy and what it will do—but money ta 
the most uncertain thing in the world. It is aptly 
styled “a courier without luggage,” It finds its way! 
so easily from one man’s pocket to another’s. To-day 
you have it and to-morrow you want it, but cannot 
put your hand onit, Somebody else has it. So with 
almost any kind of property that money representé, 
Not so with knowledge, however. Once get hold of 
knowledge, valuabie knowledge. and it stays by. No~ 
body can get it away from you; not even im< 
portunate creditors or your mother-in-law. You 
may be as poor as Job’s turkey financiatly 
and at the same time rich as Croesus intellec« 
tually. And if you are intellectually rich, there 
is no need of your long remaining financially 
poor—that ts. if your intellectual riches are of the 
right sort. Of course, you may know how to con. 
jugate a Greek verb or how to calculate the move 
ments of the planets without being able to get a trial 
balance or to make outasimple biti of items; and if 
there were as many people who want Greek verbs, 
conjugated and stellar distances ealculated as there 
are who want trial balances and bills executed, you 
would beall rignt; but there is the difficulty. A very 
few classical prodigies and astronomers will supply 
the demand, while there is noend tothe demand for 
level-headed, quick-witted clerks, boox-keepers, sales 
men, and men of affairs generally. It is well enough 
to know all about Plato and Socrates and Xenophon, 
and the rest of them, to construct Greek hexameters; 
and hold an even hand with old Homer in blank 
verse; but, at the same time, a little knowledge of 
worldly affairs is mighty handy when the board bil£ 
is likely toeome around. No mistake, a business edu« 
eation is a good investment, and PACKARD’S BUSI. 
NESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broadway, is the place of 
places to get it. Call to-morrow morning at about & 
o’clock and ask for Mr. PACKARD. He will explain 
the whole thing. 


—AT THE NEW-YORK SCHOOL OF 
eLanguages, No. 1,481 Broadway, corner 43d-st.,; 
SPECIAL AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSE 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN IN 
FRENCH SPANISH, 
GERMAN, GREEK, 
ITALIAN, LATIN, 
RUSSIAN. 


Exceptional facilities for learning how to speak 
and write modern languages. 

Private and class instruction at school or at pupils’ 
residence. Native teachers in all departments. Office 
hours 4to 6 P. M. For circulars, &c., address T. Ts 
TIMAYENIS, 


MME. MACK-LEFRANC’S 

FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 125 West 4zde 
st., Leong Reservoir Park, reopens on the 18th of Seps 
tember. 
FRENCH PRACTICALLY ACQUIRED IN ONE YEAR, 

Full collegiate course under very competent Pros 
fessors. Primary branches object of special atten: 
tion. 

Pupils residing too far away will be sent for and 
brought back to tneir homes uader charge of a 
governess. 


MaWE. C. MEARS’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, (founded 1840,) No. 222 MADISON. 
AV., New-York, REOPENS SEPT, 27TH, 1882; French 
is the language or the family and school; lectures in 
English, French, and German by eminent Professors; 
especial attention paid to English and French Pri 
mary Department. Mme. A. C. MEARS, Principal 


Af H. MORSFE’S CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH 
eschool, No. 112 West 38th-st., reopens Sept. 25; 
warm luncheon, light gymnastics, thorough prepara- 
tion for college and scientific sc_ools. 

Present or recent patronge: H. Villard, Esq., Mrs, 
Clarkson N. Potter, B. W. Griswold, Esq., Dr. William 
H. Draper, F. L. Olmsted, Esq., &c. 


a) ISS COMSTOCK, NOS. 32 AND 34 
i¥Vi West 40th-st., facing Reservoir Park; English, 
French, and German boarding and day schooi; gyms 
nasties; studio; private class for young boys; classk 
cal department. THURSDAY, Sept, 23. Miss Con 
stock at home after Sept. 20. 


CUUNTRY SCHOOLS, 


STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF THE STEVENS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
River-st., between 5th and 6th sts.. Hoboken, N. J., 
OPENS SEPT. 13, 1882. 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN LANGUAGES; IN FREEEAND AND 
MECHANICAL DKAWING. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, $60 PER ANNUDL 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT, $150 PER ANNUM 


These terms include all the studies. 
For catalogues, apply to the Liprarian of Stevens 
Institute. 


WINTER HOME SCHOOL, 
NEAR COLUMBIA, S, C. 

This school is established on plan of the European 
home schools. Resident French, English, and Ger- 
man = Special courses of study given. 
The climate is particulariy adapted to young giris 
who cannot pass the Winterat the North. Highest 
references. Address 

Mrs. MARY PRESTON DARBY, 
Post Office Box No. 19 Columbia, South Carolina, 


Mist EF. ELIZABETH DANA’S ENGLISH 
i¥i and French boarding school for young ladies, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., reopens Sept. 20; enlarged ecnool-rooms 
and gymnasium; large and attractive grounds; su- 
perior advantages in every department; board and 
tuition in English and Latin, $460 perannum. For 
circulars address the Principal. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
both sexes at $225 per year; Hill country, (32 miles 
from New-York;) stone building, steam heat, gas ia 
every room; 13th year. Address for catalogue, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTIFUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


OMEINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIEG, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—Home care; thorough course 
of study. Reopens Sept. 14. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


HE MISSES WREAKS’ ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

and German Poarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children, No. 134 Mercer-st., Jersey City, 
reopens Sept. 20. 


ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS.—THE 

undersigned,an experienced physician and teacher, 
makes the care and instruction of such boys 3 speciak 
ty. Address Dr. WILJ.iAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 


T PORT CHESTER. NEW - YORK, 
- STARR'S MiLITARY INSTITUTE. 
Established 1854. O. WINTHROP StaRRk, A. M..Principal, 


Me AIK EN’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
Vi German boarding school for young ladies reopens 
Sept. 25, Stamford, Conn. 


,OMERVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY, SOM- 
ERVILLE, N.J.—Sclence, languages, oratory, music. 
R. W. rERKINS, Secretary. 


C\SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
ladies, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. Address 
Rev. C. D. KICE, Principal 


LAW SCHOOLS. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE LAW SCHOOL. 


The twenty-fourth annual term of this institution 
commences at No. 8 Great Jones-st., New-York, og 
Monday, the 2d day of October next, and continueg 
until June 2, 1883. The course of study embraces two 
collegiate years. The degree of Bachelor of Laws ig 
conferred upon such students as pursue the full 
courses and pass the prescribed examination. A Fel- 
lowship of 8500 per year will be awarded, under “ 
ulations of the Faculty to be hereafter announced, 
in 1883, 1884, 1885, and at succeeding periods, to con- 
tinue for three years, toa graduate who shall excel 
in general proficiency and attention to the studies of 
the course. for catalogues,address No. 8 Great Jones-st, 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, Warden, &c. 


NNUALSESSION (24TH) OF THE LAW 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEwW-YORK begins Oct. 2 next and ends June 2 
next. The course for degree includes two sessions. 
A year of actual study in an office or other school is 
allowed as one session. Other requisites for a de- 
gree are an oral, and alsoa written, examination by 
papers, of not jess than 200 questions, The usral 
award will be made of $450; in an essay prize, $260, 
and two prizes of $100 each for the best examinationy 
A. J. VANDERPOEL, LL. D., 
: President of the Faculty. 
For catalogues, &c., apply to 
4 ” D. R. JAQUES, 


Secsctery of the Faculty, 
No. 156 Broad way. 


TEACHERS. 


Miss HESS®’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, NO, 
36 WEST 21ST-ST.—Teachers, Professors, gover- 
nesses, provided with positions; familtes, colleges, 
sehools, with competent instructors; schools recom. 
mended to parents, Keferences by favor: Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish, Hon. ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 
School furniture and supplie-. 


GENTLEMAN OF GREAT EXPERIENCH 
A in teaching young ladies is open to engagements; 
English Mterature and com ition a ta ayy ; re- 
fers tosome of the best families in New-York. Addresg 
SUSSEX, Box No, 255 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 
Broadway. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION BY YALEAND 

Columbia graduate; recommended by Rev. Dr. 
Taylor: “ A successful teacher, eminently qualitied to 
inspire enthusiasm.” Address TUTOR, box No. 
Times Up-town Ugice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


OVERNESS.—A YOUNG LADY WHO CAN 

give the highest references as speaking the vest 
Parisian French desires a position as governess; she 
also teaches Kngltish branches and music. Address 
No. 80 Columbia deights, Brooklyn. 


rT 
Wars. WOODSIDE, L. L, A FEMALS 
teacher forthe primary department of tne Lis- 
trict Schoo!, Address, 
ences, JAMES H. PUS 
Queens County, N. Y. 


N EDUCATED YOUNG LAD Y WILE 
Asses thorough instruction in English French, an 
music for home in refined family; references. Ad. 
dress TEACHER, Box No. 328 Limes Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


OVERNE™S.—AN ENGLISH LADY (CERTIFI. 

cated) Sees deity engagement; English, French, 
German, mus ing; superior City references. 
Address X. W., 0. 817 Times Up-town Ofice, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


ST 

R WHO HAS HAD GREAT EXPE. 
Arsience in preparing for college, desires an engage- 
mont; best references to former pupils. Address 
BA ROF ARTS, No. 50 East 16th-st. 


ALE @RADUATE, EXPERIENCED IN- 
structor and private tutor, desires an e ment 
one or more hours daily. Address W. A., No. 
Limes Cp-town Ofice, No, 1,269 Broadway. 


— 


iving experience and refer 
ia District Clerk, Woodside, 


versity can give morning hours. English aub- 
high mathematics, and classics. Address AR- 
Box 317 Times Up-town Ofice, 1,269 Broadway. 


ee 


BENG A iUMENT AS OC ALLY GOVERNESS 
b nglsh lady (diplomée;) ta: < 
German, music. 


dress _ 


et 
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TWO YLARS AFTER. 


The Winter morning as I writae— 
In the grim city’s gloomy light, 


"Midst fogs that choak street, . 
And the fast falling flakes nontoeet: tggy church, 


How pure o’er that far country side 

Must gleam the snew-waste drifted wide; 
In my mind’s eye I see it rollea 

O’er stream-gashed glen and brambly wold; 


O'er wheat-sown slope and climbing lane. 
And ridge that bounds the battle plain; 
And orchard, lawn, and garden-sward— 
That same white rainment of the Lord ! 


The church stands on the woodland hill, 
The pine-trees fence the churchyard still; 
Eastward it looks, that home of hers, 
The robin whistles in her firs. 


All seems the same; but where is she 

Whose name is breathed from brake and tree? 
Where lives and soars that noblest one 

It raised our life to look upon? 


Shall Spring-tide wake the world again, 
And Summer light the eyes of men? 
Shall throstles thrill her oaken glade, 
The primrose star her hazel shade? 


This icy mist, these clouds of gray, 
Will they not ail be swept away? 

And western airs blow kindly through 
Large lucid skies of tender blue? 


And shall no vernal dawn await 
The hopes by death left desolate ? 
No shining angel brood above 
The sepulchre of human love? 


That brain of strength, that heart of fire, 
That liquid voiee, a living lyre— 

Do not these vibrate, throb, and burn 
Where the lost lights of time return? 


The aspiration, passion, power, 

That crowd with fate a mortal hour, 

Are these crude seeds no bloom may bless, 
Begiunings bright of emptiness ? 

Love's shattered drsam—shall it not rise 
Rebuilded for Immortal eyes? 

Life’s broken song end where round Him 
Still quire the ** young-eyed cherubim ?” 


JOSEPH TRUMAN. 
Jn Macmilian’s Magazine. ps 


— = 
KESTREL: A CASTAWAY. 
Se ee 
@ REMINISCENCE OF THE SCHOOLS AND 
THEATRES OF PARIS. 

They were about to put up my fairy ex- 
ravaganza of ‘*The Queen of the Woodland 
Glades” at the Levity Theatre. All the réles 
nad been distributed, except that of Kestrel, 
the Castaway, in the tableau of the birdies’ 
ball. As the kestrel isa small bird of the 
bawk species, I was anxious to havo it repre- 
sented by asmall woman, with an aquiline 
profile, piercing eyes, and slender, sinewy 
lower limbs; in short, a woman who would 
realize the notion of a bird of prey. 

On the afternoon of the first rehearsal the 
manager took me by the arm, and said, as 
we paced the boards, “I imagine I have 
taught your kestrel. An unfortunate 
littl woman came here a month ago 
to look for an engagement, and I sent 
her away, as I feared she was too 
skinny. But she has superb peepers, the 
proper nose, with a desirable hook in it, a 
sympathetic voice, and bronze hair; her leg, it 
ls true, may be too like a reed for my taste; 
but her foot must be all there. Galibert (that 
was our régisseur) took her address on chance. 
Go and see her after rehearsal, and if that’s 
your bird, I don’t mind taking her on for a 
twelvemonth.” 

I sought out Galibert, who gave me not only 
the name and address of the poor girl, but 
plenary powers to treat with her. I might 
even goso far as to offer her fifty francs a month 
—that is to say, about ten shillings English per 
week ! 

It was a nasty day; the snow fell softly in 
large flakes, which melted as they reached the 
sloppy asphalt. There was a moist cold in the 
air which searched out the marrow in my 
bones; so I took a voiture, and ordered the 
roachman to drive to Rue Monsieur le Prince. 

Mile. Eva lodged in one of those old stu- 

dents’ hotels which are still numerous in the 
Latin rter of Paris. : 
& { pusW€d ina breast-high door, which set a 
bell jingling as it opened, and at the end of a 
sombre passage i found an antique staircase, 
with thick carved oaken balusters. 

As I was prying about for the porter’s lodge 
aglass casement in the passage was drawn 
back and a coffee-house waiter, popping out 
bis head, asked whom I wanted. 

‘* Mile. Eva.” 

**She’s at home, Fourth floor, to the left.”’ 

I afterward learned that the landlord of the 
hotel kept a café on the ground floor, and made 
one of his waiters do extra duty as concierge. 

I ascended the badly-lit musty-smelling 
stairs, till reached a door with ‘‘ Eva” ona 
card pinned outside it, and gently tapped twice. 

‘““Come in,’’ was the answer, after a mo- 
ment’s waiting. : 

The key was in the lock—a massive old- 
fashioned key, a key that would make a cap- 
ital weapon in case of need, _ 

I walked in, and saw, right in front, the lilac 
flowering of a bed-curtain, and, between the 
pillow and the white coverlet, two large eyes, 
which shone like beads of black onyx—the very 
pupils [ nad dreamed of for my kestrel. 

Mile. Eva, curled up under the quilt, half- 
bashfully, half-reproachfully asked me who I 
was and what was my business. 

1 answered that I was the author of an ex- 
travaganza in rehearsal, and that I had come 
to otfer her an engagement. 

At the word ‘*‘engagement’”? she gave a 
bound as if stirred by an electric shock. She 
raised herself on her elbows on the pillow, and 
pointed, with a tiny, white, meagre hand to an 
arm-chair in the corner of the chimney-place, 
graciously praying me to be seated. As the 
arm-chair was occupied by a robe of black silk, 
a velvet jacket, a hat, a bodice, two petticoats, 
and a dainty pair of bottines, she asked me to 
throw them on the bed. Isat down at a re- 
spectful distance, _ E 

“Excuse me, Sir,” she said, in a shame- 
faced way, “if Lam obliged to receive you 
thus. I came home very late, and as I feel 
rather ill this morning J had not the 
courage to get up. The waiter was here a 
while ago to light my life, and I am sorry I 
did not let him. It must be very cold for you. 
[only took this wretched room for a month, 
but ] mean to remove to the apartment of a 
lady friend of minein the Chaussée d’Antin 
shortly. So you have come to offer me an en- 
gagement ?’ 5 nee 

While she was speaking I scrutinized her at- 
tentively. é 

Those superb eyes, of which tbey had spoken 
to meat the theatre, were of that orange-tinted 
brown Titian loved to paint under the lashes 
of his Venetian beauties. They seemed to have 
the singular power of following laterally the 
object iixed with a mobile and searching 
gaze, which gave them a_ weird, al- 
most supernatural, expression. Her nose, long 
and centrally raised, a8 in the Jewish race, 
was of an irreproachable purity of design; 
her small mouth, heart-shaped like ber oval 
face, smiled when her lips parted to speak. 
Her hair, aluxuriant dusky blonde, tumbled 
in flossy masses over her shoulders, and wound 
round her throat. Her skin, delicate and 


transparent, was of a clear dead-brown tone, 

As I looked at her, forgetting to frame an 
answer, she questioned me anew as to the en- 
gagement which I had brought her in my 
quality of plenipotentiary. 

I explained briefly how embarrassed I had 
been to discover anybody fit for the réle of 
Kestrel, and, after having described all the fine 
points in the character, I dilated on the advan- 
sages she might derive for her future on the 
tage from this engagement of two hundred 
vrowns a year. 

I did not dare to say fifty francs a month; 
and if she had asked me kindly to inform her 
how much per diem two hundred crowns a 
year meant, J really believe I should have run 


away like a detected thief. 
But she was a disinterested creature, who 
loved art for its own sake, and not for the 

it brought. 

meri 8 brusque turn of her head she tossed 
back to her shoulders the wayward tresses 
concealing her forehead and encompassing her 
throat, and clapped her hands with a babyish 
oy. : 
vay dear Sir,” she said in a low, caressing 
voice, “since I become an artiste once more, & 
real artiste this time, permit me to treat you 
as if you came to pay me a visit in my room 
behind the scenes. Set a match under the fag- 
ots in the fireplace, and go to the window to in- 
vestigate the signs of the weather. I only beg 
ihe grace of three minutes, to put on a dress 


ind a pair of slippers.” : 

So speaxing, she let the bed-curtains fall, 
and 1 could hear thé rustle of silk behind the 
tilac flowering. : 

was enchanted at the welcome manner in 


which my offer bad becn received. and. anx-. 


ious to see my kestrel on her feet, I found the 
matches ona shelf by the chimney, between 
a pin-cushion and a volume of Alfred de Mus- 
set, which served as pedestal to an instrument 
of cedar and ivory not unlike a miniature 
clarionet. ° 

It was a stethoscope ! 

“It seems our artist has a friend of the 
medical persuasion,” soliloquized I, as I kin- 
dled the logs on the hearth. 

The fire alight, [ went to the window and 
surveyed the landscape of roofs of worn tiles, 
varnished by the thaw. - 

On a fragment of lead piping, projecting 
from the side ot the sash, stood a sparrow, a 
very chilly looking sparrow, with rough be- 
draggled wings. As soon as he caught sight 
of me he cocked his wee head on the left side, 
and, staring at me with his sharp eyes, burst 
into a roll of ascending chirps. 

**Do you hear, Sir?’ said Mlle. Eva, from 
the other end of the room, ‘‘that’s Jolicceur, 
my pretty day boarder; we breakfast to- 
gether, when I do breakfast. Dll let him in 
presently.” : 

“Joliccur seems jolly impatient,’ I said. 

, “Phen open the window a little; he’ll come 
in. 

I began to think—I could not help thinking 
—that this house, where the keys were leit 
outside the doors, and the sparrows pecked at 
the windows for alms, was a branch of the an- 
tique Roman Temple of Concordia. 

observed Mr. Jolicceur, who first flew to 
the ceiling, and then fluttered across to the 
bed-curtain, stuck his claws intoit, and began 
twittering with a volubility of throat that be- 
tokened a mighty choler indeed. 

At last Mile. Eva made ber entry by spring- 
ing lightly on the floor of the room—an entry 
to music; for the moment her feet touched the 
boards, an invisible piano overhead executed 
a Hungarian march with remarkable vigor. 

The kestrel was even more pretty than 1 
thought her. She made mea formal courtesy, 
and held out her hand. We sat ceremoniously 
down before the crackling wood, she in the 
arm-chair, I on an ordinary chair widowed of 
its back. 

**What o’clock is it?’ shesuddenly asked, 
glancing at the window, which admitted less 
light now than flashed from the fire, 

“© Pour.”? 

** Ah! T understand why Joliccur was so en- 
raged. But he'll wait for dinner patiently 
now,” she added, pushing back with her foot 
some cinders which had rolled from the and- 
irons. 

I looked everywhere for the bird. 

Eva laughed mischievously, and said: 

** Guess where he is hid ?” 

At a hardly perceptible movement of her 
corsage I divined where the seltish Jolicceur 
was drying his wings. 

The piano still resounding overhead, I re- 
marked to Mile. Eva, indicating the stetho- 
scope with my hand, ‘you have an instru- 
meut of music here.” 

‘That is not a trumpet, as you may think,” 
she answered artlessly; ‘that is an instru- 
ment used by doctors for listening to the beat- 
ing of the heart. It belongs to my neighbor, 
M. Garnier, who forgot it the last time he 
came up to see me. He is at present at the 
Hospital of the Charité, and has only one ex- 
amination more to pass before he is admitted 
doctor. He is a good-hearted gentieman and 
is very kind to me.” 

* You're ailiug, then?’ asked I, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

‘*Oh, that will not prevent me from being 
exact in my attendance at rehearsal,’’ she re- 
plied quickly, a rosy wave coloring her cheeks. 
** Yes, some days { feel a great pain in my 
chest; it seems as if my heart is mounting to 
my throat; it throbs so loudly that I fancy I 
can hear the noise of a fountain when I lay 
my head on the pillow. M. Garnier does not 
give any medicine for that; he only tells me I 
must not dance, or take fatiguing walks, and 
that I must live as quietly as possible.”’ 

** And you follow his advice ?” 

She lowered her head, looked into the flames 
with an anguished attempt at a smile, and 
murmured, *‘WhenI can! It is the old story 
of prescribing fruity port and carriage exer- 
cise to paupers.’’ 

My mouth was shut; one cannot make mar- 
vels of economy on a salary of one franc and 
sixty centimes a day. 

I thought for a moment she was about to 
relate tome the history of her life, which, I 
am free to admit, might have destroyed, in 
all probability, the little retrospective ro- 
mance 1 had already built up for her in my 
mind. I did not imagine her to be the daugh- 
ter of a Colonel, assuredly, but I declined to 
entertain the belief that a-~ refined-looking 
creature, “ith eyes gleaming like carbuncles, 
such a type of nose, and the hands of a 
Duchess, could be the daughter of a coarse 
vendor of cakes or a dame de la Halle. 

She only told me that she was not a Jewess, 
as I had supposed; that her mother lived near 
Tours, and thatsbe had already appeared on 
the boards at the Délassements-Comiques and 
the Luxembourg. 

It was a Saturday. I informed her that sho 
could come to the theatre on the following 
Monday to signan engagement, and rose to 
take my leave. 

During our conversation the piano had not 
ceased playing, and the artist, under whose 
supple fingers the chords were vibrating, 
struck up at the moment a charming melody, 
which was newto me. The touch was mas- 
terly, and there was a singular alternation of 
the sweet and the sorrowful, with an odd burst 
of what might be defined as rebellious joy, in 
the notes, 

Seeing that I was listening with pleasure to 
the musician, she pointed to the ceiling with a 
finger, and said: 

“?Tis ‘the Great Green Guzzler,’ as we vall 
him; but his real name is Nabal—a friend of 
mine. He isaJew. All he plays is of his 
own composition. He isa great artist, who 
is without bread three days out of the seven,”’ 

I bethought me of a ladder and a trap I had 
noticed on the landing coming in. 

‘* How were they able to geta piano through 
that hole?” said 1, puzzled to solve the geo- 
metrical problem. 

‘They hoistea the case of the instrument to 
a level with the garret window, and Nabal, who 
understands all about the mechanism of 
pianos, took the pieces asunder and remount- 
ed them inside. It was a music publisher he 
works for lent him the piano. He used to 
give a few lessons a mouth ago; but as he has 
neither linen nor shoes that can be shown now, 
he hardly ever comes down but early in the 
morning and after nightfall. The hotel-keep- 
er lodges him for the lessons he gives his little 
daughter. Nabal’s compositions are played in 
nearly all the cafés concerts, but another name 
is put on the bilis, Ob, his is an extraordinary 
eareer,”’ 

The wretchedness of the room I was in must 
have been luxury to that of the garret. I felt 
my heart capsized, as our sailors say, at what 
I had heard. 

‘““Why,”’ I asked, ‘“‘do they call this poor 
fellow ‘ihe Great Green Guzzler ?’” 

‘Oh, it’s the students who come to the café 
below who gave him the nickuame because he 
drinks huge glasses of absinthe and water 
when he is searching for new ideas for his com- 
positions !”’ 

There was a knock at the door asshe finished 
her explanation, 

**Come in!” she explained. 

A pale face, fluted with care-worn wrinkles 
and bordered with long black locks flat and 
shiny, was inserted between the balf-opened 
door and the wall. 

**Come in, Nabal,’’ said she, rising and ap- 
proaching the new-comer, 

** Excuse ne for disturbing you, Mlle. Eva,” 
said the Great Green Guzzler, throwing an ob- 
lique glance of mingled timidity and detiance 
in my direction; ‘* | came to ask you to let me 
write a word on this music-sheet.” 

She took an inkstand and a pen from a 
drawer, and pushed the arm-chair toward 
him; but he obstinately refused to be seated, 


and wrote on his knees at the table a dedica- 
tion at the top of a chansonnette embellished 
with a lithographed frontispiece. 

** Nabal,” said Mlle. Eva when he had done, 
** will you be good enough to take my key from 
velow this evening ana light my fire? I sha’n’t 
be back till ten; but it will Leas wellif the 
room gets time to be warmed before | return.” 

He made a sign of the head, which served 
both for saiute and acquiescence, and went 
out, shutting the door behind him. 

While he was writing on his knees, I could 
only remark the prominent shoulder-blades, 
which projected under the bleached texture of 
his seedy coat like the pinions of two clipped 
wings, and made one think of the clothed 
skeletons in the grotesque death-dances of Hol- 
bein. I had not the courage to study the de- 
tails of his countenance as he retired, walking 
backward. . 

In the Hell of Misery—if such a region there 
be—the Great Green Guzzler would be named 
Prime Minister, on the strength ot his anato- 
my, his voice, his gestures, and his paletot. 

*T asked him to Jight my fire,” said Mlle. 
Eva in a hajf-confidential tone, ‘to give him a 
chance of warming himself before Le goes to 
bed. Besides, that may keep him from drinuk- 
ing absinthe this evening.”’ 

fer visage wore such an angelic expression 
of goodness as she spoke that I was half in- 
clined to take her in my arms and givo her a 
cousinly kiss on both cheeks. Recollect, 1 am 
no beardless bey ; my age, compared to hers, 
almost gave me the uncle’s, not the cousin’s, 
privilege. 


I grasped both her bands. which sho aban- 


«tb 


dened to me with a somewhat disquieted as- 
tonishment, and said: 

**Au revoir, Mile. Eva, I shall never 
pester you with my addresses—because—be- 
cause—well, because of sundry reasons, good 
and bad; but 1 will try to serve you in the 
theatre, and so help you to follow the prescrip- 
tions of your doctor.” 

She looked at me, with her large black pupils 
dilated by surprise, and answered: 

“Tis curious! Nabal and Garnier have 
spoken to me in the same way. Ah, I see, 
you must have a good heart, too! All 
who really like me don’t speak to me like to 
other girls. Here I am, like a male comrade, 
only smaller and weaker than the others. I 
am never afraid to leave my key in the door.”’ 

* * 


Mlle. Eva had rehearsed the réle of Kestrel 
for eight days. 

She was so intelligent, docile, and pains- 
taking that I had added several lengths to the 
part, and the stage manager seriously thought 
of promoting her to be the principal fairy in 
the piece. 

At the fourth rehearsal he doubled her sal- 
ary, stipulating that there should be a forfeit 
of five thousand francs in case she failed in her 
engagement; for be already divined that he 
had caught a coming star, and was taking his 
precautions. 

As [ passed one night about ten o’clock 
through the Rue Monsieur le Prince, I saw a 
light behind the window curtain of the future 
Déjazet. Having a few alterations of her réle 
in my pocket, I determined to call upon her, in 
spite of the lateness of the hour. 

Mile. Eva had not returned; but 1 discov- 
ered the Great Green Guzzler stooping over the 
chimney, and ‘puffing with all his might at a 
bundle of fagots, which smoked, but would not 
be coaxed inio flames. He was so absorbed in 
his occupation that he did not hear me coming 
in. Assoonas he perceived me, he stood up 
quickly, and said, by wavy of excuse: 

‘*Mile, Eva hasn’t too much money to 
spend, you see; and sooner than Jet her fire 
burn away at a loss, I only light it at the hour 
she is expected home.” 

These two poor creatures had in their hearts 
the springs of that modest charity which veils 
its face when it opens its hands. 

I promised myself the satisfaction of search- 
ing and finding the opportunity of repaying 
Nabal a hundred-fold the value of the wood he 
had saved. 

I bad a mind—I cannot tell why—to ask him 
certain questions about his neighbor, but I 
was rather embarrassed how to open the sub- 
ject. 

lsuppose he divined my intention, for his 
countenance suddenly darkened, and he wished 
me good-night in a voice curt and significantly 
sharp. 

I held him by the armas he was about to 
pass the threshold of the room, and said, as i 
handed him a packet of paper: 

‘““My dear M. Nabal, as I have not the 
pleasure of finding Mile. Eva at home, will 
you kindly take charge of this manuscript ? 
{t is her réle, in which I have made a few al- 
terations to-day.” 

His features relaxed, and I could see, by the 
light of the candle he held to show me down 
stairs, that his cheeks were crimson. 

‘*Humph,’’ said I to myself in the street, 
‘it looks as if the Great Green Guzzler were 
jealous of the kestrel.” 


The following day Mile. Eva was absent at 
call; and in the evening I read a letter from 
M. Garnier, the interne at the Charité, saying 
that the poor girl had been suffering for 
months from an aneurism of the aorta, and 
that she had just had an accident so serious 
that Dr. Nélaton, who had examined her in 
the morning, considered the case hopeless. He 
prayed me to come round at once to cheer up 
the poor child a little, and added that he 
should like to have a talk with me before [ 
went up to her. His room was exactly be- 
neath, 

The news gave me such a shock that I couid 
not sleep a wink that night. 

The following day, at ten in the morning, I 
was with M. Garnier. 

Two of his friends, medical students like 
himself, stretched on ottomans, blew big 
clouds of tobacco smoke aloft as they indolent- 
ly lounged. 

M. Garnier gave me such a clear—I might 
say such a mathematical—diagnosis of the ail- 
ment of his young neighbor that I could not 
but see he countersigned the sentence of death 
pronounced by Nélaton. 

While he was speaking one of the students, 
the youngest, listened with half-closed eyes, 
and, when he had finished his remarks, he 
took up the tale in his turn, and, in the 
strident, jerky style of the Gironde, like that 
of a brass wire made to vibrate by a tooth- 
pick, he proceeded to give his opinion thus: 

**T can’t make out, I can’t, why they don’t 
makea puncture between two ribs—explora- 
tory, you know—and inject twenty drops of 
perchloride of iron, you know. Damnation! 
Operation’s successful on aneurism of the 
limbs; don’t see why it shouldn’t be all round. 
I—I myself would undertake it; don’t see why 
1 shouldn’t succeed.” 

The interne sent back this conceited bore to 
his pipe and his beer-jug in very quick time 
indeed. 

M. Garnier, to whom the kestrel had ap- 

arently disclosed my platonic profession of 
ove, made plain to me thea why she had 
none but friends in the hotel. For all of them 
she was an innocent being under the capital 
sentence—a shadow, which might, from one 
minute to another, fade from the floor—a leaf 
trembling to its fall—a blade of corn under 
the reaper’s keen, inevitable sickle. Betwixt 
her soft black eyes and their hot youthfulness 
rose, like chiseled doom on a churchyard slab, 
the grim words, ‘‘ Aneurism of the aorta.’’ 

‘* She is enamored of the stage,’’ continued 
Garnier, ‘‘ and the thought that she will have 
to give up her part to another is fretting her 
soul out. That’s why I wanted to see yon. 
You must tell her a little story ; tell her you’re 
waicing till she’s recovered; in short, humor 
her with the idea that she must and shall play 
kestrel. She won't go down to see the post- 
ers, poor child, and I shall pass the word to 
our comrades. While she thinks like that she 
will die easy. Come, letus go up to her.” As 
we were on the staircase he whispered, 
‘*Won’t poor Great Green Guzzler be af- 
flicted !” 

When we entered the sick-room the bed- 
curtains were drawn; Mile, leva was asleep. 

Nabal was stepping about on tiptoe, and 
dusting the table and shelves. 

Cheap as the furniture was, its cleanliness 
was Dutch. 

Camped on a perch stuck into the rim of the 
looking-glass, Jolicceur preened his wings. 

While M, Garnier lent an ear to the breath- 
ings of the patievt through a slit in the cur- 
tains, | went over to Nabal, and said to birn in 
a mulfied voice, as I slipped into his palm the 
purse I had brought with me. 

* The manager of the theatre desires that the 
new member of his company should not want 
anything in her illness; here are three hundred 
francs he charged me to give her,” Pressing 
his hand, I added, ‘* Don’t be so economical 
with other things as you are with—the firing.” 

As he stammered an awkward thanks, he 
took the money and locked it up in a walnut 
drawer, which was completely empty. 

A colored lithograph, fastened near the 
glass, inspired me with the happy thought 
to prepare a surprise for the poor child 
on her awakening. told M. Gar- 
nier and WNabhal I was going as far as 
the theatre, and would be back in two hours 
at the latest. I left the place as quietly as I 
could, A painter friend of mine had made 
some exquisite designs of all the costumes in 
my extravaganza, and the kestrel was one of 
the most graceful in the collection. They 
were at our costumer’s, and I madeup my 
mind to bring back to Eva the water-color, 
showing how she would iook when made up as 
the Castaway; much as one would bring a 
present of a new doll to a baby one wished, to 
cheat from suffering. Had not M. Garnier 
advised me to amuse her a trifle with the things 
ot this world of peasteboard and tinsel she 
loved so much ? 

When I returned with my sketch, pasted on 
stiff Bristol board, Mile. Eva was wide 
awake and sipping a basin of broth. 

Her lips struck me as being rather more of a 
violet tint, and her eyes as more protuberant. 

My inspiration was lucky. The sight of her 
kestrel’s costume sent her into ecstacies, 

She called her friend, the Great Green Guz- 
zler, to her bedside, and said, as she showed 
him the sketch: 

‘* Look, Nabal ! shan’t I be prettily dressed 
in the tableau of the ‘ Birdies’ Ball ?””’ 

Almost snatching the sketch back from his 
hands, she proceeded to read aloud the notes 
pencilled on the margin: 

** Head-dress of feathers, descending to a 
point on the back: corsage of bright brown 
velvet, sloped on the breast in form of a ‘V’ 
reversed ; petticoat much longer bebind than 
before, and. shaping into long wings crossed at 
their extremity ; under-petticoat of yellowish- 
white satin, to the knees, with zebra bands of 
tawny-brown; straw-colored silken hose, with 
bottines to match, and steel heels with sharp 
wings at each side, to imitate the talons of a 
bird of prey.” 

These steel-heeled and winged bottines par- 
ticularly took her fancy, and sho was s0 en- 
chanted with herself in her costume as the 
kestrel that we had to pin up her likeness to 
the curtain of the bed. 

Garnier having persuaded her, when she 


awoke, that I had come to tall her that there 


would be no more rehearsals of the tableau of 
the ‘‘ Birdies’ Ball’ during the few days of re- 
pose she required, I had only to confirm his 
assertion. ‘ 

I felt seized with a deep friendship for my 
poor mortally wounded kestrel and the two 
companions who cared for her with such a 
womanly tenderness. 

Twice a day I sought her place to make in- 
quiries, always taking care to say aloud, either 
to M. Garnier or the Great Green Guzzler 
that there was no hurry about rehearsals, and 
that the piece would not be produced fora 
month. I saw plainly that the fatal hour was 
not far. The respiration of poor little Eva 
grew longer and more iabored, aud more like 
& sigh. t almost every minute there was an 
interior spasm, which tremulously lifted the 
muslin habit-shirt crossed over her bosom. 

Dr. Nélaton told Garnier she could not last 
over a week. 

The sketch of her costume bad made her so 
happy that I wished to give her a new joy. I 
arrived in the Rue Monsieur le Prince one 
evening with a parcel carefully wrapped and 
concealed under my paletot. I must note that, 
in passing, I overheard a great uproar in M. 
Garnier’s room, and could distinguish the cop- 
pery timbre voice of the Girondin, who was 
proposing the health of the illustrious Savinien 

arnier, savantissitmus doctor, 

The fact was, the gay good fellow had got 
his diploma as doctor that day, and they were 
draining bumpers in his honor. 

Mile. Eva was chatting with Nabal, and was 
radiant, 

‘Did you hear the good news?” she asked, 
as soon as she saw me. ‘* He has passed !’’ 

‘*T heard it from the echoes of the staircase,” 
ITanswered. ‘‘ Bravo! bravissimo !” 

‘Oh, how mice?” she cried. ‘* Another treat 
for me!’ and she extended her trembling fin- 
gers to the parcel. 

“No; it is for another little lady, but I 
want your opinion on it.” 

She tore away the twine, opened the paper, 
and cried, ‘*‘No, no; it’s mine! it’s really 
mine !”” 

And she shook over her head two pretty yel- 
low satin bottinvs, whose heels of polished steel 
= and made a merry tinkle, like mule- 

S. 

**Kestrel’s bottines! How good-natured of 
you to have thougbt of that!’ and she dis- 
solved into tears. ‘‘I must kiss you for the 
leasure you bring me; and you too, my poor 
abal.” 

I leaned over the bed to press my lips against 
her forehead, but the head she had raised 
dropped suddenly on the pillow, and the bot- 
tines fell on the tiled floor with a crystalline 
crash. It was like the snap of the silver cord. 

Nabal rushed like a madman to the staircase, 
shouting, and was back with Garnier in an 
instant, 

Believing only in a swoon, I looked on the 
chimney-piece for a flask of vinegar or acarafe 
of water, when they entered, 

** A light here,’’ said Garnier, hurrying to- 
ward the bed. 

He had already lifted the patient under the 
arms when I came near with the lamp, But 
he immediately cried, ‘Go away! Don’t look ! 
Take away Nabal! Take away Nabal !” 

But I had looked. I had seen the mouth of 
Eva and the hands of Garnier stained with 
blood, and a long carmined streak trickling on 
the counterpane, 

Nabal, his arms planted on the wall, was 
striking his forehead and groaning in a half- 
crazed monotone, hollow from despair, ‘* My 
God, my God! she is dead—dead !” 


We had to ransack the trunk and search in 
every corner of the bandboxes and baskets of 
the deceased before we obtained the indications 
exacted by the authorities previous to burial. 
We only found the certificate of her birth, but 
that was enough to enable us to discharge the 
indispensable formalities. She was only 18 
years of age. Her name was Evaiina Carteret. 
Nabal knew the village where her mother lived ; 
the hotel-keeper wrote to her, but when she 
arrived all was over. A brave, honest woman 
she was, and seemed more pained and humil- 
1ated at the misery her daughter had volun- 
tarily supported than at the mourning she had 
to wear. The poor kestrel might have lived a 
couple of years longer in the fresh country air, 
and would have needed dependence on no 
stranger. 

Garnier and I endeavored to draw the Great 
Green Guzzler from his garret; but he was an- 
chored in his penurious retreat like an oyster 
on a rock, and we bad to give up the effort to 
rescue him. It is almost an act of charity 
to-day to give him a few sous to spend on ab- 
sinthe. 

I kept the sketch and the bofttines of the kes- 
trel; and Garnier stuffed and preserved as a 
souvenir, Jolicceur. who had been found on the 
mantelpiece on his back behind acup, his claws 
stiff, his beak open, his body cold, on the day 
after the funeral.—Tinsley’s Magazine, 

— 

Coton IN VeENickE.—A story is told of 
Poussin, the French painter, that when he was 
asked why he would not stay in Venice, he re- 
plied, ‘‘If I stay here, I shall become a coior- 
ist’? A somewhat similar tale is reported of 
a fashionable English decorator. While on a 
visit to friends in Venice he avoided every 
building which contains a Tintoretto, averring 
that the sight of Tintoretto’s pictures would in- 
jure his carefully trained taste. It is probable 
that neither anecdote is strictly true. Yet 
there is a certain epigrammatic point in both, 
and I have often speculated whether even 
Venice could have so warped the genius of 
Poussin as to shed one ray of splendor on his 
canvases, or whether even Tintoretto could 
have so sublimed the prophet of Queen Anne 
as to make him add dramatic passion to a 
London drawing-room, Anyhow, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to escape from color in 
the air of Venice, or from Tintoretto in 
her buildings. Long, delightful mornings 
may be spent in the enjovment of the one and 
the pursuit of the other by folk who have no 
classical or pseudo -medival theories to oppress 
them. Tintoretto’s house, though changed, can 
still be visited, It formed part of the onda- 
menta dei Mori, so called from having been 
the quarter assigned to Moorish traders in 
Venice. A spirited carving of a turbaned 
Moor leading a camel charged with merchan- 
dise remains above the water-line of a neigh- 
boring building, and all about the crumbling 
walls spout tlowering weeds—samphire and 
snapdragon and the spiked campanula, which 
shoots a spire of sea-blue stars from chinks of 
Istrian stone. The honse stands opposite the 
Church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto, where Tin- 
toretto was buried, and where four of 
his chief masterpieces are to be seen, This 
church, swept and garnished, is a triumph 
of modern Italian restoration. They have 


contrived to make it as commonplace as hu- 
man ingenuity could manage. Yet no malice 
of ignorant industry can obscure the treasures 
it contains—the pictures of Cima, Gian Rel- 
lini, Palma, and the four Tintorettoes, which 
form its crowning glory. Here the master 
may be studied in four of hischief moods: As 
the painter of tragic passion and movement, in 
the huge **‘ Last Judgment ;”’ as the painter of 
impossibilities, in the ‘* Vision of Moses upon 
Sinai;” as the painter of purity and tranquil 
pathos, in the ‘ Miracle of St. Agnes;” as the 
painter of Biblical history brought home to 
daily life, in the ‘‘ Presentation of the Virgin.” 
Without leaving the Madonnadell’ Orto a stu- 
dent can explore his genius in all its depth and 
breadth ; comprehend the enthusiasm be excites 
in those who seek, as the essentials of art, im- 
aginative boldness and sincerity ; understand 
what is meant by adversaries who maintain 
that, after all, Tintoretto was but an inspired 
Gustave Doré. Between that quiet canvas of 


the ‘** Presentation,’’ so modest inits cool grays 
and subdued gold, and the tumult of flying, 


ruining, ascending figures of the ‘* Judgment,” 
what an interval there is ! How strangely the 
white lamb-like maiden, kneeling beside her 
lamb in the picture of St. Agnes, contrasts 
with the dusky gorgeousness of the Hebrew 
women despoiling themselves of jewels for the 
golden calf ! Comparing these several mani- 
festations of creative power, we feel ourselves 
in thegrasp of a painter who was essentially 
a poet, one for whom his art was the medium 
for expressing before all things thought and 
passion. Each picture is executed ‘in the 


manner suited to its tone of feeling, the key of 
its conception.—F'raser’s Magazine. 


Tae Two FRENCHMEN.—Any one who 
mixes much with Frenchmen cannot fail to ob- 
serve among them two very different kinds of 
political temperament, which have their out- 
come, for good or for evil, in the life of the na- 
tion. One of these temperaments has been 
prominent among the Huguenots of old, and 
it may yet be traced among many of their de- 
scendants who live in Germany, in the Nether- 


lands, andin England. It is a frame of mind 
of stury independence, yet of law-abiding dis- 
position ; of enterprising energy, yet of steady- 
going quietness; of resolute decision in times 
of danger, but of instinctive aversion to all 
that smacks of the reckless adventurer, the 
mere domagogue, or the Cesarean absolutist 
who covers his game for a while under revolu- 
tionary phrases. Men of this strong, power- 


ful, but orderly stamp havo comme up among the 
Constitutional Monarchists, as well as among 


the best Republicans of I'rance, Unfortunate- 
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ly there have been few of them, or else the 
among might have been spared many ugly 
alls, 
does things by fits and starts, which allows 
itself to be worked up to extreme courses in 
the shortesi possible space of time, but which 
lacks stamina when matters go wrong and 
men are expected tostand to their colors under 
trying circumstances, This mors flighty char- 
acter sometimes strangely hovers between im- 
possible tenets of miscalled democracy and a 
sneaking kindness for a tyranny resting upon 
the hideous principle of ‘‘ L’ “tat, c’est moi!’ 
Under a strong leader, men of this sort may 
fora time be made to do what they call ** mar- 
vels of glory.’’ But let the leader be sorely 
tried by fortune, and his hosts will not only 
evaporate around ,him, but suddenly revenge 
themselves for the abject manner in which, 
until then, they had worshiped his star.— 
Karl Blind, in the Contemporary Lieview, 


In Grupro.—The story of Il Giudeo, 
the Jew, contains some touches of humanity 
rare in these bloody chronicles, and the end of 
it is strangely pathetic. The man was, as his 
name implies, a Jewish renegade. He was 
born at Smyrna, and acquired great riches by 
his piracies. The Arabs called him Sinam, 
the Turks Clefut Pasha, and the Italians Il 
Giudeo, After the conquest of Rhodes the 
pirates infested the Mediterranean like a pack 
of hungry wolves, and Il Giudeo surpassed 
them all in astuteness and in an intimate 
knowledge of every creek and hiding-place 
along the coasts and among the islands. Monte 
Argentaro, Elba, Ponza, he knew them all, 
and could play at hide and seek among them 
with his swift, treacherous galleys. He hada 
a fleet of 34 of them, and ravaged the coasts of 
Sicily, Naples, and the Roman States. For 
the most part he was successful and almost un- 


molested in his marauding expeditions. But 
once three ships belonging to the Knights of 
Rhodes, and commanded by Capt. Pavlo Vet- 
tori, made a raid upon the robbers and cap- 
tured some pirate gaileys off Gianu- 
tri, a tiny islet of the Tuscan Archi- 
pelago. But this was a comparatively 
unimportant check to Il Giudeo. None 
the less for it did he scour the Mediterranean 
to his own great profit and the terror of the 
littoral populations. In 1533 we find him tri- 
umphantly carrying off from near Messina 
three vessels belonging to Andrea Doria, laden 
with silk—a very rich prize. In 1535 he de- 
fended La Goletta with a body of 6,000 picked 
Turkish troops against the Christian armies 
commanded by Charles V. in person. The 
Moslems made a valorous defense, but were 
overpowered and compelled to fly to ‘Tunis, 
where Barbarossa was then reigning, baving 
forcibly seized that kingdom irom the de- 
scendant of the ancient Berber dynasty of the 
Hafsit. Within the city of Tunis at that time 
were upward of 10,000 Christian slaves taken 
by the pirates. These were Spaniarcds, French, 
Germans, and, more numerous taan all, Ital- 
ians; people of both sexes and all ages and con- 
ditions, merchants, soldiers, knights, sailors, 
priests. These unfortunates, on the first ap- 
proach of the Christian army, had been huddled 
into some underground caverns called the 
Gune, originally imtended for storing grain. 
Barbarossa, seeing the fortune of war go 
against him, absolutely proposed to massacre 
all these helpless wretcbes, and was with diffi- 
culty dissuaded from his atrocious intention. 
Il Giudeo chiefly opposed it, and it was mainly 
owing to his intercession that the prisoners’ 
lives were saved. This of La Goletta was a 
great and important victory for the Christian 
arms. Besides putting the enemy to flight 
and confusion, the Christians captured all the 
Moslem ships, without losing one on their side. 
Among the prisoners taken was 11 Giudeo’s 
favorite child, a boy of 10 years old, who is 
stated to have been serving as a sort of cabin- 
boy on board of one of the captured Moorish 
vessels, The child fell to the share of the 
Prince of Piombino, who caused him to be 
baptized, had him educated in all the accom- 
plishments of a gentleman of that day, and 
brought him up in_ his own house, 
“where he lived honored and _ beloved 
by ail.” Meanwaile, Ii Giudeo was ad- 
vanced to even greater honors by the 
Sultan. Escaped from the disaster of La Go- 
letta and of ‘Tunis, he was nominated Admiral 
of the fleet of the Red Sea, the principal scope 
of which was to harass and oppose the Portu- 
guese, whose progress in the Indies was giving 
umbrage to Soliman. 1] Giudeo’s head-quar- 
ters were at Suez. He was enormously 
wealthy, powerful, and honored. But the ter- 
rible pirate had a heart. It is evident that his 
apostasy had not canceled the strong parental 
affection so characteristic of bis race and of 
the teachings of the Hebrew religion, and he 
never ceased tu lament the loss of his son. 
Nearly 10 years after the disaster of Tunis, 
Barbarossa—another celebrated and especially 
truculent Moslem pirate—attacked the island 
of Elba, which was a possession of the Prince 
of Piombino. Barbarossa threatened to rav- 
age the island with fire and sword if Ii Giudeo’s 
soh were not given up to him, This act ap- 
pears to have been dictated less by friendship 
for his comrade in piracy than by greed of 
gain. There is little doubt that he expected 
the Prince to pay a beavy ransom for the 
youth to whom he had becomeattached. Only 
a short time previous the Republic of Genova 
had been compelled to the humiliation of buy- 
ing him off from destroying Savona. How- 
ever, the young man at once declared himself 
willing to go and see his father, and was right 
and dutiful, but stipulated spontaneously that 
the dominions of his benefactor, the Prince of 
Piombino, should be respected. Accordingly, 
the baptized son of I] Giudeo set out for Egypt 
where his father auxiously awaited him. But 
when one day he appeared before him, a hand- 
some, elegant cavalier, richly attired, and sur- 
rounded by atrain of servants and attendants, 
the old man embracéd his long-lost son in such 
a paroxysm and transport of joy that “his 
heart burst and he fell dead.” The circum- 
stance is well attested by Kosio, Mambrino, 
Jovius, &c. And, as Padre Guglielmotti re- 
marks, Il Giudeo was probably the only one 
of the dreaded company of Moorish pirates to 
whom it could possibly have happened.—Zhe 
Cornhill Magazine. 


Toe Lagrange Srasies.—The whole 
district about Dangu is so fertile that there 
can be no difficulty about buying provender 
of the best kind, though it is such an old- 
world piace that the post takes two days to 
get from Dangu to a village five miles off; 
while among those who hunt with Count 


Lecouteulx’s bloodhounds is an old gentleman 
named Géruzet, who comes out with a sword 


girt round his waist and a large green um- 
brella stuck into one of his top boots, to be 


opened when the sun comes out very strong or 
when it rains. Count de Lagrange, who is a 
Gascon on his father’s side, and who was a 
member in the imperial Assembly for the 
southern department of the Gers, does not 
spend many days at a time at Dangu; but he 
is very frequent in his visits, and supervises 
the whole stud as closely as ever. The task 
has of late years been no light one, for since 
the formation of the society of which Count 
de Lagrange is managing partner, the stud, 
large as it was in the five or six years 
which preceded the Franco-German war, 
has been steadily increasing in dimensions, 
until 1t consists, at the date of writing, of 
77 brood mares, 46 foals, 29 yearlings, 11 stal- 
lions, and 75 horses in training, this total of 
238 being exclusive of nearly 60 mares, year- 
lings, foals, and sires, the private property of 
the Count. The racing stables are quite close 
to the house, for of late years Count de La- 
grange has given up, the training stables at 
Royallieu, near Compiégne, and there is a cap- 
ital galloping ground at Neaufles, close to 
Dangu. His paddocks at Neaufles, in which 
many of the brood mares and sires are kept, 
were leased by M. Lefévre while Chamant was 
being built. Just opposite the Neaufies pad- 
docks is the training ground, which, with its 
gallop of 2,800 yards, and its straight mile, is 
good enough for anything; and so much im- 
portance is attached to the trials which occa- 
sionally take place there that the ‘* touts’’— 
several of which genus are to be found in 
France—find their way to Dangu from Chan- 
tilly, and try to corrupt the lads in the village 
tavern, as well as to watch the trials from an 
eminence overhanging the river which borders 
the course. The number of men emploved 
upon the estate is about 200, and of these there 
are 25 in the stables, Dariing’s allowance being 
1 man to every 10 horses.—he London Field, 


Ancient Fruavortnas.—It is a canon of 
cookery that there should be a little salt in all 
sweet dishes, and a little sugar in all savory 
dishes, but that the palate should not perceive 
the .nixture. In many of the recipes of the 
fifteenth,century large quantities of sugar or 
honey are mixed with spices and saffron, and 


few dishes can have had distinctive flavor or 
color. Spices and wear were brought from 
Venice in 1485; the freight for gross Rha. gg 
small spice, and Levant sugar is regula by 
no less a person than the Doge. Later on, in 


1505. pepper is worth 184« eras the pound. 


The other temperament is one which 


equal to 56 ducats the cargo; ginger from Al- 
exandria, 24 gros, and what comes from 
Portugal, of which there is very little, 
fetches 17 gros. The ducat at Antwerp is 
worth 7% gros, Milk and butter are 
so seldom used, we infer they were very 
scarce articles, ‘*‘ May butter’ is once named 
as an ingredient. Probably no butter was 
made for many months of the year, during 
which the cows were too ill-fed to yield 
milk, or the calves required it exclusively. 
Salted butter there was, but over-salted and 
ill-made, and no improvement .to ‘*cookry.” 
Milk of almonds is constantly named, where 
we should use cream or milk; though it must 
always have been a costly material. Perhaps 
the explanation is that these reci came 
from the South of France and Italy, where 
the climate does not favor the use of cream. 
The impression we receive from a study of 
these recipes is not favorable to the taste of 
our ancestors. Savory dishes are spoiled by 
the introduction of sweet ingredients, sweet 
dishes by au indiscriminate use of spices. If 
a number of dishes are desirable, each dish 
should have its distinct flavor, and should be 
acceptable to different palates, or to the palate 
at different stages of a repast.—J/raser’s 
Magazine. 


Co.LecE Cuums.—There is often a ten- 
derness beyond common friendship in the life 
of college chums—a domestic and almost con- 
jugal relation springs from their little house- 
keeping. Yet chumlock, like wedlock, is a 
lottery. I even knew a Junior whose ex- 
perience had been so unlucky that at last, in a 
fit of cynical desperation, he advertised for a 
room-mate. The advertisement was inserted 
under *‘ Matrimonial” in the College Courant, 


and bulletined in the university drug store. It 
was answered; but the saying about college 
was that Robinson had advertised for a chum 
inan apothecary’s shop and had got a pill. 
My Freshman chum was from Illinois, though 
there was nothing about him to suggest the 
broad praires of the West. On the contrary, 
he was niggling, anxious, near-sighted, yet ab- 
sent-minded withal—so absent-minded, in fact, 
that once when he started to throw a suit of 
clothes into his bureau drawer and at the same 
instant to spit in the fire, he spat in the draw- 
er and threw the clothes in the fire. He kept 
a journal, to improve what he was pleased to 
call his *‘style.”” 1L used to read selections 
from it to classmates who happeved to drop in 
while he was out, and it never failed to enter- 
tain the company. One of the fellest destroy- 
ers of chairs wasa classmate and frequent 
visitor, whom we called Thersites. He was a 
small, light man, and it seemed incredible that 
he should break so many chairs in a term. 
But it was his emphasis that did it, rather 
than"his weight. He used the cbairs as instru- 
ments for expressing that loathing and 
contempt for most of the Class of 769 
which he could only imperfectly utter in 
words. ‘“‘Ye gods!” he would shout, at 
the mention of some classmate who, having 
recently taken a prize in Linonia prize de- 
bate, was spoken of asa sure man fora Lit. 
editorship next year; ‘‘ Dusenbury a Lit. 
editor. Oneof nature’s feeble men! A mi- 
crocephalous idiot! An ass and the foal of an 
ass! Rotten pumpkin is granite to Dusen- 
bury!” And crack would goachair. ‘* Look 
out, Billy,’’ we would remonstrate. ‘‘ Calm 
yourself; calm yourself. Thers are worse 
men in the world than poor Dusenbury.” 
** Hang vour old chair! Ob, you don’t suffer 
from these asses as I do. I tell you the thought 
of them is actual physical pain to me.” 
And, abandoning the wreck of the 
chair, he would rovel on the floor 
and groan aloud. Vhere art thou, O 
Thersites, kindest hearted of misanthropes ? 
Whither in this asinine world hast thou wan- 
dered? Perhaps the most remarkable of all 
my chums was he of Senior year. Barlow had 
a vivid though pro-«.c imagination, which de- 
lighted in grotesque aua sometimes loathsome 
images. Barlow asserted that he was present 
once at morning chapel when Tutor Cosine, 
whose duty it was to conduct the exercises, 
began his prayer as follows: ‘*Oh Thou who 
dost cause the planets to revolve in their ellip- 
tical orbits—the force of attraction varying 
inversely as the square of the distance,” &c. 
Barlow was also of a cbeerful and sanguine 
poverty. He would waste his substance by 
heating pennies on the stove and tossing them 
out of the window among a crowd of ‘** muck- 
ers,” rejoicing when they greedily picked up 
the hot coins and then dropped them with 
cries of grief and rage.—Henry A. Beers, in 
Lippincott for Uctober. 


ENGLAND IN 1782.—It is a common-place 
to say that a hundred years is a short period 
in the life of a nation, yet few perhaps reflect 
how short it really iss A man of 70 in this 
year 1582—and nowadays our English states- 
men are, so to say, in their ‘*teens’” at 50— 
might have conversed as a youth of 18 with 
his father, who, if he had then attained like 
wise three score and ten years, could retain a 


clear personal remembrance of the events of 
the Americao War of Independence, and must 
have passed through the era of the French 
Revolution in the prime of manhood. Thus 
considerably less than two ordinary lives carry 
us back to a date which, in certain respects, 
social and economical, seems as remote as 
ancient history. It needs an effort of the 
imagination to recall what England was 
in 1782, Nevertheless, those who have 
studied the years immediately preceding the 
great war with France know well that at that 
time the opinions of educated men were to a 
large extent in advance politically of what 
they are to-day. The writings of Thomas 
Paine, Priestly, Horne Tooke, ‘Thomas Spence, 
of Newcastle, the speeches of the elder Pitt, 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Col. Barré, to say 
nothing of the crowd of pamphleteers who in 
one way or another reflected the ideas of 
tousseau and Voltaire and the general tone 
of the working classes in their ordinary talk, 
all shadowed forth a political movement in 
England not very widely different in 
its objects from that which wrought so 
great a change in France. A _ hundred 
years ago the Duke of Richmond fathered 
a bill in favor of universal suffrage and annual 
Parliaments, and a man was tried for high 
treason because he agitated for a national con- 
vention. It is certain that the mass of 
Englishmen, so far as they could give expres- 
sion to their opinion, fully sympathized with 
the early phases of the attack upon the ancien. 
régime in France, and would gladly have fol- 
lowed up the policy so successfully begun in 
America and carried on by the French in the 
direction of a complete enfranchisement of the 
people. Yet here we are to-day without re- 
forms admitted to be necessary by Lord Chat- 
ham, and considered with a view to bringing 
them forward froma Tory point of view by 
his reactionary son.—H. M. Hyndman, in 
the North American’ Review for October. 


Tue Last PHoroerara or LincoLtn.— 
About the last of February, 1865, Mr. H. F. 
Warren, a photographer of Waltham, Mass., 
left home, intending, if practicabie, to visit 
the army in front of Richmond and Peters- 
burg. Arriving in Washington on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of March, and finding it neces- 
sary to procure passes to carry out the end he 
had in view, he conciuded to remain there 


until the inauguration ceremonies were over, 


and having carried with him all the apparatus 
necessary for taking negatives he decided to 
try to secure a sitting fromthe President. At 
that time rumors of plots and dangers had 
caused the friends of President Lincoln to 
urge upon him the necessity of a guard, and 
as he had finally permitted the pres- 
ence of such a body, an audience with 
him was somewhat diflicult. On the afternoon 
of the 6th of March, Mr. Warren sought a 
presentation to Mr. Lincoln, but found, after 
consulting with the guard, that an interview 
could be had on that day in only a somewhat 
irregular manner. After some conversation 
with the ofticerin charge, who became con- 
vinced of his loyalty, Mr. Warren was ad- 
mitted within the lines, and, at the same time, 
was given to understand that the surest way 
to obtain an audience with the President was 
through the intercession of his little son ** Tad.” 
The latter was a great pet with the soldiers, 
and was constantly at their barracks, and soon 
made his appearance, mounted upon his pony. 
He and the pony were soon placed in ition 
and photographed, after which Mr. arren 
asked ‘* Tad” to tell his father that a man had 
come all the way from Boston, and was par- 
ticularly anxious to see him and obtain a sit- 
ting from him. “Tad” went to see nis 
father, and word was soon returned that 
Mr. Lincoln would comply. In the mean- 
time Mr. Warren had improvised a kind 
of studio upon the south balcony of the 
White House. Mr. Lincoln soon came out, 
and, saying but a very few words, took his 
seat as indicated. After a single negative was 
taken, he inquired: “Is that all, Sir?’ Un- 
willing to detain him longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary, Mr. Warren replied: ‘* Yes, 
Sir,’ and the President immediately with- 
drew. At the time he appeared upon the bal- 
cony the wind was blowing freshly, as his dis- 
arranged hair indicates, and, as sunset was 


rapidly approaching. it was diffanit ta obtain 


—<——<— 


a sharp picture. Six weeks later President 
Lincoln was dead, and it is doubtless true that 
this is the last photograph ever made of him, 
—tThe Century for Uctober. , 

—— or 


THE SORT OF PEOPLE THAT ONS 
MEETS AT DANCES. 


THE DERUTANTE, 
Who thinks the world all roses, 
Who loves at sight the first man who proposes; 


Believes that each admirer is sincere, 
And cannot bear that men at love should saecy 


THe Neat Youne MAN, 
With high well-starchéd collar, 
And expectations! Ready cash, a dollar; 
Who dances like a well-made dance-machine, 
And wears a most depressed indifferent miea 


THE KNowInG GIRL, 
Who’s waltzed through several seasons, 
Not married yet! But then she has her reasons, 
beter” owe dressed with chic that makea 
ris jealous; 
To please her partners @his-oneis most zealous, 


Tue MAN OF YEARS, 


No longer pleased with folly, 

Who — that dancing’s good, but supper’s 
olly;: 

Pre ret spend his time in conversation, 

With perhaps, to sweeten it, the least flirtation, 


THE CLEVER GIRL, 


Who's great on education, 

Whose talk is lofty and of long duration: 

Who scorns frivolity, neglects her clothing, 

as bf ag Rights, and looks on menu wit 
oathing. 


Tue NERvowus MAN, 


Who stands up in a corner, 

The very image of a new Jack Horner: 

The sort of man who asks, (whilst shyly glancing 
At his fair partner,) “ Are you fond of dancing? 


THE PRETTY GIRL, 


Ofwhom men ask, “ Who is she?’ 

And women murmur that she’s far too gushy; 

Of whom few guess, who meet her winsome 
glances, 

She has a heart, a thing apart—from dances. 


Tur TAME YOUNG MAN, 
Who talks about the weather, 
And hopes your step and his go well togethen 
Agrees to every single word you utter, 
Can't dance a bit, and then begins to stutter. 


THe ANxrous GIRL, 
‘* Not been out much before,” 
But very willing to go out much more; 
Who, when she’s asked to dance, looks very 
grate ul, 
Likes grown-up men, and thinks that boys are 
hateful. 


Toe Fiurrting MAN, 
Who falls in attitudes, 
Taixs to each girl of love—in platitudes; 
Looks ling’ring looks which seem to breathe 
devotion, é : 
And doesn’t feel, himself, the ieast emotion. 


THe Fast YounGc MAN, 
Who drops in for an hour, 
Who generally wears some large white flower, 
Who quotes from comic songs, and smeils of 
smoking, : ; 
And has a great propensity for joking. 


THE CHAPERON, 


Whe sits with smile so weary, 

To her a dance must be a thing right dreary; 
Who beams upon young men with lots of money, 
For poor young men her looks are notso sunDy 


THE GENERAL CROWD. 
The average man and maiden, 
With never too much brain or beauty laden; 
But he will see, who at these lines once glances, 
Tne sort of people that one meets at dances. 
— Belgravia. 
Mur. NeEckER.—The wealth of M. Necker 
and his relations with the French Government, 
in which he afterward became the Minister of 
the Finances. supplied Mme. Necker with tha 
material forces which her genius was so fitted 
toemploy. ‘ The Fridays of Mme. Necker,” 
where Voltaire said they reasoned of tha 
virtue and philosophy which they themselves 
illustrated, ‘‘ became famous among the men 
of letters, while her Tuesdays were reserved 
for her more intimate friends. They were re- 
ceived sometimes at M. Necker’s Hétel Leblanc 
in Paris, sometimes at his Ch&iteau de Saint 


Ouen, on the banks of the Seine, and those 
literary men who had no carriages of their 
own were brought out to the chateau by those 
of Mme. Necker. Of the men and women who 
frequented these salons, M. d’Hausson- 
ville gives a succession of portraits, some 
of which are far from flattering. We see 
the mean and spiteful Marmontel and Morel- 
let, eating the dinners and suppers of Mme. 
Necker, and soliciting patronage and peusions 
from the Controller-General with gross aduia- 
tion, and then abusing their patrons in their 
respective Memoirs. Grimm and Diderot, dis- 
solute in their lives, and able to find in Cath- 
erine II. of Russia the realization of their 
philosophical ideal of a sovereign, showed a 
genuine respect for their virtuous and religious 
hostess and correspondent, Mme. Necker. 
Diderot, indeed, whose conscience was not en- 
tirely silenced by his hard, scientific intellect 
or his shameless habits of a naked savage, 
showed himself greatly sensible of Mme. 
Necker’s good influence in more than one 
self-condemning letter. Another of the en. 
cyclopedists who was found, though les¢ 
often, at Mme. Necker’s receptions wag 
da’ Alembert. Then we have the Nex 

olitan Abbé Galiani, aman of no moral worth, 
Put the most graceful of the butterflies oj 
society, and Saint Pierre, the author of * Paul 
and Virginia,’”’ the first reading of which iu 
Mme. Necker’s salon issaid to have caused sucht 
profound ennui. Then follow the ladies—soma 
good, some bad, but alisparkling in the beauty, 
the wit, the manners, or the rank which shone 
in the salons of Paris in those days, and which 
we connect with such names as those of Mme, 
Geoffrin and Mme. du Deffand. Few people, 
and least of all persons of the social tastes and 
intense love of society which characterized 
Mme. Necker, fail to be fascinated by these 
drawing-room meetings of intellect and fashion, 
though they often seem to mere outside ob< 
servers to be worthy only of scorn.—The Spec 
tater. 


Tue ‘‘Cocx.’’—The house itself we know 
to have been in existence in Charles II.’s reign, 
for it was here that Pepys came in the year 
1668 with companions both male and female 


and had a lobster and drank and made merry 


vill midnight. And we fancy that in point of 
antiquity it took precedence of ali its contemx 
poraries. Mr. Pepys, however, describes it ag 
an ‘*‘ale-house,’’ and it does not seem for som¢ 


time to have stood on the footing of a regulax 
tavern, like the “‘ Rose” or the “Grecian.” A 


coffee-house, in the proper sense of the term, it 
never was. Hence, no doubt, it is that we find 
no mention of it among the taverns and coffee 
hcuses which were frequented by templars and 
men of letters in the days when taverns werd 
clubs. Steele dates his ‘*Tattlers” from 
* Will’s,” from the ‘‘St. James’s,” from tha 
“Grecian.’”?’ He takes his friends trom the 
country, who told him they never drank tea 
in the ae to have their early draught at 
Dick’s. But he never mentions the ‘‘ Cock.” 
The name never occurs in Boswell’s ** John-« 
son,” nor, for the matter of that, does thq 
‘Cheshire Cheese,” though it is commonly as 
serted,1 know not on what authority, that John 


son used to sitthere with Goldsmith. It does not 
occur to the best of my recollection in any o 

the most popular plays, novels, or essays o 

the eighteenth century; nor does Mr. Thack< 
eray, to whom the tavern life of the last cen- 
tury and of the present was accurately known, 
take any of his characters to the ‘Cock.’ 

Harry Warrington’s solicitor digests his ill- 
humor with the young gentleman’s troniz~ 
ing airs over a bottle of port at the *‘ Gre. 
cian.’’ Capt. Strong, in ‘* Pendennis,’’ whey 
he can elude his duns, dines at the ‘* Albion’® 
and ‘* goes to the play” afterward. When tha 
Pall Mall Gazette is being projected, Mr. 


Bungay asks his literary friends ‘“‘to coma. 


and cut their mutton with him at Dick’s,” 
from which place also the unfortunate youth 
in **Jeames’s Di ”? has that hot breakfast 
sent up to him which led to hisruin. But now 
a word of the ‘‘ Cock,” and we should doubt if 
it was ever celebrated in literature till it foun 
a vates ye mel in the Laureate, whose wit wil 
hand it down to rity in company with 
the ‘“* Mermaid,’”? the ‘‘ Devil,” the “Boar's 
Head,”’ and other renowned establishments— 
‘‘its elders and its betters.”—/raser’s Maga 
zine, 


Newport Property.—The great rise in 
real estate at Newport of late years makes if 
seem almost incredible to present purchasers 
that Mr. Lawrence should have paid the abx 
surdly small sum of 312,000 for his origima] 


69 acres, which once made a part of the Ta 
lor farm. Mr. Lawrence bought his land of 


John Wilbur, who had itof Nichol 
Taylor, who inherited it from his father, Boo 


ert Taylor. Robert Taylor bought it 
Godfrey Malbone, ibe grendiethan ar ae 
famous miniature FE ansee-g whose exquisitd 
pictures of ** The Hours” is the pride of 
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made part of the original grant assigned in 
1640 to one Brassie, It was supposed at one 
time that a gold mine existed on Ochre Point. 
When Mr. Lawrence purchased his. estate he 
called it Ochre Point, out of compliment to the 
ochre which forms the distinctive feature of 
that part of the Cliffs.—Zhe Newport His- 
lorical Magazine. 
i 


FIFTY-TWO. 


REFLECTIONS OF A CYNIC. 
Bright is the morn, but J am blue, 
Alas! this day I’m fifty-two. 


What can & creature gay or do 
That’s joyful at grim fifty-two? 

I'm cursed with corns, despite a shoe 
As old and worn as fifty-two. 


Rheumatic arrows pierce me through, 
My back’s a buté at fifty-two. 


Where once my urthinned grinders grew, 
What dismal gaps at fifty-two ! 

Stern warnings—d&, how oft !—renew 
My dread of gout at fifty-two. 


Though all Muses I should sue, 
They'd stint their fire to fifty-two. 


Beauty and grace may fill my view: 
They tempt in vain: I’m fifty-two. 


Nature! Alack! ’tis “mountain dew" 
One prizes moat at fifty-two. 


Ideals !—pshaw! I marvel who 
Dotes on the moon at fifty-two! 


Taste! Art! One tries with racier goad 
Patés de joie at fitty-two; 


Or even a piquant Irish stew 

(Just dashed with wine,) at fifty-two. 
Pass on, O world; your false ado 
Movyps not the phlegm of fifty-two. 


Your sweets, soon changed to bitter rue, 
Deceive ue more at fifty-two. 


Come, friend, a modest game of “loo;” 
Mild stakes, mild port, at fifty-two. 
Diversions not too flushed of hue 
Just ¢ the nerves of fifty-two. 
-—i Gul Llayne, in Harper for October. 
eee aS 
VrraLity or THE Semiric Race.—The 
members of the Jewish race have, up to the 
present period of history, presented the most 
remarkable of all the vitalities, and those of 
them who are united to the other races by ties 
of blood, though not by any profession or 
religious indication, are hardly less privileged. 
In Ingland and Wales we compute the num- 
ber of professed Jews does not exceed 50,000, 
some say notover 40,000; but in addition to 
these, if physiological readings be true, and I 
feel sure they are, there is an enormous Chris- 
tianized Jewish population which, under ex- 
ceedingly broad and Protestant principles, ac- 
cepts the Christian faith with a tendency to 
Puritanic simplicity and all but Judaic 
method, andin which the names, the beliefs, 
the traditions of the Jewish people, as ren- 
lered in their sacred writings, tind their repe- 
titions. Lut I notice now, in regard to vitality, 
the most truly typical of the Semitic type, 
those, namely, who profess and call them- 
selves Jews, and it is they, I specially re- 
peat, who show an .exceptional tenacity 
circumstances which at 
sight would seem to cause the 
resistance to life. Ihave investigated 
S$ matter with the greatest care, and, not to 
trouble you by repeating in detail what I have 
already published, | may state in brief terms 
that during all ages of life, under all condi- 
tions of lite to which it has been subjected, 
under persecutions the most painful, under 
suppression of liberty the most determinate, 
ander residences in confined quarters of towns 
that were practically prisons, under isoletions 
the most pitiful, under contempts the most 
cruel, the Jewish family has maintained a vi- 
talitv and health which is at once a model to 
the other families of men among which it has 
been destined, or, should rather have said, 
permitted, to exist. The Jews are not free 
from proclivities to disease of a serious con- 
titational kind. They are comparatively free 
rom cousumption; they are comparatively 
free from arising from unchastity ; 
they are very free from those zymotic diseases 
x pestiléness, small-pox, measles, scarlet 
and such which carry off so 
‘the children of other races; they are 
1, that is tosay, they have been very 
®, from the diseases which spring from pov- 
y; and thoy are very free, that is to say, 
y bave been very free, from the diseases, 
ital of fatal, which spring from idleness, os- 
and luxury. ‘The particular heredi- 
disease from which they suffer is can- 
er. According to my experience they are 
nore disposed to that malady than either 
Saxon or Kelt, but it if not sufficiently wide- 
to atfect the general results of the 
tenacious life pertaming to them. For the 
benefits they have received in the way of life 
and health the Jewish family has been in- 
debted to wise sanitary laws and regulations 
equeathed to them from of old, to thrift and 
‘ovision for the morrew, to peacefulness of 
neart, to domestic virtue, and most of all to 
sobriety. It is bard to tell whether, when 
set free from every political and religious op- 
{ lett to make their own course in 
ppen competition with other peoples, receiving 
from their fathers the wealth of their past, 
wealth of wisdom, wealth of simple home- 
liness, wealth of riches, wealth of vitality, 
they will retain and bank the same treasures, 
or take out and squander all. At the present 
time it if the er of prophecy was 
pointing to the last-named fs Dr. Kichard- 
you, in #raser’s Magaztie. 
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Carpirr.—In 1798 the old Glamorganshire 
Canal from Merthyr to Cardiff—the proprio- 
tors of which still hoid their meetings at the 
latter place—was opened, and_its construction 
was due to the strong presumption that the 
black diamonds which Jay in the adjacent hills 
and valleys demanded more adequate means 
of conveyance for shipment than that afforded 
by wagons and mules, which had hitherto 
brought the coal down to Cardiff in sacks. The 
canal was no doubt looked upon as a great en- 
terprise, but it has since been dwarfed by 
other undertakings. The vessels that frequent 
the canal lock are necessarily of moderate 
cupacity, and the canal itself as a means of 
conveyance has been superseded to a large ex- 
tent by railways. But the promoters of this 
old auxiliary to Cardiff trade are deserving of 
remembrance, inasmuch as they were the first 
50 assist the development of what is now the 
chief port in the Bristol Channel. Capt. Smyth, 
Royal Navy, writing in 1840, said: ‘‘‘fhis 
port (Cardiff) was held to be in extreme 
activity half a century ago, when the compar- 
atively scanty supply of iron was brought 
down from the hills in wagons, each bringing 
two tons, drawn by four horses, and attended 
by amanandaboy., Even Mr. Bacon’s con- 
tract gunsin the American war were thus con- 
veyed for embarkation to the side of Gwlad 
Quay. * * * Coals at the same time were 
brought chiefly from Caerphilly Mountain in 
bags weighing from 100 to 130 pounds, on 
horses, mules, and asses, with a woman or lad 
driving two or three of them.’ Three years 
after the opening of the canal the population 
of the town, which still occupied its old site 
near the Taff, was 1,870. In 1839 the old West 
Bute Dock, built at an immense outlay by the 
late Marquis of Bute, a great land and coal 
owner in the neighborhood, was opened. This 
gave a great impetus to trade, the facilities of 
the port for coal shipments being very much 
increased by this sheet of water, which has an 
area of 20134 acres. The railways that were 
now made played an important part in the 
development of the port, and very soon the 
docking accommodation already provided was 
rendered inadequate, It became n to 
build a new dock, and the completion, in 1859, 
of the East Bute Dock by the same noble pro- 
prietor maris indeed an epoch in local his- 
tory, a fact which will be at once understood 
when it is pointed out that, whereas in 1851 
the population was 18,000, it had increased in 
1861 to over 80,000. The area of the new dock 
was 45 acres. In 1874 the total acreage of the 
Bute Docks had been brought up to 773 by 
the construction of the south basin. And now 
the port awaits the building by the present 
Marquis of Bute of another and a still larger 
dock.—Chambers’s Journal, 


Cuess.—About a century after the death 
of Mohammed (632) the Arabs, inspired by his 
teachings, had already made themselves mas- 
ters of agreat part of Asia—from the Indus 


to the Oxus, (Amou Daria,) the Caucasus, and 
the Black Sea—of the whole-northern coast of 
Africa, and all of Spain. From the latter 
country they invaded France, till Charles 
Martel infli between Tours and Poitiers, 
(782,) that ble defeat upon them which 
acy end sinew couquante in this direc- 
10n., uring ie century y a 

in Italy, conquered Sicily, a of South- 
ern Italy, advanced as far as Rome. 
On this immense territory conquered by them 
arose several States, in which the arts and 
sciences flourished, for-in the Middle Ages the 


Arabs were the representatives of civilization. 
They obtained a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences of the East and of ancient Greece, im- 
proved them. and carried them to the nations 
of Europe. The proof of this fact we may find 
in many Arabian terms adopted by all the 
European languages, such as alchemy, algebra, 
alcali, alcohol, almanac, &c. Among the arts 
which the Europeans owe to the Arabs we 
must count the game of chess, as is proved by 
the special terms employed in this game. The 
earliest mention of chess in Europe may be 
found in Italy, in the writings of Peter Da- 
mien, (Petrus Damiani, born 1007, died in 1072,) 


a monk of the Benedictine Order, and Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, who zealously exposed the 


vices of the lower and the luxury of the higher 
clergy.—Breniano’s Chess Monthly. . 


By Tue SasKaATCHEWAN.—The extensive 
region known as the third prairie steppe is 


quite different in character from those already 


described. Except on its northern border, 


along the banks of the North Saskatchewan, 
which forms a prolongation of the fertile belt, 
and onits still more fertile western border 


along the base of the Rocky Mountains, it will 
probably bo found unsuited for agriculture, 
though much of it is admirably adapted for 
grazing purposes. Only a small portion of the 
whole, comparatively speaking, may be said 
to be hopelessly barren. What has been called 
the Desert Section lies to the south-east of the 


Bow River and the South Saskatchewan, 
where the northern end of the great Ameri- 
can desert protrudes itself wedge-like to some 
distance north of the boundary line. It was 
across the middle section of this plateau that 
our course lay, in a scadacleantarer direction, 
from Battleford to Calgary. At the point 
where we struck it the escarpment which di- 
vides it from the second steppes was most 
sharply defined, being nothing less than the 
fine and bold ridge of the Eagle Hills, 
On ascending these hills we found that 
there was no descent 6n the other side, but 
that before us stretched a level prairie, whose 
difference in character as well as height from 
the prairie of the previous sieppe was at once 
aga South and west stretched a great 
yellow circle, but with no wooded purple 
ridge, as formerly, on the horizon, 1n 12 days 
of hard driving we crossed that plateau, trav- 
eling over what may be called one vast prairie 
field of almost uniform character, every acre 
of which seemed good for grazing. It was 
literally a ride across country, over great roll- 
ing plains of herbage and up gently swelling 
ridges, from whose summits there ever 
stretched westward the same hillowy sea of 
grass. Day after day much the same land- 
scape spread around, till one came to feelas if 
this sort of thing might go on forever. ‘The 
country can perhaps be best described as gen- 
erally presenting the appearance of a vast 
plain of grass, as boundless as the ocean, often 
with the same perfectly level and circular hori- 
zon, and with, if I may be allowed the words, a 
gently heaving swell of many miles in length. 
Sometimes again it has the hummocky appear- 
ance of a short, chopping sea, while at others its 
character changes, roiling into high, swelling 
ridges, covered to their summit with rich, 
thick grass. In the first two days the grass 
seemed richer than anything we had yet seen, 
in places reaching up to the horses’ bellies; but 
as we got on it grew shorter, showing more as 
stumpy tufts than as soft greensward. An 
ocean plain of ripe hay, dotted here and there 
with patches of golden wheat, marking the 
spots of greater moisture, and absolutely un- 
broken by hill, or rock, or tree, or bush, may 
convey some idea of the general coloring. It 
is a warm, yellowish gray, with a slight tinge 
of green, what is seen being the ripe 
heads of the tail grasses which conceal 
the often marvelously rich green ver- 
dure below. This illimitable hayficld 
is everywhere pitted by buffalo wallows, 
seamed by furrow-like and parallel buffalo 
trails, sprinkled with their chips or droppings, 
aud whitened with their bones. Youcan never 
go far without seeing the horned skull of this 
once famous dweller of the prairie bleaching 
inthesun. The wallows are saucer-like de- 
pressions in the ground, made by the buffaloes 
rubbing themselves: and so densely was this 
prairie filled with their innumerable herds that 
inmany places you will find these wallows 
every tew yards. The narrow trails beaten by 
their hoofs as they followed each other in line 
of march from one feeding ground to another 
are also of very frequent occurrence, as one 
painfully learns from the rough jolting they 
cause. They tend in a general direction north 
and south, and invariably lead by the shortest 
line from water to water. Where buffaloes 
feed oxen will fatten; the traces of their pres- 
ence are, therefore, always taken as a proof 
of nutritious grass. At the rate at which the 
Indians are now destroying them, it is calcu- 
lated that they will entirely disappear within 
the next 15 years.— The Contemporary Review, 
SHALL Jews Go East or West ?—It is 
an old saying that ‘‘every country has the 
Jews which it This is true in the 
sense thac the institutions and religion of the 
country which the Jew may have adopted as 
his home no doubt exercise an influence upon 
his character. Thus, in Russia, where he is 
surrounded by religious superstition and fanat- 
icism, he 1s naturally confirmed in the preju- 
dice and bigotry of his own religion. Ina 
country where freedom is unknown he remains 
relatively ignorant and servile; but he escapes 
the dangers of indifferentism, and retains a 
simplicity of character and of faith and a 
capacity of aspiration which are incompatible 
with a high state of so-called civilization. 
Upon purely moral grounds, and putting his 
material 
lose more than he would gain by being sud- 
denly launched upon that chaos of enlightened 
competition and thought which characterizes 
the most progressive nation in the world; 
and the men whom [ have met in East- 
ern Europe who were the most devoted to 
their race, and most ardent in their re- 
ligion, were of the same opinion. The very 
exigencies which successful competition in- 
volves in America are incompatible with the 
due observance of the requirements of their 
religion, which render it necessary that Jews 
should live in communities. The preparation 
of the Kosher food, the observance of the Sab- 
bath, the attendance at the synagogue, are all 
impossible if the only meat procurable is pork ; 
anenagement as a laborer involves working 
on the Saturday, and the nearest Jewish con- 
sregation is 500 miles distant. in Russia, Po- 
ad and Roumania there are about 5,000,000 
of Jews; of those three-fourths, if not more, 
are orthodox, and this has resulted mainly 
from their living together in large communi- 
ties, and from the powerful influence wielded 
by the rabbis. [n order to maintain tho race 
distinction, and the strong relizious sentiments 
by which they are animated, it is felt that emi- 
gration to any country is undesirable where 
they cannothope to live together in masses, and 
s0 retain their exclusive character, both in 
race and religion; and it is for this reason that 
the inclination has been so strongly expressed 
by ali classes, except the richest, in favor of 
colonization on a large scale in Syria. TThero 
are, even among the iess orthodox, those who, 
while they condemn the bigotry of the ‘ex 
treme” party—I do not by this term include 
the Chasidion, or anti-progressionists—are still 
in favor of an Eastern rather than a Western 
emigration, because they are penetrated with 
the conviction that the mission of the people of 
Israel has been to maintain intact the mono- 
theistic idea, and that this will be lost 
under the disintegrating influences of 
Western materialism. It is being daily 
proved, say they, that Christianity can- 
not prevail against new modes of thought; 
that even in non-Protestant countries, where 
the Trinitarian idea is degraded pictorially 
into a Godhead represented by three separate 
persons, infidelity is now muking rapid strides; 
and that the only vital force that can be op- 
posed to it is to be found in a race whose very 
existence is bound up with the name of Jeho- 
vah, whose. raison d’étre is, so to speak, the 
conservation of the — embodied in that 
name amid all peoples and in all lands, and the 
final trinmph of that principle under the 
auspices of a Messiah. According to this 
thought, the Jews, as a race, are the protest 
against materialism, the living witness of a 
living God, and as such they must be pre- 
served in their tribal character till the long- 
wished-for day. And this can most surely be 
done in that land where He first revealed Him- 
self to them, and where they believe that they 
are again destined to worship Him under the 
roof-tree of His restored temple.—Lawrence 
Oliphant, in the Nineteenth Century. 


deserves.”’ 


interests aside, 1 believe he wouid 


Victor EmMmANvEL’s Bracks.—There is 
one anecdote of Victor Emmanuel which is 
very likely apocryphal, but which bas always 
struck us as specially characteristic. The 
story has it that the King, when on a visit to 


Paris, went into a shop to buy a pair of braces, 
and was addressed with the inevitable ‘Ft 
avec ca, Monsieur ?’—-‘‘ What is the next ar- 
ticle, Sir?’ of the Paris tradesman. ‘‘ Avec ya, 
Morsieur,’’ he renlied. ‘ie suanends mon pan- 


ing. 


The Hew-Hork Gimes, Sunday, September 24, 1882.----Quadruple Speet. 


talon,” It was both prompter and more po- 


lite than the repartee, also to a “ marchand de 
Paris,” which one of his ancestors is said to 
have thought of as he left the city, and, what 
is more, in a transferred sense it expressed the 
speaker’s character well. He always used 
everything for its direct and obvious purpose, 


and this was, no doubt, the secret of his aston- 
ishing success,—-Zhe Saturday Review. 


Epear, Epmunp, Epwarp.—The word 
Edgar, originally Eadgar, may be roughly 
translated as equivalent to Noble Spear, or 


perhaps rather to Spear-noble or Noble Spear- 


man; for exactly to render it in modern Eng- 


lish would be as difficult as exactly to rendér 
Sophocles or Anaxagoras. “It is thus a true 
old English name, composed entirely of Eng- 
lish elements, without any foreign admixture 


whatever, And now the question arises, How 


does a modern Englishman come to bear this 


truly English name? We know that immedi- 
ately after the Norman conquest almost all our 
original Christian names went suddenly out 


of fashion; and that every Godric or Wulfsigo 
in the land began to call his children after the 
Williams, Walters, Roberts, Rogers, Ralph, 


and Richards who had come over in the train 
of the Conqueror. Most of these new-fangled 
forms (asI have before pointed out) were Old 
High German, taken into Gaul by the Franks, 
corrupted on the lips of the Celtic Neustrian 
peasantry, and further degraded by the Scan- 
(inavian settlers in Normandy, <A _ few, 
however, like Arthur, Owen, and Alan, were 
breton Welsh. At the same time, the new 
lords of the English manors also introduced a 
number of Scriptural names, such as Johan or 
John, Thomas, Simon, Stephen, Piers, or 
Peter, James, and Matthew. 1 hese new names 
wholly crushed out the Authelreds and Atlf- 
wards of pre-Norman days, as well as the once 
fashionable Harolds, Swegens, Olafs, and Erics, 
which the English had borrowed from their 
Danish lords; so that when we think nowa- 
days of medieval England, Guy and Gilbert, 
Hugh and Geoffrey, Wat and Perkin, not Dud- 
da or Adlfstan, are the typical sounds that rise 
instinctively to our lips. There were oply 
two genuine English forms that really 
survived the great revolution in nomen- 
clature of the eleventh century. Those 
names were Eadward and Kadmund; 
and they owed their continued existence 
entirely to the personal favor of Henry III. 
That superstitious and futile Angevin took it 
into his head to venerate above ail other saints 
the only two saintly, or half-saintly, English 
Kings, doubtless because he hoped, after his 
craven fashion, to be canonized and worshiped 
in his turn as they were. (I don’t often find 
myself in the same boat with Mr. Freeman, 
but [ confess to a personal animosity against 
Henry JU.) Well, to further this sanctimoni- 
ous scheme, Henry pulled down the great ab- 
bey of Edward the Confessor at Westminster 
and rebuilt in its place the noble church that 
ve all know so well; andin it he placed the 
shrine of Hhdward, as he hoped some other 
King would hereafter placea shrine to hisown 
saintship; also, he called his eldest son, Kd- 
ward I, by the Confessor’s name, while 
his second s0n, Edward Crouchback, 
Karl of Lancaster, was christened, in 
honor of St. Edmund of East Anglia, the 
local under King of Norfolk and Suffolk, who 
was killed by the Danes during the first 
heathen invasion, and was accounted ever 
after as the patron saint of the Eastern 
counties, with his great shrine at Bury St, 
Edmunds. ‘hese are the first two instances, 
and almost the only instances 1 know, where 
men of Norman or Angevin descent were 
ever called by native English names. The 
royal example, however, soon proved conta- 
gious; and when once Edward and Edmund 
were recognized as forming part of the regular 
dynastic list, they soon spread down again to 
all classes of the people. Throughout the 
whole of the middle ages, thev were the only 
two living English names; even Alfred and 
Edwin, now so common, having become tem- 
porarily obsolete. As a proaf we may all see 
that Mdwards and Edmtinds are familiar sur- 
nawes; but nobody ever met with an Alfreds 
oran Edwins. ‘lhe two first were ordinary 
Christian names, during the age when sur- 
names were being fixed, and so they gave rise 
to patronymies; but the two last were then 
practically dead, and so they never brought 
forth a filial form.—Zhe Cornhill Magazine. 


TRAINING Orr.—In the present eager 
struggle for existence, still more in the ambi- 
tious race for pre-eminence, overwork is man- 
ifesting itself on all sides, and in all positions 
in life. Overstudy is telling upon our students 
in this crazy age of examinations, when every 
person has to be aperambulating encyclope- 
dia, no matter what the state of the physique 
when the educational course has terminated, 
The number of cases of self-destruction from 
anxiety and nervousness among young men 
preparing for modern examinations is appall- 
Of old the young man who had “ over- 
studied” was a weak-minded youth, whose 
brain broke down before an ordinary com- 
monplace educational course, easily sur- 
mounted by an average mtellect. Now if 
isno uncommon thing to know young men 
who complain that they no longer feel an in- 
terest in their work, and that they cannot re- 
member what they read: that their sleep is 
broken, and that they no longer possess the 

ower of self-control they once enjoyed. 
Vhen such loss of selt-control is found along 
with periods of deep depression, then the 
temptation to suicide may become irresistable, 
Such breakdowns after a more or less brilliant 
scholastic career are, unfortunately, now no 
uncommon event. Indeed, it may be laid down 
asa broad rule for the guidance of youthful stu- 
dents thatso soon as the interest in their studies 
flags, or the memory is becoming less retentive, 
they are distinctly overworking. In athletics the 
terms used are to ‘train on,” and to * train 
off.’ To **train on” indicates growing power 
and increasing fitness for exertion; in other 
words, *‘improvement,” To ‘train off” sig- 
nifles waning power, or “falling off’ in capac- 
ity. So long, then, as study carries with it 
waxing capacity, it is ‘* work,” when, on the 
other hand, the student feels ‘training off,” 
then the boundary bas been passed and the 
domain of ‘‘overwork” entered. Still more 
urgent does the case become when, along with 
asense of waning power, the sleep is broken 
and uunrefreshing, or the digestion is upset, 
The danger signals have, indeed, been run 
through, in railway phraseology, when these 
things are experienced. Such are the usual 
phenomena of overwork, manifested along 
with symptoms peculiar to each case.—Good 
Words. 


LAKE KATRINE 
glimmer of soft light steals across, and then 
wovds and hills seem to 


‘The rain ceases, and a 


shake themselves free 
of the downpour and shyly reveal tbemselves, 
while 
‘Katrine, in her mirror blue, 
Gives back the shagey banks more true.” 

. ° Pw 
Perhaps the great charin of Loch Katrine is 
the deep, beautiful blue of Then 
there is the seclusion of the lake, the perpetual 
calm that rests upon it, broken only by the 
fussy, noisy steamer and the never-ending file 
of tourists. Andexcept tor these never was 
the solitude so intense as to-day. Jitzjames 
might sound his bugle-horn, but would only 
hear .the echo for his pains. Clan Alpin’s 
warriors, where are they? The flery cross 
would find no clansman to carry it. Clan 
Alpin, indeed, owes its existence to the imag- 
ination of Scott, but if there is any vraisem- 
blance in his picture of those times, when 

** Each valley, each sequestered gien, 
Muster’'d its little horde of men,” 

there has surely been a great progress toward 
depopulation since then. ‘Toward the head of 
the lake the hills assume a wilder and more 
savage aspect, with torrents foaming down 
their sides, a fine chocolate-cream color from 
the effect of the downpour we have just under- 
gone; and there, in a sheltered nook, is the in- 
evitable hotel, its little knot of loiterers in the 
porch, its waiters on the lookout for fresh ar- 
rivals, while the departing guests are gathered 
about tkeir piles of baggage.—All the Year 
Round, 


her waters, 


Snorrine.—A. lucky capture of Spanish 
galleons, Jaden with choice snuffs from the 
Havannab, had inaugurated the reign of 
Queen Anne, and been the means of introduc- 
ing into England the continental fashion of 
snuff-taking. Wagon-loads of the “ titillating 
dust’’ thus imported being publicly sold at 3d. 
and 4d. a pound, the box soon rivaled, and 


at length eclipsed, the pipe. Sir Plume, “ of 
amber snuff justly vain,” became a character, 


and was kept in countenance as wellgby ‘‘ the | 


fair” at the drawing-room as the chairman in 
tho strects. To parody a _ well-known line, 
‘Snuff ruled the Court, the camp, tho grove.” 
Snuff-taking was elevated to the rank of a 
passion by the wits ani beaux of society. To 


offer a box gracofully became an educational!’ 


requirement, and a general flourish of snuff- 
boxes took place, if not ‘allover the land’’ 


as Cowper said, at least from Pall Mall to the 


‘Change. A pinch to conciliate, a pinch to 
contemn; a pinch gave pungency to the jest, 
a relish to the sarcasm, and equally served to 
cover embarrassment and chagrin. Talley- 
rand used to say—and he was & seur—that 
the snuff-box was essential to all great poli- 


ticians, as time for thought in answering awk- 


ward questions was gained in taking, or pre- 
tending to take, a pinch, Certainly Prince 
Metternich was devoted to the box, and 
diplomatists generally appear to have viewed 
it with favor, as well, indeed, they might, 
when some £8,000 or £9,000 were expended in 


the purchase of boxes for presentation to for- 
eign Ministers at the coronation of George IV. 
—Belgravia, 


ee 
STORM ON LAKE ASQUAH. 


* * * * * wm * 


Thunderous and vast, a fire-veined darkness 
swept 
Over the rough, pine-bearded Asquam range; 
A wrath of tempest, wonderful and strange, 
From peak to peak the cloudy giant stepped. 


One moment, as if challenging the storm, 
Chocorua’s tall, defiant sentinel 
Looked from his watch-tower; then the shadow 


fell, 
And the wild rain-drift blotted out his form. 


And over all the still, unhidden sun, 
Weaving its light through slant-blown veils of 
rain, 
Smiled on the trouble, as hope smiles on pain, 
And, when the tumult and the strife were done, 


With one foot on the lake and one on land, 
Framing within his crescent’s tinted streak 
A tar-off picture of the Melvin peak, 
Spent broken clouds the rainbow’s angel spanned. 
—lrom Jonn Greenleaf Whittier’s Poem, in the 
Atlantic for October. 
—_— oe 


Eneuish SprmirvuaA. Darkness. — To 
draw a perfect circle on paper is one thing; 
to carry it out in stone is another. Abstract 
mental conceptions are always imperfectly 
realized in concrete human works. The Church 
on the eternal shore has no admixtures of evil 
with good; the Church in this world is the 
field of wheat and tares. The Cathari of old 
andthe Puritans since were impatient of this 
mystery of the long-suffering of God. It is 
well to bear this in mind when we judge of 
any men or works outside of the divine organ- 
ization and unity of the faith. If good and 
evil ba mingled in the Church divinely found- 
ed and divinely guided, what may we not look 


to find in any system which is of human 
origin, and dependent on the _ instability 
of man? Water cannot rise above its source. 
The first observation I would make ou the 
Salvation Army is that it could never have 
existed but for the spiritual desolation of Eng- 
land: for to our own country my remarks will 
be confined, In the reign of Elizabeth the 
whole people, excepting the Catholics who re- 
be steadfast, were nominally within the 
Established Church, The Brownists began the 
separation of what Mr. Skeats has called ‘‘ the 
Free Churches,”’ These Nonconformist bodies, 
continually multiplying, claim at this day to 
divide the population of England equally with 
the Anghcan Church. In truth, if we separate 
those who are explicitly Anglican from the 
multitudes who are only passively and nomi- 
nally Anglican, and those who are explicitly 
Noncomformists of every kind from those who 
are only passively and nominally Noncom- 
formists, there will be a residuum on 
both sides of millions, over whom re- 
ligion has no power. They live and 
die outside of any religious body. 
When an attempt was made, some 40 years 
ago, to ascertain the extent of church-room in 
London, it was computed that all the existing 
places of worship, giving to each three ser- 
vices on Sunday, would provide for about 800,- 
060 persons, The population of London was 
then under 2,000,000; itis now nearly 4,000,- 
000. And great as the efforts of church-build- 
ing have been, the proportion of church-room 
is certainly not greater than it was; it is al- 
most certainly less, for the population has in- 
creased more rapidly than the church-room, 
What, then, is the spirituai desolation of Lon- 
don? Let any man stand on the. high north- 
ern ridge which commands London from west 
to east and ask himself: How many in this 
teeming, seething whirlpool of men have never 
been baptized? have never been taught the 
Christian faith? never set foot in a church? 
flow many are !iving ignorantly in sin? how 
many with full knowledge are breaking 
the laws of God? What multitudes are 
blinded or besotted or maddened by drink? 
What sins of every kind and dye, and beyond 
all count, are committed day and night? It 
would surely be within the truth to say that 
half the population in London are practically 
without Christ and without God in the world. 
If this be so, then at once we can see how and 
why the Salvation Army exists. Ip a popu- 
lation fall of faith and religious life it could 
have no place. There would be no need to 
supply, no conscious craving to satisfy, no 
spiritual desolation to break up. Its good tid- 
ings would be already known, and its warn- 
ings daily anticipated. A watchman’s rattle 
is good at midnight when men are sleeping; it 
is needless at noonday when men are wide 
awake. We may in some degree measure the 
need for it by the response it has elicited. ‘The 
spiritual desolation of London alone would 
make the Salvation Army possible. In pass- 
ing by railroad through Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, the multitude of spires, 
steeples, towers, bell-turrets, gables, and roofs 
with crosses and other tokens of religion must 
force itself upon the least observant eye. 
Where would the knowledge of God and of 
the name of our Kedeemer have been now 
but for the zeal and activity of the many irre- 
concilable and often conflicting bodies who 
have reared and sustained these places of 
Christian worship‘ Nevertheless, how great 
a multitude in all these cities and towns never 
set a foot in church or meeting-house. So 
again, throughout the Provinces of England 
and Wales, there are, it is to be feared, mil- 
lions living without faith and in sin.—(Cardi- 
nal Manning, in the Contemporary Review. 


Across THE ALPs.—Cattle-drovers in 
their journeys over the Alps often fall vic- 
At certain times of the 
year they literally carry their lives in their 
hands. A volume might bo filled with a his- 
tory of their adventures. When the weather is 
threatening they take with them spades to dig 
their cattle out of snow-drifts, and, in case of 
need, to dig out each other. In the Winter of 
1880 I traveled from Airolo to Locarfio with 
an Italian drover, who gave me a graphic de- 
scription of the way in which, a few weeks be- 
fore, he had lost half a drove of oxen by an 
avalanche in the Val de Tremola. This man 
spent all his working life on the St. Gothard 
road, No sooner had he driven one lot of 
oxen from Lombardy to Zurich than he 
returned by diligence and rail to ‘Turin 
for another lot, The journey occu- 
pied a fortnight, and he was on_ the 
move all the year round. In Summer he 
traveled by night, in Winter by day. ‘The 
man led a wild free life and was the very pic- 
ture of health; but be looked forward with 


tims to avalanches. 


, great satisfaction to the time when the comple- 


tion of the St. Gothard Railway should enable 
him to ride through, instead of over, the moun- 
tain—a satisfaction in which, if the question 
could have been put to them, bis cattle would 
doubtless have participated. Many instances 
of the deadly perils that beset Winter wan- 
derors on the Alps are on record. In March, 
1596, three drovers and 45 horses were killed 
by a single avalanche in the Septimer Pass. 
In the same year a like tate befell seven men 
and 210 horses on the Umbrail, a place where, 
both before and since, many lives of man and 
beast have been sacrificedin thesame way. The 
French troops, in their passage of the Alps in 
1800, suffered much from avalanches. Mac- 
donald. who led bis division over the Splugen, 
lost whole columns, A drummer, thrown by 
the wind ofa Staublawine down a precipice, 
alighted on soft snow, and was unhurt. His 
comrades heard his cries for help; but the 

recipice was so deep that they could do noth- 
ing for him, and the poor wretch perished mis- 
erably of hunger and cold. In November, 
1478, 10,000 Swiss marched over the Helvetic 
Alps to take part in the campaign that ended 
in the ‘crowning victorv” of Giornico. The 
advance guard of this force, as it crossed the 
St, Gothard Pass, lost 60 men by an avalanche, 
Twenty-one years thereafter a hundred French 
soldiers were destroyed by a similar ¢catastro- 
phe as they crossed the St. Bernard into Italy. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine, 


ANIMAL LEGATEES,—Capt. Hartmann, a 
retired officer, well known in Jamaica, and 
noted for his fondness for animals, was as brave 
a fellow as here and there one meets; but 
while he did not fear death, he was possessed 
with a groat dread of being buried alive, and 
made sure of escaping premature interment 
by ordering his body to be kept in an open 
coffin till the last moment possible, when his 
head was to be cut off by a surgeon, who was 
to be paid £10 for performing the operation. 
That he considered life itself a great blessing, 
was further shown by his appointing a person 
ta look after his dows, gata. and birds. and see 


|} tions in 


they wanted for nothing; while for the many 


horses, mules, and asses calling him master, 
they were to be released from labor for ever- 
more, and made free of his acres of grazing- 
ground as long as they lived. When the last 
of these animal legatees dies, and not until 
then, the estate is to be realized, and the pro- 
ceeds handed over to the Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals.—Chambers’s 


Journal, 


Jackson’s Otp SErRvants.—Visiting the 
Hermitage not long ago, I found two old ser- 


vants whe had belonged to Gen. Jackson and 
had never left the place where they were born. 
Not those of the old hero’s own blood could 


feel greater pride of birth or a more religious 
reverence for his name. The present incum- 
bent at the Hermitage is a lady in feeble 


health who never receives visitors, So Aunt 


Gracie was our cicerone. That Gen. Jackson 


was the greatest man that ever lived is as fixed 


in her mind as the eyes in her head, and she 
feels that his lightest word has a value de- 
manding caution and dignity in her repetition. 


She took us through the house, showing 
us her master’s books and sword and favorite 


chair, this last comfortably facing Washing- 
ton’s arm-chair, so that neither n be moved 
an inchif ever the two great ghosts want to 
talk together in the dim old room. Then we 
went through the old-fashioned garden, neg- 
lected with a method, one might say, so pleas- 
ing was it in its wanton growth and negiected 
wealth of roses. We seated ourselves on the 
granite steps of the tomb, under the dome with 
its Corinthian pillars, planued by the restless 
brain it covered, and read the inscriptions on 
the two flat slabs—the one long and of a pa- 
thetic eloquence, the other bearing only the 
name ‘*‘ Andrew Jackson’ across its surface. 
‘He said if dar was mo’ ter tell, history would 
tell it,’? said Aunt Gracie in a solemn voice, 
By this time her husband, Uncle Alfred, ragged 
hat in hand, had joined us from the field 

‘He was a great company-keeper, de General 
was,” said Uncle Alfred; ‘the always kep’ de 
front do’ open. Never made no difference be- 
tween rich an’ po’, pervided dey had behavior. 
You know dar’s a heap o’ difference betwixt 
jist a man an’a gentleman.’’ Uncle Alfred 
was evidently a tremendous old aristocrat, 
‘*De General never got mad,” he said, ** unless 
you disputed him an’ he found you was on de 
realities; den his blood would rise.” This was 
rather obscure, but we inferred from it that 
the General only *‘ got mad” when he perceived 
that his opponent was in the right. Inanswer 
to an inquiry of how Christmas was spent at the 
Hermitage, Aunt Gracie, by way of impressing 
us with the general elegance of things under 
the old régime, declared loftily that ‘it was 
Christmas all de year roun’.” But Uncle Al- 
fred came in with, ‘‘Den de real Christmas, 
dat was a time. We would all go up to de 
house jes’ like a troop of soldiers. 1s’ Rachel 
she would gib de women presents, an’ de Gen- 
eral would gib de men sto’-clothes, an’ head- 
handkerchers, an’ terbaccer. Den we would 
draw rations fur de week’s holiday—flour an’ 
sugar an’ coffee an’ tea. An’ we would walk 
roun’ de house singin’, de General a buwin’ an’ 
a-wavin’ his hat at de front do’. An’ by de time 
we had got roun’ to de back do’, dar he was to 
receive our greetin’s.” ‘*He didn’t have a ser- 
vant but would ’a’ died for him,” said Aunt 
Gracie softly. The Hermitage is not paid for, 
and when an appropriation for the State debt 
was voted on, not long ago, old Alfred got all 
the negroes within his influence to vote for it 
‘*for the suke of Gen. Jackson’s home and 
honor.”’—Lippincott for October. 


Ratston’s Summer Home.—The Ral- 
ston house, at Belmont, now in the possession 
of Senator Sharon, is that perhaps having the 
greatest interest of all. The remarkable man 
who built it was of the traditional California 
type in its most astonishing development. 
Starting from an humble origin, he became a 
forwarder of every brilliant scheme of improve- 
ment, public and private, and conducted a 
hundred projects to success which in other 


hands would have been sheer folly. He ar- 
rived thus at an unbounded confidence in his 
star. Entangled finally while Cashier of the 
Bank of California, ho handed in his resigna- 
tion to the Directors one day, and went down 
to the public baths near the Potrero. A 
strong, athletic man, in the prime of life, he 
swam out half a mile into the bay—for re- 
freshment in his troubles, as. some say, but, as 
the general opinion is, with the deliberate pur- 
pose of suicide—and was never again seen 
alive. The house that was his is notched into 
a hill-side, in a rolling country, much pleas- 
anter than the plain at Menlo Park. A pretty 
gorge behind it isdammed at a certain level 
to furnish the water supphy. There are gas- 
works, a bowling-alley, and an elaborate 
Turkish bath among the outbuildings, and a 
grange-like barn of solid stone, ivy-grown 
now, which cost $80,900. As to the immense 
residence itself, that is of wood, white, in the 
usual fashion. With its numerous stories and 
windows, it is not unlike a large country 
hotel witnout, but its peculiar arrangements 
and great spaciousness within make it quite 
palatial. The principal rooms open into one 
another by glass partitions, which can be 
rolled away. There is no crowding through 
doorways. There is an arcade in the 
story above, around the grand _ stair- 
case, with a belustrade, and tribunes pro- 
jecting from the balustrade, in which young 
women in pink and corn-color at an evening 
party must look particularly houri-like. What 
in any other house would be the ordinary ver- 
anda is here a delightful promenade, glazed 
in, provided with easy furniture and a par- 
quetry floor. Then comes a tier of such main 
apartments as a drawing-room and library; 
then a parallel tier, of which one is a great 
gallery, entirely faced with mirrors. There 
are a piano, mantels, and stair-posts of Cali- 
fornia laurel.—\Y¥. Hi. Bishop, in Harper for 
( ictober. 

Why an EnGuisamMan Must Finn THe 
Nort Po.ie.—It is natural that, as long as 
other nations continue the task of arctic ex- 
ploration, Englishmen will and must take their 
share of the work. Even if it could be mathe- 
matically demonstrated that nothing could be 
gained by reaching the north pole, it would 
still seem worth while to get there before any- 
body else. A maritime nation must cherish 
its reputation for enterprise, and spare no ef- 
fort to keep up the spirits of its seamen. The 
English sailors’ cheerful contempt for for- 
eigners is, no doubt, unphilosophica!l and even 
barbarous. [6 is a bad instance of the ‘* patri- 
otie bias’ which, to the sorrow of many worthy 
persons, will not allow men to look at life all 
round withont prejudice. Nevertheless it has 
its uses. ‘This conviction of superiority would 
receive a heavy blow if England allowed her- 
self to be once for all outstripped by other na- 
aretic exploration, if a Swedish or 
Amerivan crew were 
north pole—which pace Capt. Nares is not im- 
possibin-—1t would amount aimost to a deposi- 
tion of a 
would be «x siill greater humiliation if the feat 
were doue by aecrew of mere Mediterranean 
seamen, even though they were Dalmatians,— 
Tie satirday Nevier. 


Rerormep Juparsm.—The main aim of 
reformed Judaism may be called the denation- 
alization of the Jewish religion. It desires 
that no part of Judaism should be without a 
directly religious significance, Its primary 
demand is that no law should be held binding, 
no rite be observed, no ceremony perpet- 
uated, merely for the sake of maintaining the 
national as distinct from the religious unity. 


[It even goes a step further, and demands that 
no ordinance should be carried out, whatever 
its supposed origin may be, which in itself, 
and viewed apart from its origin, does not 
possess an essentially religious character. ‘The 
effect of this demand, if fully realized, would 
be that Judaism would become a religion, and 
nothing more than a religion; it is a develop- 
ment of the doctrine of modern Jewish or- 
thodoxy, as laid down by Dr. H. Adler, that 
‘* the great bond whick unites Israel is not one 
of race, but the bond of a common religion.’’ 
Its realization would put Judaism on the 
same religious footing as Christianity, and 
would involve the removal of the present pre- 
liminary obstacle in the way of the diffusion 
(not yet desired by all reformers) of the whole 
Jewish religion beyond the limits of the Jew- 
ish race.—Claude Montefiore, in the Contem- 
porary Review, 


TRAVELING IN THE TRANSVAAL. — 
Wagon-traveling, with the traveler’s own 
oxen, is very slow work, not averaging more 
than from 10 to 12 miles a day, but as such an 
expedition as I have suggested is only made 
for the sake of health, the rate of traveling is 
not material; and when once a traveler has 
got into a district which is suitable to him, he 


is in no hurry to get out of it. A good supply 
of books should, of course, be taken: and 
some practical in. of skinning birds 
and preserving akins and insects is interesting 


absolutely to reach the | 


and useful, as much has still to be learned re- 
specting the natural hitory of South africa, 

l information respecting the requisite stores 
to be carried can be obtained on 
tinned soups, meats, and 
and preserved milk and butter can 
be purchased better and cheaper in 


England than in the colonies. Good English 


tea is also a great luxury. The travelers must 
make their own arrangements for the liquors 
which they severally affect, remembering, of 
course, that the less the bulk the easier tne 
carriage. A good water-filter is the -most 
useful article; and the water which is drank 


on the expedition should be both boiled and 
filtered beforehand, gs it is often full of minute 


animalcules, which li¥e and breed In the bodies 
of those who drink it. If all these precautions 
be taken, an expedition in an ox wnrgon 
through the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal may be confidently relied on as an enjoy- 


able and health-giving way of spending threo 
or four months,—Winiers Abroad—R, U. 
Otter. 


In Queen Carorine’s Trarn.—An Eng- 
lish lady residing at Florence sent home 
some very strange and uosatisfactory tidings 


of the Princess, She said that a smail piace 


called Borgo St. Domino, three days’ journey 


from Florence, she was surprised to come up 
with a whole rabble route belonging to the 
Princess of Wales. ‘* This consisted of 24 per- 
sons in all—6 carriages anda baggage wagon, 


I sawno face that I knew; many Italians and 


strange-looking persons of various nations; one 
fat woman, 1 heard there was one other fe- 
male, but did not see her; some said it was the 
Princess herself, but Ido not believe it was. 
There were seven piebald horses and two little 
cream-colored ponies that I well remember to 
have seen at Milan, and two very fine horses 
that drew a chariot, which was entirely cov- 
ered up. On passing one of the servants who 
had a better appearance than the rest and 
seemed one of the principal persons, I inquired 
after her Royal Highness’s health, and ex- 
pressed uve? happy to hear she was well, 
but asked no other questions whatever. My 
servants told me that some of these persons 
declared they were going to join their mis- 
tress at Pisa, others said they were going to 
the sea coast to embark for America, 
others that her Royal Highness was 
at Rome; but they all differed in their 
statements, and were evidently a low set of 
people. Many of the women were dressed up 
like itinerant show-players, and altogether 
looked quite unfit to be her attendants. 1 did 
not see any person that I mistook for a gentile- 
man; but my maids told me that they saw 
several men dressed in uniforms and swords, 
who looked like pages. I cannot tell you how 
strange it seemed to me to fall in with all this 
motley crew.’’ The Italians here referred to 
were the notorious Kergami and his relatives. 
Bergami was of very humbleextraction. The 
Priacess took him into her service in an infe- 
rior position; but gradually he rose to be her 
chamberlain, and was allowed todine at her 
table. His sister, a professed Countess Oldi, 
was also introduced to the Princess, and the 
two acquired great influence over her. The 
Princess’s relations with Bergami caused great 
scandal; and although they were not criminal 
they were of a far too familiar character for 
one in the position of the’Princess. Much, of 
course, was heard of Bergami in the memora- 
ble trial of the Queen, which took place some 
years later.—Lelgravia. 


spot, but 
vegetables, 


THe BRIOCHE AND THE OLARET.—Mey- 
erbeer was once ina Berlin keller where they 
sell those small tempting delicacies which as- 
sist the consumption of wine. Having hada 
little Brddchen, (a small anchovy sandwich,) 
and still feeling a little appetite, he approached 
the bar-maid—I guarantee the fact, because [ 
heard it—and asked: ‘‘ Could he have a quar- 
ter Bréddchen?’ (Ein Viertels Brdéddchen.) 
When the bar-maid said they did not sell quar- 


ters, he went off disappointed, walked up and 
down for full twoto three minutes, and having 
then taken a violent resolution, he again ad- 
dressed the bar-maid, inquiring could he have 
half aone? Again she refused, mentioning 
that the rule of the house was never to sell less 
than a whole sandwich. Meyerbeer reflected, 
walked up and down ‘several times, and 
then went away without taking another 
one, whole or part. Here in London, when 
he was suffering from the climate and 
from the water which he drank, I advised 
him to drink good claret, such as he used to 
have in Paris, and hisanswer was: ‘‘ Y pensez- 
vous? do you know what claret costs in this 
country ? I could not get a bottle under 8s. or 
4s.!’ Andhe did not haveit! On the other 
hand, the expenses which he willingly incurred 
for his operas are weli known. Even at the 
height of his fame, when after having pro- 
duced the number of brilliant grand operas 
before mentioned, he took it into his head to 
write for the Opéra Comique ‘ L’Etoile du 
Nord,” ‘‘Dinorah,” and so on, he contracted 
to pay the maximum of the receipts to the 
manager for 60 nights, that is to say, be guar- 
anteed 6,000f. a night (then the maxi- 
mum) whether the sale of tickets brought as 
much or not. One opera brought that sum 
only 13 nights, and for 47 nights he bad to fill 
up the gap in the treasurer’s book. Then he 
increased the success by ali possible financial 
means, such as a mise en scéne of the most ex- 
traordinary kind, press articles, and so on,— 
Temple Bar. 


Hats rs Cuurcues.—Jewish congrega- 
tions worship with their heads covered; so do 
the Quakers, although St. Paul's injunctions 
on the matter are clearly condemnatory of the 
practice. The Puritans of the Commonwealth 


would seem to have kept their hats on whether | 


preaching or being preached to, since Pepys’s 
notes hearing a simple clergyman exclaiming 


against men wearing their hats in the church, 
and a year afterward (1662) writes: ‘‘To the 
french Church in the Savoy. and there they 
have the Common Prayer-book, read in 
French, and which I never saw before, ihe 
minister do preach with his hat off, I suppose 
in further conformity with our Church.” 
William I{I. rather scandalized his church- 
going subjects by following Lutch custom, 
and keeping his head covered in church, and 
when it did please him to doff his ponderous 
hat during the service he invariably donned 
itas the preacher mounted the pulpit stairs. 
When Bossuet, at the age of 14, treated the 
gay sinners of the Hotel de Rambouillet toa 
midnight sermon, Voltaire sat it out with his 
hat on, but uncovering when the boy preacher 
had finished Lowed low before him, saying: 
“Sir, | never heard aman preach at once so 
early an: so lave.” —All the Year Round, 


Deacon Bropre.—The somewhat famous 
trial of Deacon Brodie for house-breaking oc- 
curred in 1788,and Erskine was his counsel. 


; , | ‘l- | It was indeed a curious fact that an apparently 
iwitish sailor from his place. it | 


respe table member of the Edinburgh Town 


; Council should have been an habitual criminal, 


and should for so long a time have succeeded 
in maintaining his position, even after his 
delinquencies were more than _ suspected. 
His business as a cabinet-maker probably gave 
him peculiar facilities for his other occupation, 
of which he was not slow to take advantage. 
He was found guilty and executed, but had 
very nearly escaped being arrested, and it is 
said that arrangements had been made for his 
resuscitation after he had been hanged, which 
did not succeed, and so the Deacon failed to 
** cheat the woodie.’? The story would make 
an excellent subject for such a writer as Ga- 
boriau was, and, indeed, the incidents of such 
a double life have furnished, in more than one 
instance, the materials for a sensational fic- 
tion.— The Saturday Review. 


“Gop TemMPERS THE Wrnp.’’—In Her- 
bert’s collection of maxims, published under 
the title of ‘‘Jacula Prudentum,” there is in- 
cluded the beautiful proverb which tells us 


that ‘* To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind | 


This proverb was adopted and | 
improved by Sterne, from whose ‘ Sentimen- 


by measure.”’ 


tal Journey” we learn that ‘‘God tempers the 


wind to the shorn lamb’’—a formin which the | 


proverb has passed into the inner sanctuary of 
our religious thought.—Chambers’s Journal, 


A Woman Must se Uncovered IN 
Court.—At the trial of Mrs. Turner as an ac- 
cessory tothe murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, Sir Edward Coke ordered the prisoner 
to remove her hat, saying: ‘‘ A woman may 


be covered in church, but not when ar- 
raigned in a court of justice.” The = ac- 
cused tartly commenting on the singular- 
ity that she might wear her hat in tho 
presence of God, but not in the presence of 
man, Coke replied: ‘* For the reason that man 
with weak intellects cannot discover the se- 
crets which are known to God’; and, therefore, 
in investigating truth, where human life is in 


peril, angi one is charged with taking lite fiom | 


another. the court snould see all re- 


moved. Besides, the countenance is often an 


index to the mind, and accordingly it is ening 
that the hat should be removed, and therewit 
the shadow which it casts upon your face.”? 
Mrs. Turner’s hat was taken off, but she wag 
allowed, for modesty’s sake, to cover her hair 
witb a kerchief.”—All the Year Hound. 


ee 


THE BIRTIUVAY SONNET. 


Stay, ruthless Time, touch softly on the brow 

With feathered wing the one so loved, who now 

Holds forth a hand to greet you as you pass, 

And checks the sand fast hurrying through yous 
glass, 

Leaving a year’s more love to swell her store, 

Enriching that which she possessed before. 

—Stay, Time, and ponder for a moment rare 

Upon the life of one with whom to share 

A tithe of all her precious gifts were fare 

And honor worthy of the prondest claim: 

A life of love, truth, spirit—all I name 


Could not set forth the hold she has on Thee. 
Pass, then, with soothing touch, and give to me 
The cares which some must bear, but leave jer free 


—lemple Bar. 
SS eet 


THE STATUE. 
=> 
There was a statue, only common clay, 
Which in the sunshine stood one Summer day, 
And just through one brief, magic hour—!'m told, 
Because the sun shone so, seemed finest gold. 
There was a hero, hero but to one, 
Who had his gilded hour beneath Love's Sun. 
And then, ah me! the sunshine died away, 
And left the hero—bare, dull, common clay. 
LVENVOIL 

Are you the hero, or are you the sun? 
A word, mon ami, and my fable’s done. 
If you must blame—be just, and blame the sun. 


—Frances Hodgson Burnett, in the Century for Octo 
ber. 
a ee 


Ture Moon A Ciocx.—You will thus see 
that had you gota clock which always kept 
good time, and could carry that with you, 
you could always tell your longitude by looking 
at the stars or sun, and comparing Greenwich 
time with yourtime. Unfortunately, clocks 
and chronometers, although constructed on 
most approved principles, and very wonderful 
machines, will not keep right for very long 
together; consequently, on a long vovage, the 
chronometer, however well it may behave 
when itis always in the same temperature, 
will invariably get out of order; you connot, 
therefore, trust to your chronometer. Thera 
is a clock that you can trust, however. When 
you look at an ordinary clock you see that it 
consists of a dial on which are marked certain 
figures, and that from the centre two hands 
move roundit. But supposing, instead of hay- 
ing such a clock as that, you had one with thea 
marks put on, not at regular distances, but 
anywhere, and instead of having two hands it 
had only one, which, instead of going regular- 
ly round the dial, simply wandered about in a 
peculiar manner, now over one dot, now over 
another, with the most irregular motion, you 
would say you had a very bad clock, and that 
the man who made that clock ought never 
to make another. Very true; but sup- 
posing it was the only clock you had 
and you could not possibly get another, you 
would setto work to learn it—to learn what 
was the exact time for every possible position 
of that one hand over and among the various 
marks on the dial. Well, sailors have got a 
clock just like that. The dial-plate is the sky, 
and the marks upon the dial-plate are the 
stars. That one hand is the moon, and the 
sailor has the means of telling the exact Green. 
wich time by that clock by simply noticing 
the exact position of the moon among the 
stars. Thereis published in London a won- 
derful almanac, called the ‘* Nautical Alma. 
nac,” which is published every year five vears 
in advance, and in that almanac there is laid 
down the exact Greenwich mean time for 
every possible position of the moon among the 
stars. Consequently, all that the sailor has tc¢ 
do is to find out the exact position of the moon 
among the stars and to turn to bis ‘‘ Nautica! 
Almanac,”’ and having found that position 
against it he will see marked the exact Green- 
wich time. Thatis what is called the lunar 
theory of finding the longitude, I don’t know of 
anybody else ever having attempted to make 
that most abstruse subject clear to a popular 
audience.—Jalks About Science—Dunman. 


A Newport PAINTER’S Biuu, 1728.—The 
following items are from a bill dated 1728 and 
1729, in favor of John Fletcher, of Newport, 
painter, against Godfrey Malbone, of New: 
port, merchant: ‘‘To painting slo Betty, 
Matthew Malbone, master, £3; sdlistadins 
brig Charming Betty, George Scott, master, 
£16; to painting brig Hector, Thomas Wick- 
ham, master, £12; to painting sloop Defiance, 
Benjamin Howland, master, £2; to paint- 
ing sloop Runlett, twice over, —— Clag- 
horn, master, £2; to painting brig 
Eagle, Richard Perkins, master, £16; 
to 1,553 yards of painting at the brick house, 
£194; to painting two bedsteads green, £2; te 
gilding the great room, 2,500 leaves, £50; to 
painting and gilding the spout heads, £3: t 
iny journey to Boston to buy the gold, £4; to 
priming 16 sashes at Yarworth’s, £1 4s.; to 
painting 8 large and 10 small sashes, 15s. ; to 
painting 12 buckets, £1 4s.”"—The Newport His 
torical Magazine. 


Wirnout Any Brarv.—The King of 
Spain sent an Ambassador to the Pope, a 
young man of high extraction, with a special 
mission. The Pope, informed that a special 
envoy of the King of Spain demanded an au- 
dience, imagined that he would receive anaged 
Minister covered with stars, and venerable 
white hair, &c. Instead of which, in waiked 
with light elastic steps quite a young man. 
Haughty and irritable, the Pope looked at him, 
and atlastsaid: ‘ Are all the old poe yams 
ists in Spain dead, that the King sends us a 
young boy, without even a beard?” (‘Um 
jeune homme imberbe.”’) ‘‘Hoiy Father,” 
said the indignant Spaniard, ‘‘if the King, my 
master, had thought that honor consists in a 
beard, he would have sent you a goat, and no¥ 
a nobleman, like myself.”—Vemple Bar. 


SpecuLatTion. — While we outside are 
noting the unformed heel, the leg without a 
calf, the line of the skeleton that prevent an 
erect attifude, the monkeys within have ob- 
served that human beings cannot run up the 
wire netting or swing by their tails on the 
railings; that they have no flea-hunting to re- 
lieve the tedium of life, and that when a child 
wishes to look over any obstacle its parents 
have to hold it aloft to do so, as the poor little 


thing cannot scamper upa pole. While we 
are commiserating the monkeys op their nar- 


| row escape from human intelligence, the mon- 


keys are wondering how long 1t will be before 
men grow wise enough to use their tails in- 
stead of hiding them, and see the folly of keep- 
ing two of their bands in boots.—Under the 
Sun—Phil Robinson. 


Tur Virtue or Ratn-waTer.—The be 
lief that rain-water, caught on Holy Thursday 
and put into a bottle and corked, will keep 
good for any length of time is not confined tc 
Surrey, brt is also prevalent in some parts oi 
Worcestershire, e. g., in the parishes of Mart 
ley and Hindlip, especially among the old 
women. The daughter of one of our servants 
was troubled with sore eyes while she was liy- 
ing at Harrow, some years ago, but by the ap- 
plication of some rain-water, which had beer 
caught on Holy Thursday and carefully pre- 
served in a bottle by an old friend in Bucking- 
hamshire, the sore eyes were cured, The 
water was quite fresh and as clear as crystal, 
although many years had elapsed since it wag 
first caught.—Notes and Queries. 


Curran’s JoxEs.—Curran hearing that 2, 
stingy and slovenly barrister had started for 
the Continent with a shirt anda guinea, ob 


served, ‘‘ Ho’ll not change either till he come; 
back.’? Somebody told Curran during bis last 
illness that he seemed to cough with more dif. 
ficulty than on the previous day. ‘‘DoIl?” 
said Curran; ‘‘that’s odd enough, I’ve beep 
practicing all night.”’ 


A Kine ann nts Inrervirwers.—Cety- 
wayo showed a discretion and a talent fox 
snubbing which almost justifies the high opin 


ion formed of him in Radical circles, His an. 
swers may be reduced to two. The first would 
be: ‘** Why, you silly fellow, of course, I do;” 
and the second: “That is no business o/ 
yours.”— he . aiurday Leview.- 


How tre Eacs Were To ue Hatcurp.— 
I have read or heard somewhere the following, 
An Irish bailiff, accustomed to send a faithful 
account of the state of domestic arrange- 


: ments, added in his letter to his master, ‘* We 


havealarge number of emu oggs, which, in 
your lorusiip’s absence. I bave set under a 
spose.” —Halarania 





DRESS-MAKING AS AN ART 


WHAT IT COSTS TO CLOTHE A 
FASHIONABLE LADY. 

AOW TOILETS ARK PRODUCED IN LARGE 
ESTABLISHMENTS—HEAVY PRICES PAID 


FOR EVENING DRESSES—#EXTRAVAGANCE 
IN DRESS DISPLAYED IN AMERICA, 


The extravagance of woman’s dress has 
furnished a subject for satirists from time immemo- 
rial; indeed, bearing in mind that if there were no 
men to please there would be little interest in the 
art of adornment, the subject has been somewhat 
harshly treated. ‘ Dress,” says the poet Cowper, 
‘drains our cellars dry and keeps our larder 
tlean, puts out our fires, and intro- 
fluces hunger, frost, and woe.” But this 
ls only one side of the subject. Cowper 
was too hypochondriac to appreciate the satisfac- 
tion a man fee]s upon seeing a woman well dressed. 
How many husbands would object to walking 
flown the fashionable promenades with their wives 
In last year’s costumes. How many are particular 
to a nicety in the matter of bonnets. Yet when it 
comes to the practical question of expense, not one 
among them but will shrug his shoulders. and, be- 
coming suddenly impressed with the folly and 
pensty of womankind, feelingly pat his pocket- 

There is a general impression that dress-makers 
Bmass rapid fortunes, and that the slaves of fash- 
jon pass the greater part of thelr time in frantic 
Blruggies to getsome one to make things to suit 
them. “Who,” it is often asked, “sets the fash- 
jon?’ and the mysterious “they” who settle what 
shall or shall not be worn are as unfathom- 
able as Dolly Winthrop’s **Them above,” who 
Vaguely represented to her an overruling Provi- 
dence. Butthe fact is, that whatever may be the 
ease in Europe, where royalty and notoriety can set 
avy fashion at any time, in thls country fash- 
fons are “not born” in so summary a way. 
They “grow.” Fashion here is not set by 
any particular individual, but is the result of a 
thorough study of all that is new in European 
countries adapted to the special needs of American 
women, Costumes imported to this country from 
Worth’s, for example, are modified by the leading 
dress-makers before they are seen at all by their 
patrons, and, while they retain the original idea, 
they aiter or supplement it very materially before 
they offer it for approval. American taste In dress 
is so fully recognized that orders are now actuaily 
received by foremost houses in New-York from 
Paris and London, and it is no uncemmon thing 
for a leading actress to telegraph to this City for a 
costume to be worn upon a special representation, 
There are several establishments where the art of 
dress-making is so thoroughly studied and under- 
stood thatambitious members of the dress-making 
profession will resort to wiles of all kinds in order 
to obtain an entratce into the sanctum where the 
latest styles are on view. So much fs this the case 
that it is as difficuit to gain asight of a “new 
thing’’ in costumes, ball dress, or wedding trous- 
teau as to obtain an entrarce into the Academy 
before it is officially opened. Cards are sent to the 
patrous of the establishment which are strictly 
non-transferable, and the head of the house keeps 
aAsharp lookout lest among the desirable clients 
shall enter some of those enterprising women who 
kre indulging in visions of becoming themselves 
the pioneers of fashion. An ambitions dress-maker 
has even been known to hire herself out to one of 
these leaders of style and to work diligently as 
one of the hands, while no detatl.of the art she 
Came to study esvaped her 

But as truly as poets are born and not made, £0 
are artistic dress-makersa. Some women have the 
gift of seeiug everything in connection with a new 
style inamoment. One suehinthe employ of a 
fashionable dress-maker will receive a summons to 
the parlor, where Some client is waiting who has 
returned from Europe in the latest Worth costume, 
and while she receives an order or walks across 
the room, without apparently seeing anything, she 
will have mastered the dress in every detail, and, 
proceeding to the work-room, will modei a fac 
Bimile of it. Another wil! have tho gift of 
fitting; all the ordinary devices of bust meas- 
ure, chart, or paper pattern are useless to her; 
she studies her subject, and taking a piece of mus- 
lin quietly places it over the figure, fits it on with 
pins, and removing it, gives the reliable assurance 
that the dress will fit like a glove, and so in due 
time it does. Unhappily, genius of this last order 
is rare. and, therefore, “being fitted” is an end- 
less source of trial and temper to the female mind. 
This operation of ‘fitting’? is one thatis vari- 
ously carried out in diiferent dress-meking es- 
tablishments. And fitters command high sala- 
ries; some of them are men, and there are 
in New-York several men dress-makers, who un- 
dertake to cut out and fit a waist that isto be 
made at home, charging for so doing from $2 50 to 
$5, according to material and style. The leading 
dress-makers in the City have men fitters on the 
premises who are called upon, in cases where they 
are not objected to, to take ladies’ measures; oth- 
ers again encourage their patronesses to consider 
Aman fitter as an objectionable innovation. Twenty 
years ago men dress-makers were almost universal 
in Germany; in France, of course, they are usual, 
while in London they are more rarely empioved, 
and then exclusively by ultra-fashionable 
women. In this country they are still something 
of a novelty, but are gaining much in favor, espe- 
cially for the making of the cloth costumes which 
have become so fashionable. Riding habits for 
ladies have always been made by men, and it is dif- 
ficult to understand exactly why there should be 
more impropriety in fitting on a waist than a rid- 
Ing jacket. However, the prejudice in favor of 
women dress-makers is still deep enough to war- 
rant the class being spoken of in the feminine gen- 
fer, although, as we shall find, all the large estab- 
lishments employ men for tue details of the art, 
and very many eugage them as fitters. In houses 
where ** ready-made” dresses are the stock in trade 
the cutters and fitters are very often men, while 
the fitting and actual work is done by women. In 
wholesale houses. again, men are largely employed, 
aud the head of the dress-making department is 
more often than not a man. 

One of the larges* private dress-making estab- 

lishments in New-York is carried on by soven 
brothers, six of whom attend to the business here, 
while one travels for nine months in the year, 
sending constant reports of style and change of 
fashion to this country, and forwarding the new- 
est materials and most costly fabries from the va- 
rious lands he visits, In this house, the prelim- 
Inaries of making a dress are carried out 
by a lady, who attends the customer 
In the parlor, and takes the measures 
&c., for a bust pattern. Having the measure- 
ments she cuts out a pattern, which is then 
transferred toa man who makes a mode! of it, to 
be kept for that particular customer and used for 
no other purpose whatever. The material is cut to 
this model by one man and given to another to be 
basted to the lining, while a third undertakes the 
stitching. a waist thus passing through four 
hands, while the sleeve-cutter and button-hole 
maker add two more to the number. ‘The skirt 
is cut out by a professional man skirt-cutter, while 
the trimming for it is the work of sewing girls, and 
the drapery is superintendcd by a lady who at- 
tends to nothing else. Here too the “ tryimg on” 
isinthe hands of the gentier sex, but when the 
fit is considered perfect, and the customer is so 
far satistied, a last judgment is passed upon it by 
one of the artistic members of the firm, and his 
approval is a necessary element of its completion. 
3efore the dress leaves the house, it is thoroughly 
examined by a lady, whose indorsement of 
its perfection is required, and who is respon- 
sible for its delivery to the right customer. We 
zain some idea in this way of the attention which 
iress-making requires when it becomes an_ art. 
Every detail is studied, every stitch set asif for 
microscopical examination. Excepting for the 
tlose stitching of cloth or heavy velvet waists 
sverything is done by hand, and if will take one 
rirl an entire week to make the shirring for one 
puff upon an elaborate skirt. This one statement 
slone throws somé light upon the exorbitant 
prices askea for by fashionable dress-makers 
whose reputation depends upon the excellence of 
the work they turn out. ‘The scale of salaries 
paid in these first-class houses is a great deal 
nbeavierthan one would suppose. A fine sewing 
rirl will receive $18 a week, while the wages paid 
to the cutters, fitters, and drapers average from 
B25 to $45. Superintendents and overseers re- 
beive higher remuneration, and those hands who 
fio piece work in such establishments can easily 
realize $330 a week. Asthe employes are all of a 
high order, so they are well and courteously treat- 
ed. For the principai operators a dinner is served 
at noon every day, and all overwork is handsomely 
paid for. If from pressure of work it is necessary 
to carry it on upon Sunday, the workers 
receive double pay for the day, and a good dinner 
is provided for them all. The hours of work are 
from 8to5. Bearing these facts in mind, it is not 
surprising to learn that the price of dress-making 
in such establishments is high. The lowest rate is 
$45 for the making alone, and this price ranges up 
to $75. exclusive of linings or furnishings of any 
kind. For evening dress, when the materials are pro- 
vided by the firm, $320 is the jowest priee taken, 
and this is for a very simple dress; dinner dresses 
and ball costumes cost anything from $400 up to 
$4,000. None but the best materials and most ex- 
pensive fabrics are made up—brocades costing, for 
example, from $20 to $50 a yard, and other goeds 
Ina Tike proportion, Ladies’ own materials are 
not made up, nor can they supply trimmings, ex- 
cepting in the case of costly laces which customers 
may possess and wish to use for particular cos- 
tumes. 

In several of these large private establishments 
there are over 150 employes who undertake the 
separate portions of a dress. The large work- 
rooms are well arranged and well ventilated; long 
tables run down the centre, and on either side of 
them the workers may be seen seated in order; 
thus, all the waist hands will be together at one 
side. all the sleeve hands at another, while skirt cut- 
ters, drapers, and button-hole makers are by 
themselves. One man has exclusive charge of 
alterations; does nothing el#e. When a dress re- 
turns for alteration—no matter how slight—it is 
given into his hands, compared by him to the 
model, which has been carefully kept, altered by 

im, and returned to the scrutiny of the lady su- 
perintendent. Ladies would be surprised if they 
coulda learn how much they owe to the savoir saire 
of these artistic dress-makers. A costume whieh 
suits one figure may not be equally desirable for 
another, yet people are very apt to desire to pos- 
sess themselves of that which looks effective on a 
neighbor. A stout, matronly woman may order the 
counterpart of the drapery that has excited such 
admiration when worn by her tall, slim neighbor, 
but her order will only be carrfed out with such 
amendments as difference of make and figure 
necessitate. A fold inserted here. a flounce ex- 
tracted there, a puff more or less will make ali the 
difference possible, and the customer will be as 

leased as she anticipated, whereas, had her order 

en carried ont in exact accordance with her 
»xpressed wishes,very different results would have 
peen obtained. Inthe same way with color, the 
artistic dress-maker will not sacrifice the effect of 
adressto the existing fashion. If the prevuiling 


tints are ruinous to the complexion of a..client 
they cannot be wi rp shat Ts all about jane. 
something omen rae ut ton must be su et 
In fact, the vi the artistic dress-maker is- 
uvanswerable; there is no appeal against it. And 
while we may be inclined to exclaim with horror 
at the price to be paid for such work 
as is turned out y her, is it just 
to cavil at it, remembering the training and expe- 
rience that are needed to fit man or 
woman for such a post? In the same way, when 
we read of extravagant sums paid for a wedding 
Gress, it is hard to realize the amount of skill and 
care which have been expended upon it before it 

as the chef d’@uvre which became the town gossi 
or a week. A wedding dress, made by one o 
these artists, costs from $400 to $1,000, while pe 
cost of a wedding trousseau, that is to say the 
dresses and wraps to accompany the corbeille de 
mariage is estimated at $5,000, 

Fashionable ladies are apt to complain that no 
reduction is made by a first-class dress-maker if the 
material to be made up {s cheap, and that the mak- 
ing of a dress is a more serious consideration than 
its purehase, The dress-maker replies, with some 
justice, that the employes demand the same salary 
Whether they are working upon a 25-cent muslin 
or a silk brocade, and that fitters and cutters 
would not take less for doing their part by a cheap 
fabric than by one that cost $20a yard, So far our 
Sympathies go with the fashionable dress-maker 
and also upon one other grievance which ja heard 
from the side of the profession, viz., that whereas 
rent and salaries must be paid without any delay 
dress-makers’ bills are, like doctors’, very difficult 
to collect, and that the p ofit of a suceessful sea- 
son dovs not exceed the interest due upon the cap- 
italexpended. The members of the unfashionable 
world, on the other hand, whose payments, as a 
rule, are fairly prompt, are certainly justified in 
exclaiming against exorbitant prices charged to 
them and in desiring to fina some reasonable per- 
son who willmake up a cheap material at a cost 
proportionate to its value, and this is in 
reality the most difficult thing to find in 
this country. The consequence is that 
more ready-made dresses are sold here 
than anywhere else, not only for grown-up per- 
sons, but for children. Costumes can be more 
cheaply turned owt in large establishments than 
they can possibly be made by the average dress- 
maker, at average rates, which range from $7 
to $25 and upward. Another direct consequence 
of the prices asked by dress-‘makers is the employ- 
ment of sewing women by the day, although in 
reality this method is very little, ifany, cheaper, for 
a woman who can cut out and fit a dress and give 
it any style at all can always command $2 
to $3 uw day, and will certainly not complete 
her task under three days, even with the 
nelp of a machine, and as she has to be supplied 
with board for the three days, and is very muoh in 
the way, and very often a constant source of irri- 
tation and annoyance, it is questionable whether 
any particular gainis the result of engaging her. 
Itisone of the anomalies of this curious age of 
ours that, while women are always seeking em- 
ployment, and constant complaints are made of 
the difficulty of obtaining it,a workwoman at a 
reasonable price, who can a0 work worthy of her 
hire is hard to find. Justly speaking, the profession 
of dress-muaking is a profitable one, yet it is in the 
hands of very few, itis easy to count upon the 
fingers the names of those whose work will be sure 
te give satisfaction, and yet one would suppose 
thatit wasa trade that could be easily learned. 
There is nothing in it, as practiced in this country, 
to detcr women from enteringupon it—very little, 
if any, of the starvation pay, and “sweating” that 
is true of itin London or Paris, where legislative 
enactments are absolutely necessary to protect the 
girls from over hours and ill-ventilated, stifling 
deus to work in. It is possible that here a 
few small private dress-makers may exact 
a great deal of their hands, but even 
that is doubtful, and certainly, as far 
asa most careful examination can enable us to 
judge, the workwomen in the employ of large 
firms or well-to-do private dress-makers are well 
paid and weil cared for. Sewing girls receive from 
$5 to 312 a week, according to thelr qualifications; 
cutters, fitters, and arapers from $15 to $30, 
The hours of work are not specially long, from 
8 to 6, with an hour for dinner, or very 
often from % till 5, and all respestable houses 
pay for overwork. Apprentices are taken fora 
year or two years, receiving very small pay to be- 
gin with and more as they ean do more. Very 
often a dress-maker will take a girl of 14or 15 and 
teach her from the beginning, paying her a small 
salary as soon as she js in any way worth it. ‘The 
Saturday halt-holiday, it is true, cannot be grant- 
ed in private houses, where work is apt toaccumu- 
late toward the end of the week, 

In the wholesale ready-made houses, giris 
and men, too, are usualiy paid by piece-work, the 
drapers and valuable fitters only being engaged by 
the week, while higher up In the seale, in the very 
large, fashionable establishments, the employes 
are engaged by the year, and have a vacation dur- 
ing the idle season, jJustas they do in mercantile 
houses. A good deal of interest naturally attaches 
to theatrical iress-making, and yet, excepting for 
the dresses of “ stars,’ there is not so much artistic 
work about it as might be supposed, nor is so 
muoh dexterity needed of the ordinary employes. 
When a viece is to be represented, a cast of the 
play is made, and the spoon at which it ls sapposed 
to take place is thoroughly studied up. and this hav- 
ing been done the dresses are made in aecordance 
with sketches which are provided to be copied. 
Those for the subordinate characters are made up 
of cheap material, quickly put together, 
and are in no way élaborate, while those 
of the chief personages are often given 
by them to private dress-makers. When this is the 
case, it is an understood thing that the dress shall 
not be seen, even by the actresses’ friends, unless 
by express permission, untli after the first night 
and the mocel from which it is made is destroyed 
if itis desired. A first-night costume made for an 
actress in London by a house in New-York cost 
over $3,000, and the dresses made for Fanny Dav- 
enport’s representation of Lady Teazie cost over 
$4,000, Such works of art as these are, of course, 
matters of public interest, and there seems some 
reason for the outlay; but it is a little less vasy to 
cousider $2,000 otherwise than an extravagant sum 
for an evening dressto be worv once and then 
thrown aside, even although we may be very sure 
that it is destined togo through a good many hands 
before it is uitimately done with, 

Most fashionable dresses, and plainer ones too, 
for that matter, are made up upon dummies, but 
there a great differense between these lay 
figures. From the ordinary bust of common wood, 
amere‘' peg to hang” drapery upon, they are of 
every Variety up to the exquisitely modeled figures, 
more than one of which have been patented, and 
which contract, expand, bend, and move in every 
way by machinery. Upon these the dress is fitted 
as upon a human tigure, and they are so constructed 
that the girls working upon them can sit at 
their feet and raise and lower them as the 
necessity of the moment reguires. «In a 
Parisian house there is seen an uautomaton 
figure which moves gracefully across the room, 
when wound up, and shows off the effect of drap- 
ery andtrain. In addition to these alds to style 
there are many ways in which home dress-making 
can be more or less satisfactorily carried on, one 
of which is considered very successful, LUxact 
models are made in stiff paper of the dress to be 
copied, the precise size of the ovlginal, so that 


every separate piece can be cut out by line and | 


folded over the pattern, which takes to pieces. As 
soon as 4 new style appears these models are made, 
and they differ from the ordinary tissue paper pat- 
terns in retaining every plait and fold after they 
have been taken completely apart and put together 
again. In spite of the outcry against dress-makers 
and their prices, it remains a fact that dresses are 
really more easily made now than they used to be, 
and that, elaborate as tney often are, less stuff is 
required for them, because so many skirt trim- 
mings are now made up upon foundations of 
cheaper material, whereas formerly the entire an- 
derskirt would be of the same expensive staff. 
Ordinary dress-makers consfder from eight to four- 
teen yards of cheap taterlal, wide width, suffi- 
ecient fora gress, and reckon that it takes from 16 
to 2of a ¢lk or equally nacrow material. The 
real expense of dress-making lies not so much in 
the material as inthe constant change of fastron 
which necessitates so many dresses for each sea- 
son, and thisis precisely what itisin the interest 
of dress-makers to keep up. “ Style’ must al- 
ways be paid for, because it is like a will o’ the 
wisp, no sooner caught than it is off again, and the 
number of those who succeed in keeping up with 
it will always be limited, It is difficult to see how 
it is to be avoided, orto hole out any hope of a 
time when the making up of adress will not bea 
serious consideration to people of limited means. 
The only remedy {is av impossible one, if such an 
Irishism may be permitted, for it would consist in 
every lady becoming her own dress-maker, and 
that we know is less likely to be the case now than 
it ever was before. 
Se es ee 


THE TRAVELING PUBLIC COMPLAINING. 

Passengers over the New-York, Lake Erie, 
and Western and over the New-York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad find themselves no longer 
enabled to stop over at a terminal station if they 
purchase limited tickets. Formerly a limited 
ticket to Chicago was good for three days; now it 


is good ouly fora continuous passage on a special 
train. The time occupied in making a continuous 
passage to Chicago is 36 hours. Under the old 
pian the passenger had 35 hours to spare, <A 
limited ticket over the New-York, Lake Erie, and 
Western Railroad from New-York to Chicago now 
costs $18 50. Should the passenger desire merely 
to stop over for six hours at a terminal, station he 
must secure an unlimited ticket and pay $28 2 for 
it, or $4 75 conts for the privilege of stopping over. 
A limited ticket over the New-York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad from New-York to Chicago 
now costs $20, and an unlimited ticket $23 25, or 
$83 25 for the privilege of stopping over. A differ- 
ence of $9 25 is made between a limited and un- 
limited ticket between New-York and St. Louis. 
A railroad officer who furnished this information 
yesterday said that many complaints concerning 
the new plan had been made by the traveling 


public. 
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AN OLD BANKER’S DEATH. 

Funeral services will be held over the re- 
mains of Sylvester R. Comstock, late President of 
the National Citizens’ Bank, at his late residence, 
No. 264 Lexington-ayenue, to-morrow morning at 
10 o’clock. Mr. Comstock died suddenly of paraly- 
sis of the heurt in the bank building, on Friday 
afternoon. He had been to his lunch, and upon re- 
turning entered the deor of the bank, reeled, and 
fell, dying, it is supposed, instantiy. He was caught 
as he fell by customers of the bank and taken into 
the Directors’ room, from whieh he was afterward 
removed, on a Coroner's permit, to his own resi- 
dence. His heurt had been slightly affected for 
several years, but he had not felt better for along 
time than during the 10 days previous to his death. 
He leaves one daughter. Mr. Comstock was one of 
the oldest and most respected of the bankers of this 
City, having beeu engaged in the business in various 
capacities for about 45 years. He was the son of Dr. 
Comstock, a physician, of Danbury, Conn., in 
which city be was born in 1809. At the ageof 21he 
began vommercvia! life in Danbury, but very soon 
after he wentio Yonkers and engesces ta business 
with Hezekiah Nivbols in the manuiacture of wool 
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het badies, He gave up this business in 1839 and 
came to this City, whete hesecured employment in 
the Dry k Bank. He afterward served as book- 
ke of the Bowery Bank an Paying Teller of 
the npc Bank. In 1850 he united w th Jay 
Jarvis and others in pegeniathy the Citizens’, now 
the National Citizens’, Bank, of which he was made 
vhe Paying Teller. He was-promoted to the posi- 
lon of Cas jer, and finally, in 1885, he was elected 
resident of the bank, a po ae which he filled to 
the satisfaction of the Direetors until theeday of 
his death. Mr. Comatoats wasa Director of tne 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company and a Trustee of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. He was a 
member of the Union League Club, of the Kane 
Lo of Freemasons, of the New-York Historical 
Society, and until about two years ago of the 
American Institute. 
a I 


FEATURES OF THE MARKETS. 
_—_——— i 
PRICES ASKED FOR PROVISIONS—-THE SUP- 
PLY OF IIs. 

Prices for fresh meat are about the same as 
they were last week. Values are more likely to de- 
cline than advance as poultry will soon be abun- 
dant and cheaper. The prices current in Wasning- 
ton Market yesterday for good meat ver pound 
were as follows: 

Beef.—Porterhouse steak, 25 to 28 cents; choice 
cuts, for roasting, 22 to 27 cents; surloin steak, 23 
to 25 cents; chuck roast, 14 to i5 cents; round 
steak, 20 to 22cents: stewing pieces, 10to 12 cents; 
soup meat, 8 to 12 cents; suet, 10 to 12 cents; 
corned beef, 12 to 18 cents; kidmeys, 10 to 12 cents. 

Veal.—Shoulders, 14 cents; breasts, 13 to 16 cents; 
cutlets, 25 to 35 cents; chops, 22 to 26 cents; loins 
and legs, 20 cents. 

Mutton.—Forequarters, 11 cents; hindquarters, 


13 to 15 cents; shoulders, 8 to 10 cents; chops, 16 
to 22 cents. 

Lamb.—Hindquarters, 14 to 16 cents: forequar- 
ters, 10 to 14 cents. 

Pork.—Smoked hams, 16 to 20 cents; pickled 
hams, 17 to 19 ceats; shoulders, 14 to 18 cents; 
bacon, 15 to 18 cents; fresh pork, 14 to 16 cents; 
tenderloins, 18 to 20 cents; fresh sausages, 12 to 14 
cents; bologna sausage, 12 cents; leaf lard, 15 
cents; tab lard, 16 cents; larding pork, 15 cents. 

Smoked beef is worth 16 to 20 cents per pound; 
beef tongues, 20 to 22 cents; pigs’ tongues, 12 
cents; headeheese, 12 cents; sweetbreads, per 
dozen, $1 50 to $8; ox tails, per dozen, $1, and 
lambs’ fries, per dozen, 50 to 60 cents. 

Poultry is arriving generally in good order. It is 
in moderate supply, and choice quality is dear. 
The prices current in Washington Market yester- 
day, per pound, were as follows: Spring turkeys, 
20 to 25 cents, and old turkeys, 20 to 22 cents; 
ducks, 23 to 25 cents; young ‘* Boston” geese, 20 to 
23 cents, and common, 18 to 20 cents; dry picked 
chickens, 28 to 80 cents, and scalded, 22 to 25 cents; 
fowls,18 to 20 cents. Game of all kinds was in moder- 
ate supply yesterday and dear. Choice dry woodcock 
were worth $2 to $2 25 per pair, and Inferior sold 
at lower rates; tame squabs, per dozen, $8 to $3 50; 

artridges, ner pair, $2 to $2 25; grouse, per pair, 
1 25 to $1 50. Other game was in very small sup- 
ply, and prices were nominal. 

Boe oh les are in good supply, and prices gen- 
erally are reasonable in the markets, hucksters 
being anxious to get rid of their goods during the 
yast few days on account of the storm provalling. 

he prices for good vegetables ip Washington Mar- 
ket vesterday were as follows: Irish potatoes, per 
barrel, $2 50 to $3, and per peck, 40 to 50 cents; 
sweet potatoes, per barrel, $3, and per peck, 50 
cents; onions, white, per quart, 10 cents, and red 
and yellow, 8 cents; tomatoes, per quart, 10 to 15 
cents; squash, each, according tosize, 10 to 40 cents; 
beets, per bunch, 5to8 cents; turnips, Rassia, per 
half-peck, 25 cents; white turnips, per half-peck, 
80 cents, and per bunch, 10 cents; carrots, per 
bunch, 5 cents, and per dozen, 20 to 25 cents; egg 
plants, 10 cents apiece; cabbage, per head, 10 to 15 
cents; string beans, per quart, 10 cents; lima beans, 

erquart, 10 cents; lettuce, per head, 10 cents; rad- 
shes, per bunch, 3 cents; table celery, per bunch, 
20 to cents; cucumbers, each, 2 to Scents; chic- 
cory, per head, 5 cents; spinach, per half-peck, 40 to 
50 cents; French artichokes, aplece, 25 to 80 cents; 
okra, ner 100, 25 to 30 cents; cauliflower, per head, 
25 to 75 cents, according to size: mushrooms, per 
pound, 50 cents; leeks, per bunch, 7 cents: garlic, 
per bunch, 20 cents; green corn, per dozen, 25 to 40 
cents. 

The season for Delaware and Maryland 
peaches is now over and the supply of 
the fruit is now derived from New-Jersey. 
Good apples are in moderate supply, and pears, 
plums, and grapes are abundant. The prices cur- 
trent for good fruit in Washington Market yester- 
uy were as follows: Peaches, per basket, $1 to $4, 
and per quart,15 to 80 cents; Bartlett and other large 
table pears, per dozen, 50 cents to $1 25; Seckeis, 
per quart, 25 to 40 cents; cooking pears, per quurt. 
10 to 15 cents; apples, per harrel, $2 50 to $8, and 
per peck, 30 to 40 cents; table plums, per quart, 30 
eents, and cooking plums, 15 to 20 cents; grapes, 
Delaware, per pound, 20 to 25 cents; Concord, 6 to 
12 cents, and California grapes, per pound box, 
$1 25; Watermelons, each, 20 to 50 cents, and can 
taloupes, 10 to 30 cents aplece, according to size 
and quality. 

The storm which has prevailed for several days 
has had the effect to make fish rather scarce, espe- 
clally cod, haddock, and blue-fish. he finest fish 
offered at present are Spanish mackerel. Prices in 
Washington Market for good fresh fish per pound 
yesterday were as follows: Cod, 10 cents; baddock, 
8 cents: halibut, 16 cents; basa, large, 16 cents; 
medium, 25 cents, and pan, 20 cents; eels, dressed, 
15 to 18 cents; lobsters, allve, 10 cents, and bojled, 
12 cents; salmon, chilled, 20 to 40 cents; flounders 
and flukes, 10 cents; black-fish, 12 cents; fresh 
mackere!, 12 to 15 cents; Spanish mackorel, 25 
oente; weak-fish, 121g cents; king-fish, 25 cents; 
sheepshead, 25 to 30 cents; porgy, 10 cents; white 
perch, small, 12 cents; smelts, 15to 2 cents: red 
snapper, 25 cents; sea bass, 15 to 18 cents; blue- 
fish, 10to 12 cents; green turtle, 16 cents; lake 
bass, Northern, 18 cents; salmon trout, 15 cents; 
white-fish, 15 cents: pickerel, 16 cents; soft clams, 
extra large, per 100, 60 cents, and small, 30 eent ; 
large clams, in shell, per 100, 65 cents, aud opened, 
75 cents; Little Neck clams, in shell, per 100, 50 
cents, und opened, 60 cents; scallops, per gallon, 
$1 40. Values for oysters are the same as they 
have been for some time. 

THE NOON PRAYER-MEETING. 
Sa 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS 

TABLISHMENT CELKEBRATED YESTERDAY. 

While the rain was pouring down in sheets 
at noon yesterday, services were in progress at the 
Middle Dutch Caurch, in Lafayette-place, to mark 
the quarter-century anniversary of the Fulton- 
street daily noon prayer-meoting. Twenty-five 
years ago, when business was in the throes of a 
panic and the fortunes that men had made were 


being dissipated. the pesyermostin was inau- 
gurated, in the North Dutch Church, where an im- 
posing business stracture now rears its walls. 
There had previously bees an effort made to 
establish a prayer-meeting, but it had met with 
little encouragement. When, however, the panic 
came, and men were pay distressed, they were 
giad to seek solace in supplication, and the meet- 
ing at once became a fixed institution. During all 
these 25 years prayer and song bave occupied the 
noon-day hour. circular was issued on the day 
the meeting first opened, whieh explained the 
object as follows: 

“This meeting is intended to give merchants, me- 
chanics, cierks, strangers, and business men gener- 
ally, an opportunity to atopand call upon God amid 
the dally perplexfties incident to their respective 
avocations, {Li wiil continue for one hour; but it ts 
also designed for those who may find it convenient to 
remalio not more than five or ten minutes, as well as 
those who can spare the whole hour. The necessary 
interruption will be slight, becanac anticipated, und 
those who are in baste can often expedite their busi- 
ness engagements by haltiug to lift up their hearts 
and volces to the throne of grace in ‘humble, grateful 
prayer.’”’ 

The prayer-meeting has a history recorded in 21 
books, whieh cover incidents and events from 1857 
to 1882. The Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D. D., 
presided at the anniversary yesterday, and spoke 
of the great success of the prayer-meeting. Gen. 
Thomas W. Conway, of Brooklyn; the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, of the Church of the Christian Endeavor, 
Brooklyn; the Rev. Dr. Chadwick, of the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dr. Reinke, 
of the Moravian Chureh; the Rey. T. De Witt 
peg of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, and the 
Hon. Wiltiam I. Dodge spoke. Mach speaker was 
allotted 10 minutes. The services concluded with 
song. There were in tho audience many ministers 
from Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other places be- 
sides the missionary, J. C. Lamphier, who founded 
the Business Men's Prayer-meeting. 

PERRIS RET, 


DEMOCRATIC INSPECTORS OF ELECTION. 

It is probable that the Police Commissioners 
wilt to-morrow endeavor to appoint the Democratic 
Inspectors of Election and poll clerks. A plan will 
be submitted to give the three factions a share on 
the basis of their representation at the State Con- 
vention, namely, Irving Hall, 10; Tammany Hail, 
24, and the County Democracy, 88. There are 688 


Election Districts and the number of Democratic 
Inspectors is 1,870. Taking the representation at 
the convention as a basis for distributing this petty 
atronage, the share of cach faction would be: 
rving Ha'l, 191 Inspectors; Tammany Hall, 45, 
and the County Democracy, 726. The division will 
egy be made in Aseeewy districts. Thus the 
irat Assembly District, having 24 election dls- 
tricts, would give Irving Hall 7 Inspectors, Tam- 
many Hall 16, and the County Demosrasy 25. Ir- 
ving HalJl in this Assembly district would have 
poll clerks, Tammany Hall 8, and the County De- 
mocracy 13. 


ES- 


sos anole aac 
SUIl AGAINST THE C/TY OF ST. JOSEPH. 

Judge Donohue granted an attachment yes- 
terday on the property in this City of the City of 
St. Josepb, Mo.,in a suit of Allan Pinkerton, the 
detective, against that city. The affidavit, which is 
made by Robert, A. Pinkerton, sets forth that the 
services of thé’ agency were engaged by Donnell, 
Lawson & Simpson, the fiscal agents bore of St. 
Joseph, to recover $100,000 of the refunding bonds 
of st. Joseph, which had been stolen. The Pinker- 
tons arrested the thieves, recovered the property, 
and charged $3 a day and expenses, 6 fiscal 
agents refused to pay the bill, hence the Pinker- 
tons brought suit for $6,190. The property attached 
consists of money, bonds, &c. 
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A NEW STEAMA? LAUNCHED. 
WILMINGTON, Del., Sept. 23.—Phe twin 
screw steamer Victoria, built for a New-York firm, 


for the South American trade, was launched at the 
Pusey & Jones Company's yard this evening. She 
ig 130 feet long and 26 feet beam 


| ing a soldier and a gentleman.” 


NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 
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HE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
MILITIA, 
The Thirty-second Regiment, Brooklyn, will 


parade for rifle practice at Creedmoor on Monday, 


Oet. 2. Company B of this command kas made an 
Fr enter to the Supervisors of Kings County for 
100 new lockers in its quarters. 


Treasurer Gilliam Schenck, of Kings County, 
has received a communication from Adjt-Gen. 


Townsend announcing that the sum of $12,000 has 
been appropriated for the purchase of 600 new uni- 
forms, of the regulation pattern, for the Twenty- 
third Regiment, Brooklyn. 


The Cadet Corps of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, Brooklyn, is to assemble in fatigue uniform 
for instruction in the regimental armory to-mor- 
row evening and on Monday and Thursday even- 


ingsineoch week. Lieut. Samuel T. Skinner, of 
Company G, is to be their instructor. 


The Seventeenth Separate Company of In- 
fantry, Flushing, Long Island, qualified the follow- 
ing marksmen in its second general rifle practice: 


Sergt. F, N. Bell, 32; B. T. Read, 80; G. F. Norton, 
80; Corp. J. Walker, 28; Lieut. Joseph Fitch, 25; 
Corp. D, H. Vandewater, 25; E, F. Cheshire, 25, and 
F. Schenck, 25. 


The Second Battery Artillery, Capt. Ferdi- 
nand P, Earle commanding, will hold a meeting 


for the election of a Corporal, in the place of H. L. 

Dreyer, discharged, in its armory, next Thursday 

evening. The battery court-martial will meet on 

the same evening, The battery will have a “ house- 

warming” on the opening of its drill season, Tues- 
ay evening, Oct. 3. 


Lieuts. Owen Lewis, Company D, and 
Francois Curran, Company F, Fourteenth Regiment, 
Brooklyn, have passed the Third Brigade Examin- 
ing Board. Non-commissioned officers have been 
elected In Company D as follows: First Serzgeant— 
Sergt. Walter Glenn; Sergeants—Corp. William J. 


Clarke and James Hopkins; Corporals—-James H. 
Noziglia and Henry Trimmer. 


There aré so many applicants for the vacant 
non-commissioned staff appointments in the Sev- 


enty-first Regiment that Col. Vose has decided to 
fill them by competitive examination. Major Il. 
H. Landon is President of the Examining Board. 
The offices to be filled are: ‘Two markers, Left Gen- 
eral Guide, and Commissary-Sareent. 


The Canadian authorities have decided that 
any American military organization which may de- 
sire to visit the Dominion of Canada must ‘‘ make 


application to the American Secretary of War, 
who, tf approving the same, will forward the ap- 
lication to the Governor-General through the 
ritish Ambassador in Washington.” This action 
would make it appear that visits from American 
troops are not desired in the Dominion. 


The Brooklyn Amateur Rifle Club had a 
rifle-:match for prizes on Brinton range, Elizabeth, 
N. d., last Tuesday. The mosquitoes, which the 
British team call “sparrows,” chirped merrily 


around the devoted marksmen, and a“ fish-tail”’ 
wind was blowing. The winning scores were as 
follows: A. H. Anderson, 49; George Jo!ner, 47: 
T. P. White, 44; J. F. Burns, 44. The club will 
bave a handicap match on the same range next 
Tuesday. 


The armory of the Forty-seventh Regiment, 
Brooklyn, is to berepaired. Itisin a dilapidated 
condition, and could be replaced almost as cheaply 
as it can be repaired. The Non-commissioned 
Officers Association held its monthly meet- 
ing in the regimental armory last Wednesday oven- 
ing. The drum corps of this command will haye a 
pienic in Euler’s Broadway Park next Wednesday 


evening. Elaborate preparations have been made 
for the event. 


Col. James Cavanagh, commanding the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, has issued orders directing 
his command to parade for rifle practice at Creed- 
moor next Friday. Second Lieut. James J. Ward 


has been appointed Quartermaster, vice Goulding, 
resigned; Assistant Surgeon William L. Shine has 
been promoted Surgeon, vice Breen, deceased, and 
Dr. A. W. Ford has been appointed Assistant Sur- 
geon. The regimental and company Quartermas- 
ter-Sergeants are directed in orders to report, in 
citizen's dress, for instructions at regimental head- 
quarters to-morrow evening, 


The Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn, Col. 
R. C. Ward commanding, is under orders to parade 
for rifle practice at Creedmoor next Thursday. 
Col. Ward has appointed Frederick A. Martens, of 
Company D, Regimental Marker, vice Fox. John 
W. Evans, of Company K, obtained an injunction 
in the Brooklyn City Coyrt last week restraining 
Capt. Charles E. Waters and the company from ex- 
pelling him from that command. It seems that 
charges of ‘‘conduct unbecoming asoldier and 
a gentleman" were recently preferred against 
Evans. Thev were ijaid before the company Com- 
mittee on Discipline, who promptly found Evans 
guilty. In the meantime Evans claims that he was 
not notified that such action had been taken. At 
a regular meeting of the company on the evening 
of Sept. 7 Capt. Waters reported the action of the 
Committee on Discipline, and moved for the 
expulsion of Evans. ‘There were not sufi- 
cient affirmative votes to expel {ven 
and the motion was lost. Capt. Waters 
then offered a motion to reconsider the vote. A 
motion to lay the question on the table. pre- 
vailed, however. The action was diseontinued 
yesterday. John Mackey, of Company Hl, has 
been expelled for ‘'gross neglect of duty, non- 
payment of fines and dues, and conduct unbecom- 
Arthur A. Thomp 
son, Right General Guide of the regiment, has been 


STATE 


| appointed Quartermaster, vice W. W. Rossiter, re 


signed. The drill-room has been 
painted, and put in thorough repair. 

Col. F. EK. Unberkant, commanding the 
Eleventh Regiment, has issued orders directing his 
command to company dfills in the regi- 
mental armory on Tuesday evening, Oct. 3 
drill, at least, in each week will be required of 
every company. ‘The drills during the first month 
are to be confined to the movements prescribed in 
the School of the Soldier. On the resumption of drills 
in the Schooi of the Company exercises are to be 
conducted in rifie practice and guard-mounting. 
Enlisted men recruited since Jan. 1 are to assembie 
in the armory for special instruction by Serxt.- 
Major Gottwels every Monday evening. They will 
not be permitted to aril: with their respective com- 
panies until they have received certificates of quali- 
fication. Lieuts. Joseph Obermeyer and Frederick 
Maesel have heen appointed a board for the examin- 
ation of non-commissioned officers. The board 
will meet in the regimental armory on the first and 
third Mondayain each month. he officers and 
non-commissioned officers are ordered to assemble 
in fatigue uniform in the armory for special In- 
struction on Wednesday and Friday evenings of 
this week. Lieut.-Col. Kraeger will act as Instruc 
tor. The Colonel, {a orders, says: ‘‘The com 
mandant requcsts every member of the regiment 
to assist, by strict punctual attention to all 
duties, to raise the standard of the 
regiment. Recruits will not be taken up uniess 
they are fairly proficient in the English language 
and are favorably reported by the Examining Com- 
mittee.’"’ Capt. John W. Fleck, having received 
an honorable discharge, has been relieved from 
duty. ‘‘ By hisresignation,”’ says Col. Unbekant, 
“the regiment and his company sustain a great 
loss." The Colonel returns thanks to Capt. Fleck 
for “ the zeal and efficiency displayed by him dur 
ing his service in the sapien. The regiment is 
to have a concert and hopin its armory to-night. 
Tbe concert will begin at 8 o'clock, and dancing 
will begin at midnight. Col. Unbekant is confined 
to his residence bv illness. 


Company F, Seventh Regiment, will hold 
its quarterly meeting in the regimental armory 
next Thursday evening. Honorable discharges 
have been granted to Private Kk. F. Brown, 
Corp. A. V. Pancoast, and Private F. Marsh, of 
this command. The drill season will begin on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 8 Recruit squad No.1 is 
to report to Sergt. Smith for instructions, and will 
drill twice a week until transferred to 
the company. Squad No. 2, which comprises 
all uninstructed recruits, are to report to Capt. 
Daniel Appleton on Thursday evening, Oct. 5, at $ 
o'clock. Capt. Appleton says in orders: “The 
commandant has again the satisfaction of con- 


gratulating the company upon the great progress 
made in rifle practice at Creedmoor, 50 members 
having already qualified as marksmen of 1882. Un- 
fortunately, the opportunity for the company to 
sousite a@ leading position im the State, made poss!- 
ble by the devotion to its interests of these mem- 
bers, has been lost b 


renovated, 


resume 


One 


the delinquency of 16 men, 
who have failed to be present once during the 
season. A last chance to at least attain an honor- 
able position for their company is afforded these 
16 delinquents by the National Rifle Association, 
on Sept. 30, at the regular monthly qualification 
matches at Creedinoor—the General Inspector 
of Rifle Practice having agreed to _per- 
mit the ‘‘presence’’ of members of the 
National Guard who were unable toattend at other 
events to count jn the company averages. For ad- 
ditional particulars members may communicate 
with Lieut. George W. Rand, who will also be pres- 
entat Creedmoor on the 3vth inst. The past record 
of the company assures the commandant that a 
mere statement of facts will insure a large attend- 
ance,” The company Committee on Rifle Practice 
has decided to offer for competition on the armory 
range # prize upon similar conditions to those gov- 
erning the rifle competition last year. The first 
match for the trophy will begin at 7 o’clock on the 
opening drill night. 
ee 


A NUISANCE AT NEWARK. 

The Newark (N. J.) Common Council satin 
Committee of the Whole on Friday night, to take 
action concerning the Bound Creek nuisance; and, 
after an address by ex-Judge Teese in behalf of 
the tax-payers of the Fourteenth Ward, who are 


most affected by the nulsance, decided to recom- 
mend the appointment of a committee of five to 
take steps to abate it. The sewage of one sec- 
tion of the oity is emptied into the creek, and tne 
creek is not adequate to carry it off. It conse- 
quently overflows the surrounding country, and 
an area of 100 acres 13 said to be regularly covered 
with the foul-smelling waste. The citizens claim 


spat the, capacity of the brook as a drain {fs par- 
laily impaired by the Pennsylv: Railroad 
culvert over it. This the company sto denies, 
A system of pumping out the refuse is suggested 
as the only practicable method of relief. 

a me 


1HE SPANISH STUDENT. 


a 
MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE FROM 
OBERLIN. 
Correspondence of the Cleveland Herald. 
OBERLIN, Ohio, Sept. 21.—Quite a sensation 
has been caused within the last week by the mys- 
terious disappearance of a young Spaniard who has 
been attending college here. The circumstances 
of his coming to this country and to this place make 
the case doubly interesting. The young student in 
question went by the name of Stephen Olmeda, 
and was but 18 years old. His father, a wealthy 
Spaniard, had kept him in a Catholic school in 
Spain, intending to make a priest of him. Olmeda, 
however, had different ideas from his father, and 
did not propose to become a priest. Having got 
hold of a Protestant Bible, he was impressed with 
ideas contrary to the faith of his friends and family, 
and resolved, as his father would not yield to 


him, to run away to America. This seheme he put 
into execution about a year ago. He was from the 
interior of Spain, and naturally encountered many 
difficulties in reaching any sea-port, having neither 
money nor friends. He secured passage on some 
ocean ship, and landed in America safely. Such is 
Olmeda’s story of his life up to the time of his com- 
ing to this country. His case, as soon as jit came 
into notice, interested many Christian gentlemen, 
and he was received and cared for as one who 
might become a successful worker in the cause of 
Protestantism. Fora time he remained in the Kast 
attending Mondy’s school in Massachusetts, It 
was finally thought best tosend him to Oberlin, 
and money was given by several gentlemen for this 
pespaee. sie came here last year, and met witha 

ind reception. One of the Professors furnished 
him with a reom in his own house and took a con- 
siderable interest in him. The boy seemed to be 

erfectly honest and sincere, and was well liked. 

fo got along well in his classes, being very bright 
and quick. Although only 18, he could read and 
—_ Latin with ease. He had read more Latin 
thay is required in the whole course. Starting out 
undtr such circumstances, every one wished to 
lend him ahelping hand, and much was expected 
of him. 

And now comes the strangest part of the case— 
his mysterious disappearance last weok. During 
the first part of the Summer vacation Olmeda had 
been staying here canvassing for some book, but 
left a short time ago to visit a lady in Painesville, 
to whose house he had been invited. Sinee that 
time he has not been back here, although he started 
from Painesville a week ago last Monday. Nothing 
has been heard from him since. He wrote to a 
friend that he would be back on Monday. Nothing 
was thought of his absence until the latter part of 
the week, when, by communication with the lady 
whom he was visiting, it was found that he had 
started from there on Monday, intending to come 
directly here. Parties both here and in Cleveland 
interested themselves inthe search for aclue to 
his whereabouts. It was thought that he had been 
kidnapped by agents of his father, who, it was be- 
lieved, had been following his tracks for some 
time. And with the view of working the matter 
up quietly, it was thought best to keepit from the 

apers until further developments should render 

t safe to publish it, One of the Professors was in 
Cleveland Sunday and Monday attending to the 
matter, and detectives have been working it up, 
but with little suceess as yet. The discovery that 
he had taken quite asum of money with him, the 
amount raised to pay his expenses here, has led to 
the belief now that he has of his own accord gone 
back to Spain. He took, however, but a part of 
his clothes and none of his other possessions. 
What motive could have induced him to leave is 
unknown, unless it was his loneliness and home- 
sickness, being away from all friends. Whetherhe 
is being unlawfully held or has run away of his 
own accord remaing yet to be discovered. 
— rt 


RENT BY WIND AND WAVES. 
From the New-Orleans Picayune, Sept. 20. 

Yesterday the pilot and wrecking steamer 
Underwriter, Capt. Thomas Craig commanding, 
owned by the Louisiana Branch Pilots’ Associa- 
tion, towed tothe wharf at the head of Loulsa- 
street the hull of the wrecked ship Orlent. The 
awful power of suchastorm at sea as the oy- 
clone on the morning of the 9th inst., which ap- 
peared in the Gulf off the head of the Passes, with 
a known velocity of 108 miles an hour, could no 


better be illustrated or understood than by wit- 
nessing its destructive foree on this devoted ship. 
Masts, sails, yards, bulwarks, windlass, and even 
the upper deck to the forward cabin, are gone. 
Iron bolts and bars, and beams of oak, which had 
withstood the storms of a quarter of a century, 
were broken short off, or torn or twisted into every 
conceivable shape, while the hull itself is warped, 
as if the wind and waves had purposely attempted 
to break her bodily intwain. The Orient was per- 
baps a more thoroughly wrecked ship on the open 
sen than any other vessel of her size and strength 
inthe same length of time. Though old, her tim- 
bers and woodwork bear no sign of decay or rot- 
tenness. Of her three masts nothing remains ex- 
cept a broken part of the foremast, which is 
buried amid a mass of the woodwork of 
the broken bow, chains, rigging, and iron 
and hemp ropes, the heel of the mizzen- 
mast and one piece each of the foretop- 
mast, foreyard and foretopsailyard. One anchor 
alone remains, the other having gone with the 
bow. Only the upper deck remains under the for- 
ward cabin, and a portion of the between decks 
being washed away, together with the sides of the 
vessel for a distance of 60 to 70 feet, there is little 
or no support left for the cabin, which had to be 
propped up to prevent its failing. A portion of the 
wreck hangs over the-port side fast to the foreria- 
ging. In many places along the sides of the ship 
huge holes aretorn. This is but a faint description 
of the wreck. The Orlent was laden with 1,200,000 
feet of fine timber, which was insared for $9,000. 
The storm, in earrying away her upper deck, 
washed away about one-sixth of her cargo. 
; 5a ionic 
THAT DRUNKARDS GET 
LUMS, 

The Inspector of Retreats under the Eng- 
lish Habitual Drunkards act 
his recent report: ‘' Public 
of retreats will cease, 


HIS 


UELP IN ASY- 


says in the course of 
houses in the vicinity 


not I fear, to give serious 


trouble to licensees whose establishments do not } 


possess sufficiently large grounds for the recrea- 
tlon of patients whose conduct requires that they 
should be confined within bounds, or where there 
is not a trustworthy staff of assistants to maintain 
adequate supervision of the patients when allowed 
out of bounds. In -some cases patients have ab- 
stained from drink and conducted themselves well 
during the whole of their residence in the retreats, 
and their condition on discharge affordea some 
hope of their permanent recovery; but, hay- 
ing no record of their subsequent conduct, 
[ am not ixzble to speak of the result 
with certainty. Others have done well 
up te the very day of their discharge, and haye 
immediately given way to their prevailing vice. 
Others, again, have obtained drink in secret, and 
have broken out during their residence. For such 
oases as these last two classes there is, I fear, but 
little hope of permanent cure. But as regards all 
the patients it is almost needless to say that while 
they conform to the treatment prescribed their 
health and condition improve. On the occasion of 
my Visits the patients generaily appeared to me to 
be benefting by the treatment, and in some cases 
had much improved. It {s much to be regretted 
that the establishment of the proposed Dalrymple 
Home tor the working and lower middle classes 
near London (to be licensed under the act) has 
been so long delayed. Such an institution, char - 
ing moderate fees, standing in extensive grounds 
ina healthy situation, under the care of an ex- 


| perienced medical man with an independent re- 


muneration, is, in my opinion, much needed.” 
ite: coil 


A TWENTY-FOOT SNAKE AT LARGE. 

From the Union (ity (Psnn.) Times, Sept, 21. 
For the past year or more a story has been 
going the rounds that a monster snake had been 
seen by different parties who reside in the lower 
part of the city, but no general notice was taken 


of the matter, probably from the fact that people 
are, a8 a rule, loth to give much heed to a “snake 
story;’’ but recently his snakeship has been seen 
by several of our citizens whose integrity cannot 
for » moment be questioned, and now there is 
quite an excitement over the matter. Mr. L. B. 
Ryerson says he saw the snake, and it was so large 
that, without any means of protection, he took a 
back track and left bim alone. Since the time he 
saw it others claim to have caught a glimpse of 
the reptile, and corroborate his statements. From 
all we oan obtain from those who have seen it we 
should jadae that the snake was nearly 20 feet 
long and perhaps from 5 to 8 inches through, mak- 
ing for this section a monster snake. 
now being made to capture the fellow. 


Efforts are 


A RHODE ISLAND CENTENARIAN,. 
From the Newport (R. 7.) Mercury, Sept. 28. 

Mr. William Manchester, of Portsmouth, on 
Saturday completed his one hundredth year, hav- 
ing been born Sept. 16, 1782. He is anative of 
Tiverton, and was born in the old house near the 
junction of the Fish road and the road leading 


west by Charles Hambly's to the main road be- 
tween Stone Bridge and Fall River. Mr. Man- 
chester isin very good health, retains his mental 
faculties in a wonderful degree, remembering per- 
sons and events which transpired years ago with 
remarkable distipctness. Thursday morning of 
last week he was up bright and early, before his 
housekeeper, stirring about his farm, and “seeing 
to things.”” His wife and one son died many years 
ago, and his only surviving child is a son between 
and 70 years of age. 


ES A TA TOT 
STRUCK BY LIGHTNING AND NOT KILLED. 
From the Titusville ( Penn.) Herald, Sept, 19. 

During the severe storm of yesterday morn- 
ing Messrs. F. R. Morse, of Plum, and J. R. Arma- 
gest and brother, of Clappville, students of Clark's 
College, were driving to this place from Clappville. 
Suddenly—in fact, lightning does generally come 


suddenly—a bolt of lightning crushed through the 
buggy top, tearing it to pieces, stunning all three of 
the boys, and burning a zigzag mark down the 
Yizht aide of Morse’s face. making a scar he will 


probably rough life.. The h 
fame re coe rier it could 


le ; 
could so mark a person’s face without fatal = 
sults, but nevertheless Morse was around all right 
last evening, without even as much as a headache. 


THE WATER QUESTION AT ORANGE. 

In introducing water into-their city, the au- 
thorities of Orange, N. J., are making prepara- 
tions to draw the supply from the Rahway River. 
The manufacturers and citizens of Rahway who 
are supplied from the same source claim that if 
any.part of the water is taken by Orange their in- 
terests will be impaired. On-thelr application an 
injunction has been issued by Chancellor Runyon 


restraining the Orange guthorities from building 
their reservoir on the way River. The writ is 
returnable Oct. 9. The Rahway River isfed by five 
streams. Orange citizens say that one of these 
streams is more than sufficient to supply the de- 
mands of that locality, and that the large branch 
is more than sufficient to meet the wants of the 
Rahway people. 


SE eee 
STODENTS FROM 11K HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Among the passengers who sailed for Liver- 
pool in the steam-ship Britannic, of the White Star 
Line, yesterday, was a party of six students from 
the Hawailar Islands, who are under the charge of 
Col. C. Judd, an officer of King Kalakaua’s house- 
hold. These students will be educated in England 


at the expense of the Hawaiian Government. Piet 
were selected for the ap rap 3 which they had. 
attained in their studies while attending the native 
schools. Three of them will become machinists, 
two will devote themselves to civil engineering 
and one will study medicine, They will be plac 
in schools in the neighborhood of Glasgow. 

en ia tn Re SS eae SE 0 


ATTEMPTING TO SHOOT AN OFFICER. 

John Lindsey, the mate of the English ship 
Caticap, was carousing on Elizabeth-street about 1 
o’clock yesterday morning with a sailor friend. 
He espied officer James McGrath, of the Sixth Pre- 
cinct, standing at the corner of Hester-atreet, when 


he drew a revolver and deliberately walked up to 

the officer remarking: ‘I’m going to shoot.you, 

you son of a——.”’ He fired at him from a distance 

of only a few feet, but failed to hit him. Lindsey 

was arraigned in the Tombs Police Court, yester- 

day, before Justice Murray, and was held for trial. 
a 


FINANOIAL AFFAIRS, 


SaTuRDAY, Sept. 238—P. M. 

The following tables show the range in 
prices and the amounts dealt in on the Stock 
and Mining Exchanges to-day: 

STOOKS. 
First. High. Low. 

American Express.. 94 04 v4 
vr 2 er Sete aig 

eghany Central.. < 
Bur., C. K. & North.. 82 
Canada Southern... 6544 
Central Iowa 34% 
Chi., 8t. L. & N. 0... 80 
6..C.. C. &! 83% 
Chea. & Ohlo 2454 
Ches. & Ohio Ist pf.. 38% 
C.,C. & 1. C ove LU 
Ch, Bur. & Quincy .1334¢ 
Cin., San, & Cleve.. 56 
Centra} Pacific...... 9296 
Chi, & North-west... .14734 
Chi.& North-west. pf.168 
Chi, Mil. & st. P....1005¢ 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.pf. 12514 
Chi., Kk. L & Pacific.. 
Colorado Coa} 4454 
Del., Lack. & West..14414 
Delaware & Hudson.115 
Den. & Rio Grande.. 5934 
East Tenn, Va. & Ga. 104g 
E. T., Va. & Ga, pf.... 174% 
Houston & Texas... S84 
Illinoig Central 
Ind., Bioom. & West. 47% 
Lake Shore 11546 


« Isla 8 
Loulsville & Nash... 
La. & Miszourj. 19 
Louls..New-Alb. & C. 73 
Manhattan Beach... 2044 
Mutual Union Tel... + 
a his & Char.... 
Missouri Pacific... ..1074; 
Minn. & St. Louis... 3334 
Minn, & St. Louis pf. 73 
Michigan Central...10344 
hho., Kan. & Texas.. 3944 
N., Chat, & St. Louls. 6044 
New-Jersey Central. 7154 
New-York Contral. 14344 
Norfolk & Western. 215 
Norfolk & West. pf. 5 
N. Y.,L. Erie & W... 

N. Y.. L. E, & W. pf. 
Northern Pacific,... 
Northern Pacific pf. 

N, Y., Chi. & St. L... 

N. Y., C. & St. L. pf.. 3% 
Ohio Central 

Ohio & Mississippi... 
Ohfo Southern 

Ovtario & Western.. ‘ 
Oregon Rail & Nav. 
Oregon & Transcon, ¢ 


Peoria, Dec. & Evans. 3544 
Phila. & Reading.... 637, 
Richmond & Dan....112 
Richmond & West P. 61% 
Rochester & Pitts... 2546 
South Carolina 3 
Standard Mining.... 7% 
Sutro Tunnel..,.. M 
St. L. & San F. pf... 61 
st pf.1003¢ 


Last, 


49 
8284 
82 
6654 
Brer, 
380 
8314 
25 
30 
114 


St. L. & San F, 
St, Paul, M. & M.....158 

St. Paul & Omana... 523% 
St.Paul & Omaha pf. 11144 
Texas Pacific 4952 
Union Pacific........ 11054 
Wab., 8t. L. & Pac... v6 
Wab., St. L. & P. pr. 674, 


Western Union Tel.. Sv 
Total sales 


6834 
voy 


5,900 
20,083 
oveceeee S00, 085 
MORTGAGES. 
High. Low, 

vt vt 
1HGlg 100% 
10444 10d¥g 104g 

118 118 118 

50 50 bu 
110% 110 +=110K% 

107 107 

73 73 

1ovlg 100 
ae Mg 

106 

3. N. 6s. .. 83 3 83 

L., B. & W. Ist, E.div. sors 953 95 
Kan, & Texas gen... 86! & ROLg 
.C. & N,v. e.,’70, 10546 10534 
L. & N. 1st, E., HSN. 0046 DObe 
L. & W. #. cn. as....103% 103g 

Met. Elev. Ist........ 100 100 
: -- 1254 125% 
inle 115% 
103% 

91 

43 

34 

R., W. & O. ime,..... é 40 
R. & D. deb ang Oe 746 77 
R. & P. ine a 46 
St. P. & O. cn. 6s 106 


130 

8. P. 1st, H. 117 
St. P. 1st, 8. Minn.... : 108% 
&. P. of Cal. 1st 10634 10834 
Texas P. Ist, Rio.... 8344 R346 
Texas P. ine. & l. g.. 64% 641g 
Utah 8. gen 104% 10436 
W. & St P. 2d......128%44 1281g 128%¢ 12814 

Total CAlES. .cercccccvccvcascrsvcccsccceccsccees $371,000 

SALES AT THE AMERICAN MINING EXCHANGE. 

First. High, Low. Last. Salea, 

BMGs vancovieccses such he 17 5 on 1,300 
Bondholder ........+. -06 .06 .06 200 
Buckeye pf 21 21 500 
Calaveras............ -06 -06 100 
Consol. Virginia.....1.10 1.10 300 
Chapparal,........... U4 04 500 
CROMUEDE senidce sesaces -14 -1¢ 500 
Chrysolite......c..0- 1.90 1.90 
DGTRGEE s < ccvcccceccece 59 +02 
a | | 
Enterprise ... ....... 61 
Green Mountain.... 
Iron Silver..... 
Little Chief.......... 53 


Taat, 
Ot 
10014 


Ortental & Miller,... .18 
Robinson Consol...,.1.5 
State Line, 2 & g..... .2: 
South Pacific ° 
Sutro Tunnel. 

Silver Cliff 

Taylor Plumas, 


Total sales iciccguaagucesac nee 


The bank statement shows a loss in reserve 
of $1,250,850, and the banks now hold $2,271,- 
825 less than the legal requirements. 

The following gives the condition of the 
New-York City banks this week, as compared 


with last: 
Sept. 16, Sept. 23. Differences, 
Loans......... $326,570,300 $325,688,600 Dec. $881,700 
Specie......... 52,632,700 51,018,500 Dec. 1,614,200 
Legaltenders. 21,811,400 21,057,000 Dec. 754,400 
Deposits...... SO1,824,800 207,389,800 Dec. @,485,000 
Circulation... 18,371,200 18,637,400 Inc. 266,200 
Speculation on the Stock Exchange was 
bullish to-day, and values generally are }< to 
25¢ ¥ cent. better than at the close yesterday. 
The market opened 244 # cent. higher for Ore- 
gon Navigation; 1g ® cent. nigber for North- 
western; 1 # cent. higher for St. Paul pre- 
ferred and St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco first preferred; 5 #@ cent. lower for 
Louisville, New-Albany and Chicago, and 
generally a fraction higher for the remainder 
of the list. Compared with yesterday’s final 
sales, the more important changes are: Ad- 
vanced—Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
and Minneapolis and St. Louis preferred each 
254; St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 2} ; 
North-western and Richmond and Danville 
each 244; St. Louis and San Francisco pre- 
ferred 234; Union Pacific and Denver and Rio 
Grande each 2; Wabash, Chattanooga and 
Minneapolis and St. Louis each 1544; Wabash 
rare Le New-Jersey Ceutral, and Michigan 
entral each 15¢; St. Paul preferred, Rock 
Island, Delaware and Hudson, Houston and 
Texas, Indiana, Bloomington and Western, 
Kansas and Texas,and Oregon Navigation each 
144; Allegnany Central, Texas P ¢, and Mis- 
souri Pacific each 13¢ ; Canada Southern, North- 
ern Pacific, Reading, Western Union, and 
Louisiana and Missouri River each 1); 
St. Paul and Omaha, Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, Northern Pacific preferred, New- 
York Central, Louisville and ashville, 
Tilinois Central and St. Paul each 13¢; C., C., 
©. and I., Chica; Burlington and Quincy, 
Colorado Coal, e Shore, South Carolina 
Railroad, Norfolk and wee pene and 
Erie preferred each 1; Rochester and Pitts- 
burg, Ohio Central, Erie and North-western 
preferred each 1%: Oregon and Transcanti-_ 


Tre r er eee rere eer oe 


. 


a ee Mail, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco and St. Paul and Omaha 
preferred ; dectined—Louisville, New- 
Albany and cago 4; Manhattan Beach 2; 
c.,C. and LC. %; Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western 3%. 

‘the- Money market was active-during the 
morning hours on call to borrowers on pledge 
of stock co! at 6@8 # cent., butin the 
afternoon the rate fell to 2@4 # cent., closing 
offered at 2 @ cent. Holders of Government 
bonds paid 5@6 @ cent. Time loans and prime 
mercantile ants are unchanged. Follow- 
ing were the rates of domestic exchange ou 
New-York at the under mentioned cities to- 
day: Savannah,buying %4, selling %@\é dis- 
count; Charleston, buying par, selling }¢ dis- 
count; New-Orleans, commercial 100@150 dix 
count to , bank 200 premium; St. Louis, 
os 25 discount; Chicago, 60 discount; Bos: 

N, 20@33 discount. 

Yore: advices report British Consols stron 
at an advance for money from 99 15-16 to 100 
100, and for the account from 100 1-16 ta 
10044@1004f. In United States Government 
bonds 4s declined from 12134 to 121, and re 
covered to 12134@121%; 4\¢s advanced from 
11544 to 115%; 5s declined from 103 to 102%. 
American railway securities were strong. 
New-York Central sold up from 139 to 
13944, and returned to 139; Illinois Central 
declined from 14334 to 14814, and recovered 
to 144; Reading rose from 321¢ to 82 and re- 
turned to 824g; Atlantic and Great Western 
Seconds fell off from 221¢ to 22, and rallied to 
2214; do, Firsts advan from 54144@54% to 
5534; Ontario and Western from 28 5-16 te 
281¢; Erie from 42% to 4334; Central Pacifi« 
from 94 18-16 to 9514; Lake Shore declined 
from 118 5-16 to 11814 ; Wabash preferred from 
693% to 693¢; Erie consolidated Seconds from 
103 to 102. The Bank of England gained £538, 
000 on balance to-day, At Paris, Rentes ad 
vanced from 81f. 821¢c. to 81f. 95c. 

The Sterling Exchange market was dull, but 
strong for demand, which was marked up 44 
cent, to $4 8834. The posted rate for 60-day 
bills remains at $4 8344. Actual business was 
done at $4 8244@$4 824¢ for 60-day bills, 
$4 871¢@$4 8734 for demand, $4 881¢@34 8554 
for cable transfers, and 34 81@$4 81}¢ for 
commercial bills. In Continental Exchange, 
francs brought 5.231¢@5.221¢ for 60-day bills 
and 5.198¢@5.183/ for checks. Reichmark# 
sold at 918, @9434 for long and 95%¢@95}¢ foi 
short sight. 

‘the Government bond market was weak. 
Fours dectined 14, and extended 5s %. Sale 
of $50,000 4s registered at 119; $30,000 do, 
compen at 119, and $32,000 414s coupon at 113. 
Railroad mortgages were very dull and prices 
were irregular, with an upward tendency, 
The more important changes are: Advanced 
—Winonaand St. Peter Seconds, Texas Pacifia 
Firsts, Rio Grande Division, Richmond and 
Danville debentures, and Ohio Southern in- 
comes each 1; Erie consolidated Seconds, Kan- 
sas City and Northern real .estate bonds, 
and Utah Southern general 6s each 14; de- 
clined—Rochester and Pittsburg incomes 314; 
International and Great Northern fis, and In- 
diana, Bloomington and Western Firsts, 
Eastern Division, each 1; American Dock 5s 
and New-Orleans and Pacific Firsts each 14. 
State bonds wore active. Tennessees, com- 
promise, declined from 604 to 60 and recov- 
ered to 6044 on sales of $60,500; do., mixed, 
declined from 534¢ to 53 on sales of $4,000; Ar- 
kansas Pine Bluffs advanced from 29 to 31 o 
sales of $11,000; Alabamas, clags A, from 8 
to 8144 on sales of $1,000. Five shares Fourth 
National Bank sold at 12s, and 5 do. at 127. 

The total imports for the week were valned 
at $10,203,306, of which $7,268,968 consisted of 
general merchandise and the remainder dry 
goods. The specie imports amounted to $40,124. e 

The production of anthracite coal for the 
week ended Sept. 15 was 732,481 tens, as com- 
pared with 409,309 tons the previous week, and 
646,678 for the corresponding week of 1881, 
The total product from Jan. 1 to Sept. 16, 1882, 
was 19,592,819 tons, as against 19,289,700 fot 
the like period of last i showing an in 
crease this year of 303,119 tons. 

The October coupons of the Buffalo, Pitts 
burg and Western Railroad Company’s gen 
eral mortgage gold bonds will be paid by 
Post, Martin & Co. 

U.S. Sun-Treasury, New-York, Sept. 23, 1882. 
Receipts. ......$1,188.116 09|Coin bal’ce.. $86,940,673 0 
Payments.....2 1,109,474 141Cur’y bal’ce. 5,982,293 0: 

GONE ccc aivusesiooneed wosdmenad $92,922,966 08 

Tho following were the closing quotations at 
the New-York Stock E xchange to-day: 

Bid an | Bid. Asked, 
Adams Ex,.....140 142 |M.&C.2apf... 636 SM 
American Ex.. 934g 9414 Minn. & St. L... 34 
Alton & 7. H... 4854 49%¢| Minn.& St.L. pf. 7454 
Alton & T. H, pf. 90 |Metropolitan... 85 
Am. Dis. Tel. 51 ich. Central. .1045¢ 
Bos. Alr L. pf.. 7 78%4| Mobile & Obto. 2144 
Bar., C. BR. & N. & 85 |Mo., Kan. &T.. 4054 
Col.& Green. pf. 73 |Mor. & Essex..126lg 
Canada South. 6654) land Coal. 18 
c. F, & Minn... 2 26 (N., C. & St. L... 62%4 
Central lowa.. 34 |New Cen. Coal, 18 
Cen. Arizona... % 34\N. J. Central... 8044 
C.,S.L.&N.O. 8 -. {N, Y. Central.,13444 
C..G,C. £1,... 83 R4 
Ches. & Ohto... 24% 25 
SES ure BB 
C.C& LO... 10 


Chl. Bur. & 9.135 
Chi.'& Alton...140%4 


Nor, & West... 21 
Nor.& West.pf. 5814 
N. Y¥. Elevated.105 
iN. Y.,L. E.& W. 427% 
104/|NY.LE.&W. pf. 8632 
1353%4| North. Pacific.. 5154 
141 |North. Pace. pf. 98 
Cin., San. & C.. 5 5644/N. ¥.,C.&St.L, 1534 
Central Pacific. 92334 9344/N.¥.C.&St.L.pf. 3544 
Chi. & N. W....147% 148 \OhioCentral... 18% 
Chi, & N.W.pf..16745 168 {Ohio & Miss.... 397 
Chi.,M. &St.P..110}¢ 1108{)Ohio & Misa. pf.109 
6.,M. & St.P.pt125$4 12544/Ont. & West.... 273 
Chi, R.1.&P..187 187%/OregonR. & N..161 
Colorado Coal. 453g 46 |Oregon & Tran. 98 
Consol. Coal... 33 34 |Pacitte Mail.... 45 
DelL.,L. & West. 1467! Peoria, D. & E. 3544 
Del. & Hudson.1154 116 | Phila. & Read.. 6434 
6134/ Pull. Pal. Car. .130 
Dub. & 8, City. 91 9. uickaiiver.... S84¢ 
T.. Va. €Ga. 10% il ulcksilver pf. 45 
E.f.,Va.&Ga.pf. 1734 18 |Rich. & Dan....115 
G. B. & Win.... 10 Rich. & West P. 6154 
Han, & St. Jo... 47% ; Rich, & Alie.... 20 
Han.& St.Jo.pf. 8814 Rocn, & Pitts.. 2634 
Homestake,.... 18 19 |Standard Min.. 
Hous. & Texas. 84 87%|SutroTunnel.. %4 
IlHnois Cen....14ig 142 jSt. L. & S. F.... 41% 
Ind., B. & West. 48! 49 (|St.L.&8. F. pf. 63% 
Lake Shore....1163q 116348. L.& S.¥-1st pf.1003{ 
E & W. 404_ « 4146/St. P., M. & M..159 
64 65 jSt. P.& Omaha. 53} 
h. 73 7314) St. P. & O. pf...11194¢ 
19 |St.P. & Duluth. 25 
N. 27614\St. P. & D. pf... 94 
Manhattan B.. 22 |Tol., Del. & Bur. 14 
Manhattan 51 |Texas Pacific.. 50% 
51 | Union Pacific, .11254 
Manhat, istp?. 884 1 | U.S. Express.. 68 
Mutual U. Tel. 27 |W., St. L. & P.. 37% 
Mem, & Char... 60 |W.,St. L& Ppt. 6884 
4 5544) Welle-Fargo. .129 
Mo. Pacific.,...1003g 10054) West. Union... 90 
M. & C. Ist pf.. 15 20 


Following were the bids for bank stocks: 


LN. Alb. & G. 74 


Merchants’ .. 
Metropolitan, 


Orientgl ...... eS | 
PRCUEG vs cccnncdceviensens dee 

The following were the closing quotations of 
Government bonds: 

Bid. Asked. 

5s, 81, con. 334.100 73. . 
4}4s, r., "O1......112%4 11514 Cur. 6a, °96 
4463, c., "O91 112% 113%4/Cur. 6s, 97 


48, r., 1907 
4s, c., 1907 120 (Cur. 63, 99 
The following is the Clearing-houso state- 
ment to-day : 
Exchanges.....9160,721,152|Balances...... ...$4.737,614 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK PRICES—SEPT. 2%. 


Bid. Asked, | Bid. Asked, 
City 68, new...130 -. |Northern Pac.. 515g 51% 
United of N. J..190 North. Pac. pf.. 97% 28 
Pennsylvania... FsS61 .. |Northern Cen.. 5744 
eading 32 3234;Lehigh Nav.... 4434 
Reading gon. M. one 96 | Pitts.. T. & Bal.c2zig 
Lehigh Valley. 6 6734! Hestonville..... 16 
Catawissa pf... 55 -- ‘Phila. & Erle... 23% .. 
The following is the Custom-house return of 
the exports of specie from the portof New- 
York for the week ending to-day: 
Sept. 21—Steamer City of Para, Aspinwall— 
Peruvian silver coin. ...............-. $1,634 
Sept. 23—Steamer Westphalia, London— 
English gold sovereigns......... ones 2h 256 
WOOD cicesdiindiséniooisomaswe 200825884 
SEE ee 


TRE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 
San Francisco, Cal, Sept. 23.—The follow- 
ing are the official closing prices of mining stocks 


to-day: 
Alpha......... 


Wal-Street National...100 


447 
224 


Chollar..... 334 
ConsolidatedVirginia. 1 |Savage 4 

Crown Point 227-32 ~ 
Eureka Consolidated. lei Sliver King..... ecehing 
Uxchequer..........-..13-32/Tip Top............++-- 
Gould & Curry........ 5% Union Consolidated.. 
Grand se eecceeesedh-Sa| Yellow Jacket........ 
Hale & Norcross...... 344; Navajo............0.... 5Y 
Mexican......... waumnee Scorpion.... ......... 20-34 


The Noonday Mining Company has levied ap 
assessment of 25 cents per share, 


a 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Lonponr, Sept. 23—4 P. M.—Tne amount of bul 
lion oe into the Bank of England on balance to-day 


is 

6 P, M.—Parisadvices quote S # cent. Rentes at Sif, 
zc, for the account. 

Lonpoy, Sept. 23.—The following are the Woot sales 
of Friday in detail: 3,035 bales New-Zealand—Fleeca, 


1s. 2} is, 54¢a.: scoured, Is.@ts. lld.; greasy, 7d. 
1 yo and pleces,, 4d.@ls. 84¢d.; 2130 baled 


@ls. $d.; scoured, 1 
PailiipScourea ener. eet: <—_ Dales Port 
ks and leces, 6d. . Aa: . 
Sydney at wbgis 7.5 407 ba’ 
owes 1s. 2. @ls. 104d. 5 


et 
plaide, “Seoured, 111d @ls, oied.; greasy, 7d 


no pricegivon. Ten thousand 
of . principally New- 


ugar, 258.@25s. 6d. owt. f 
polarizi oo) a and ae, for Cui 
23.—Petroieum—Fine Pale Amery 


. M.—Prodi 
Gabe. veges, 
Muscovado fair re! 
ANTWERP, Sept. 


Pp 
oan, 19f, paid, and 19f. 250. sellers. Wilcox’s Lar 


156f. 50c, ® 100 kilos. 
Sept. 23.—Petroleum. 7 marks 55 nfennics 


closed at 
. BREMEN, 






























A GREAT ROMANTIC ACTOR 


THE CAREER AND BRILLIANT 
WORK OF CHARLES FECHTER.* 


"IS ENERGY, AMBITION, AND ORIGINALITY 
AS AN ARTIST—MISS KATE FIELD’S NEW 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


Miss Kate Field has supplied an interest- 


Ing and vivacious sketch of Fechter’s life toa 


series of American biographies. Junius Bru- 
tus Booth was born in England, but he was, in 
an artistic sense, an American actor. It was 
right, therefore, to include the life of Booth in 


this series, Not to have included it would 
have been as unreasonable as to exclude Rous- 


seau from French literature or Agassiz from 
American science. But on what ground can 
the late Mr. Fechter be regarded as an Ameri- 
can actor? He found his misfortunes here, he 


died here, and he lies buried in an American 


grave. But it was in France and England 


that he made his reputation; it was in Eng- 
land that Fechter was born; it was in France 
that he learned his art. He came to our coun- 
try in theradiant fullness of hisfame. He was 


appreciated 'by our countrymen, though not 


appreciated with peculiar enthusiasm, There 


were no serious reasons why he should have 
loved this land, its people, and especially its 
theatres. Fechter. was, in fact, everything 
save an American. Miss Kate Field describes 


him as an Anglo-Franco-Piedmontese-Teuton, 


Under the circumstances, we may expect to 


see Ristori and Salvini ranked among Ameri- 
ran actors. It is possible that Fechter should 
be grateful, in asepulchral fashion, for having 
died here. Otherwise he might have missed 


the honor of being known unexpectedly as an 
American. 


The illogicality of this classification aside, 
the biography is an entertaining one. Miss 
Field has, itis true, done little more than outline 
the active, various, ambitious career of Fech- 


ter. She has condensed in a very-brief space 
an abundance of material. She confines herself 
to a narrative of leading facts in his life. 
Smaller facts are touched lightly or else are 
omitted altogether, The sketeh, considering 
its purpose, is, however, sufficiently long. It 
is written in a pleasant, unlabored style which 
is particularly agreeable. It is not overbur- 
dened, moreover, with sentimental eulogy. 
Yet Miss Field’s admiration fér Fechter is 
thoroughly earnest. His acting was to her— 
to use her own word—a ‘‘revelation.’”?’ The 
word is notinappropriate. His acting revealed 
depths of intellect, imagination, and passion to 
all who gave thought to stage art. Acting at 
once more magnetic and original has not been 
seen in our theatres. How carefully Miss 
Field studied Fechter may be discovered in her 
analysis of his Hamlet. We have not seen any 
other equally good analysis of that brilliant, 
independent, beautiful work. The present 
» clear-eyed and competent biographer has added 
to her book reminiscences of Fechter, written 
by Edmund Yates, Herman Vezin, and Wilkie 
Collins. Mr. Collins’s reminiscences make a 
valuable supplement, and will be read witha 
sort of affectionate interest. Fechter had no 
stronger, more generous friends than Wilkie 
Collins and Charles Dickens. Both were con- 
scientious enough to see his vices and faults. 
Both were proud of his fame. Miss Field deai- 
cates her biography to tbe memory of Dickens. 
It was Dickens, one cannot forget, who intro- 
duced Fechter to our countrymen. No great 
actor ever had a greater avant courrier. 
Biographies of distinguished players are 
naturally interesting. It is said that an actor 
leaves nothing to posterity. On the contrary, 
he leaves his thoughts and conceptions. We 
are always curious to know how a certain part 
was performed a hundred years ago—how 
Hamlet was treated by Garrick, Cooke, and 
Kemble. Young generations of to-day love to 
hear of the Booths, Keans, Forests, and Ma- 
ecreadys. The opinions of actors upon their own 
art, their views upon permanent stage charac- 
ters, their manner of acting, and the qualities 
of their acting—these are matters that one is 
always glad to know something about. The 
life of an artist like Fechter is, above all, worth 
recording. Fechter was essentially a man of 
ideas, He was an artist who thought boldly 
and aggressively. No artist could be less in- 
clined than he was to accept traditions and 
conventions. It is impossible, for example, to 
believe that any who values the churacter of 
liarmlet would not be eager to learn how 
Fechter acted Hamlet. The career of such an 
actor should, therefore, be held in mind. 
There are undoubtedly many things in this 
rareer which are not pleasant. They are 
things which weigh chiefly against the man. 
But Fetchter’s weaknesses are not worse than 
the weakaesses of many who pass judgment 
upon him. Our world is nota sphere of ideal 
men. Genius is here the bedfellow of vice. 
The striking passages in Fechter’s life 
may be appropriately recalled now. The 
struggle with him was hard and up-bill, as it 





usually is with men who, born unfor- 
tunately to serve an art, are surrounded 
by influences adverse to that art. His 


birth-place was,London, where he came 
into life in 1824. His father was a French 
sculptor, his mother a daughter of Piedmontese 
parents. The blood that ran in Fechter’s veins 
was, therefore, extremely mixed. His nation- 
ality was even more mixed. In 1836 France 
became the permanent home of the Fechters, 
Charles studied patiently, dreamed unstinted- 
ly, helped his father in the making of bronzes, 
and candelabra, and at 16 fought his firet 
duel. In 1840 he appeared in private theat- 
ricals at the Salle Molitre. He was lucky 
enough to impress with his boyish acting a 
teacher like St. Aulaire and a playwright like 
Scribe. Fechter, however, continued to labor 
in his father’s studio—at least until he made 
his amusing pilgrimage into Italy. He jour- 
neyed thither with a French company of 
players. In order that he might have a pre- 
sentable wardrobe he made bis own dresses,and 
pven manufactured a stylish pair of top-boots 
out of thin oil-cloth. ‘Ibe season was in Win- 
ter, and such a Winter had never been known 
before. The snow on the Apennines melted 
under the sun. The company fell into sore 
misfortune, and Fechter was soon on his way 
back to France. In 1841 he entered the Con- 
servatoire and prepared to study for the Thé- 
fitre Francais. At the end of three weeks ho 
left the Conservatoire, disgusted with a ré- 
gime in which no two Professors agreed. He 
refused, in short, to, submit to the instruction 
of men like Provost, Michelot, and Samson. 
In 1844 he was a member of the graduat- 
ing class in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, a 
competitor for the first grand medal. He won 
the medal, refused to go to Rome or to eon- 
tinue his art studies, made his appearance at 
the Francais, and the world lost a sculptor. 
But it gained unquestionably an actor. His 
acting at the Francais made a deep impres- 
sion, and he was now looked upon as the most 
oromising young artist on the stage. He found, 

owever, that his success was not altogether 
without a bitter side. Envy and detraction 
»ut sharp discomfort into his life. A man with 
his independent spirit—a svirit that was never 
sagacious—was bound to serve art in a wider 
field. He quitted tho Frangais, returned to 
his studio, and was almost willing to relin- 
quish his ambition to be an actor. Circum- 
ttances altered his resolves, however, 
nnd he was soon in the world again, 
this time to remain and to fight. It 
is not necessary to follow Fechter through 
his prefatory experiences. He acted 
in Paris and in London. In both places he 
won triumphs. He acted in a very large num- 
ber of characters, most of them melodramatic 
or romantic characters. His acting in ‘‘ La 
Dame aux Camélias,” at the first production 

f that celebrated stock play, excited singu- 
ar enthusiasm. He was the first Armand, as 
Mme. Doche was the first Marguerite, or, as 
we name the heroine here, Camille. Tbe 

ounger Dumas has ven his opinion of 

echter’s acting in ‘La Dame aux Camélias.”’ 
** Happy the brother author,” he wrote, ‘‘ who 
next has Fechter for hishero.’”’ Here is a part 
of Dumas’s tribute: 

** Thanks to Fechter. What can I say of him 
that all the world does not say and know. Fech- 
ter is the most youthfol, most ardent, most 
enthusiastie, most insinuating of artiste. What 
variety of talents, what unpretending skill in con- 
eeption, what marvelous, thrilling, electric exe- 
eution! Be it in *Mauvats Coeur’ at the Am- 
dicu, in the ‘Corsican Brothers’ at the Théitre 
Historique, in * Claude’ at the Porte Saint-Martin, 

‘Hortense de Cerny,’ or in ‘La Dame 
aux Camélias’ at the Vaudeville, he is always 
the character first,then those happy, unexpected 
Inspirations which are the seal of great artists, 
which transport an entire audience at once and in- 
vest the character with charms and proportions 
that the author himself, witn all his bigh ambition, 
rer fhusion a Spiets. {wot an stor avin 

e illusion is F ’ 
it isthe man Aahen in the very act. Fechter has 
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the action, the look, the voice of our inmost emo- 
tions, of our most frequent passions, He is him- 
selt; ke is ourselves.”’ 


Among the great achievements of Fechter 
in France was his intepretation of Tartuffe— 
an interpretation which was like a discovery 
to those who had grown used to the Tartuffes 
supplied by the Comédie Francaise. In _ Leon- 
don his greatest achievement was his perform- 
ance of Hamlet. ‘‘ Perhaps,” wrote Dickens, 
‘no innovation in art was ever accepted with 
so much favor by so many intellectual persons, 
precommitted to and preoccupied by another 
system, as Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet,’? Fechter es- 
sayed the character for the first time on March 
20, 1861. His conception of Hamlet was pun- 
gently new. It was full of thought, ms eager ds 
and poetry. It threw a wonderfully bright 
light upon the character. His impersonation 
was discussed and written about with unflag- 
ging interest. It was, on the whole, 
conceded that Fechter’s triumph was em- 

hatic. Unluckily, bis Othello was a far 
ess fortunate experiment. George Henry 
Lewes’s blunt dislike of, Fechter’s Othello is 
shared by most critics—and by the majority 
of Fechter’s friends, Wilkie Collins regrets 
that he did not see Fechter’s lago, and regrets 


that he did see Fechter’s Othello. But the 
actor’s success was not limited to Hamlet. 
His brilliant versatility was splendidly shown. 


He was equally masterly and artistic in Ham- 
let, Ruy Blas, Robert Macaire, Don Cesar, 
Edgar, and in a score of other charac- 


ters. He performed with enormous popularity 
in romantic melodramas, like **The Corsican 


Brothers,” ‘The Duke’s Motto,” ‘Bel Del- 
monio,” ‘* Rouge et Noir,” *‘The Watch Cry,” 
“The Lady of Lyons,’’ ‘Monte  Cristo,’’ 
*Black and White.’’ and ‘‘No Thorough- 
fare.” His Claude Melnotte excited a 
furor in London. His Obenreizer in ‘‘ No 


Thoroughfare” was quite as popular. Final- 
ly, after having wholly conquered England, 


Fechter came to the United States. He ap- 


peared here at Niblo’s Garden on Jan. 10, 
1870. From that day until the period of his 
death Fechter was more or less identified with 
our stage. Ruy Blas was the first character 


represented by him on the American stage, 
But his repertory was soon well known, Miss 
Field, who writes with unusual felicity of 
Fechter’s acting, refers to his acting in these 
sympathetic and not overdrawn words—not 
overarawn, certainly, in the judgment of those 
who have felt the fire and the magnet- 
ism of Fechter’s personality: ‘To me this 
Anglo-Franco-Piedmontese-Teuton was a reve- 
lation. I had been, from childhood, under the 
influence of the natural school of acting. The 
exquisite comedy of the ThéAtre Francais, the 
grandeur and torce of Ristoriand Salvini, 
the incomparable humor of Charles Dickens, 
the reader, had been a liberal education in 
dramatic art. I wondered if I should ever see 
upon the stage such a lover as Garrick and 
Barry are said to have been, It seemed to me 
12 years ago, and it seems to me in the present 
year of our Lord, that be is the finest actor who 
best depicts the noblest of all passions. ‘ Oh, 


art, my art, thou art much!’ exclaims 
Aurora Leigh, ‘but love is more! Art 
symbolizes heaven; but God is love 
and means heaven,’ If love be _ the 
divine passion, the delineation of love 
should be the actor’s highest aspiration. To 


attajn his ideal should be tne actor’s crowning 
glory. When Charles Fechter, as Ruy Blas, 
uttered those five small words, ‘I madly love 
the Queen ;’ when he dared to exclaim before 
Don Cesar, ‘I love her, that’s all!’ when, 
dying, he gazed upon his sovereign for the 
last time, throwing into his face an expression 
absolutely marvelous in beauty and pathos, I 
felt that the delineation of love could no fur- 
ther go.’? Miss Field shows, it must be added, 
an acute appreciation of Fechter’s intol- 
lectual genius in her analysis of his 
Hamlet, to which wea have _ previous- 
ly referred, His Hamlet wag variously 
criticised ; not invariably with intelligence and 
liberality. Mr. Edwin Booth had inoculated 
the public mind with certain severe potions 
about Hamlet, it may be remembered. In 
New-York, Miss Field says, justly enough, 
Fechter was admired; in Boston, he founded a 
religion. His experience here was a mixture 
of success and misfortune. The moment came 
—that melancholy moment in an actor's life— 
when he was no longer attractive to our pub- 
lic. He died on Aug. 5, 1879. ‘* Had Fechter 
been as complete a man as he was an actor his 
death would have beenacalamity.” It was 
well enough for his reputation that he passed 
away when hedid. Fechter saw, before his 
death, that the end of his career had come, 
He took a cynically sensible view of un- 
pleasant facts. He was _ willing to_re- 
nounce Ruy Blas in order that Ruy 
Blas should not renounce him. He was wiser, 
therefore, than poor Frédéric Lemaitre, who, 
more than any man that one can call to mind, 
resembled Fechter. But Fechter had un- 
doubtedly the wider scope of talent. It is im- 
sossible to imagine Lemaitre in Hamlet; and 
Lomntire’s tragic essays were canspicuously 
unsuccessful. Miss» Field compares Fechter 
with Walter Savage Landor. | Both, she 
thinks, had a proud complacency and a scorn- 
ful strength. Both were resentfully impa- 
tient and choleric. Jaiblesse vaut vie was 
Fechter’s motto and curse. Fechter’s radical 
fault was an ungovernable, unreasonable tem- 
per. He was easily embittered against his 
stanch friends. Those who loved him most 
unselfishiy and tenderly, and who were 
least prone to do him ill, were = sus- 
pected by him and thrown trom him with 
contempt. He was, as much es any man of 
genius ever was, a poor creature of passion. 
The fine power with which the hottest passion 
mav be safely ruled was not an element of his 


nature. What could have been more un- 
lucky, and, knowing his life as we must 
know it, natural? Fechter was sensitive, 
generous, and sympnthetic. But, as Mr. 
Collins points out, there was a lurking 
devil in his being when he took offense, 
Perhaps no more suggestive comment 


is offered by Wilkie Collins upon the character 
of his friend than that contained in this cau- 
tious and, apparently, unimportant para- 
graph: ‘‘I wish 1 could add to these last words 
some of the letters addressed to me by Fechter, 
which I have thought it right to preserve. 
Even these are not only too personal to be 
presented to the public, but they are, in many 
laces, so expressed (unconsciously on his vart, 
it is needless to say,) as to be in danger of lead- 
ing to erroneous impressions of him in the 
minds of strangers.’ 

It is Fechter the actor who now commands 
our interest, however. and the man will event- 
ually be merged wholly into the artist. Asan 
artist, Fechter will live long in the memory of 
those who value and honor the stage—when 
the stage is worth honoring. It should be 
mentioned that Miss Kate Field presents in 
her book some well-written observations upon 
Fechter’s Claude Melnotte, Frédéric de Mar- 
san, Von Cmsar de Bazan, Fabian and Louis 
dei Franchi, and Monte Cristo. G. E. M. 
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POTONOMUT OR POTONOWUT. 
From the Providence (R. 1.) Press, Sept, 22. 

It turns out that Congress never made an 
appropriation for the Potowomut River, that no 
Senator or Representative from this State ever 
advocated it, and that the money expended upon 
it was therefore not only wastefully, but illegally 
paidout. Congress did appropriate $5,000 for ** im- 
proving the Potonowut River, Rhode Island,” a 

ublic work of such national importance that no- 
Goay ever ventured to oppose it; but it seems that 
somebody had influence enough to have the money 
diverted from its original and legitimate 
purpose and spent where it would do 
the most good to a wealthy yacht-owner. That 
it was the Potonownt, and not the Poto- 
womut, river that it was intended to improve is 
shown by an examination of the Congressional 
Record of Feb. 26, 1881, 1n which the proceedings 
of the Senate were reported. This important item 
had been put into the River and Harbor bill at the 
instance of the Senator from this State, whom no 
one could suspect of using his power or the Gov- 
ernment patronage forthe benefit of himself or 
friends, and, a8 printed, read: ‘‘Improving Poto- 
nomut River. $5.000."’ The following is a verbatim 
report of what then took place: 

Mr. Anthony—There is a typographical error 
there. It should be Potonowut—v instead of m. 

The Presiding Officer—The correction will be 
made. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

If, therefore, anybody supposed that Senator 
Anthony had, or would have,a hand in getting 
the appropriation for the Potowomut River, the 
above record will correct the mistake. 

a mmm 

REMINISCENCES OF JOHN W. DORSEY. 

The Middlebury (Vt.) correspondent of the 
Burlington Free Press says: *‘‘ John W. Dorsey, of 
star route notoricty, has been in town since Satur- 
day. Mr. Dorsey's wife and children have lived 


here for several yoars, ina neat and comfortable 
house on South-street, which Mr. Dorsey owns. 
Dorsey was here fora short time last Spring, just 
before he turned up in Washington to plead to the 
indictment against him. Years ago, when Dorsey 
was a tinsmithin Dorset, he used to drive a tin- 
cart through this part of the State, and his face is 
familiarly known {n many Vermonttowns. Later 
on, and before going into the star route contract- 
ing business as a dummy for his brother, he was tn 
the employ of a Bellows I’alls manufacturing com- 
pany. and was frequentiy seen at county fairs 
exhibiting their dairy and farm machines. His 
present ostensible business is that of mauufactur- 
ing artificial ice, which business he carries on 
somewhere in Texas, John W. Dorsey is a big, 
brawny, genial fellow. a shrewd aud sharp spect- 
men of the Vermont Yankee, but is illiterate and 
uneducated, Le has a family of fine children, who 
are unusually bright and intelligent, and are now 
attending school here: they understand what is 
going on, and feel keenly the disgrace which has 
been brought upon thefr father by the exposure of 
the star routo rascalitios,”” 
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WOMEN SEEKING “POINTS” 


UNWELCOME VISITS 10 WALL- 
SIREET MAGNATES. 


THE DAMSEL THAT SOUGHT JAY GOULD— 
SARAH BERNHARDT AND EMMA ABBOTT 


AS SPZCULATORS—A CHICAGO WOMAN’S 


AID TO HER HUSBAND, 


She was a pretty little thing and, like all 


earthly angels, painted. But she rapped in vain 
for admission to Jay Gould’s inner office. Moro- 
sini explained that the rich proprietor was ‘not 
in,” and he smiled an acknowledgment of his am- 


bition to do himself anything and everything possi- 
ble for the fair one, Oh, no; it was Mr. Jay Gould 


in person that she was seeking, and though she 
simpered in concert with the stalwart exile from 
sunny Italy, not a single word would she speak to 
him regarding the object of her call. With a 
jaunty toss of her head and a violent rustling of 


silk attire, she swept out into the hallway toward 


the street. And there she chanced upon a news- 


paper reporter and buried him in her confidence, 
She was confident that she had been deceived, was 
certain that her friend Gould was hidden behind 
the screens of his private office, and felt 
doubly sure that he could not always 


disappoint her, She was determined to see 


him, and an army of clerks couldn't prevent it. 


This wasn’t the first time she had called and tried 
to see him. She wasn’t disheartened by trifles; 
she had a life-time at her disposal, and she proposed 
to come again and again and again. It was a 


‘point’ on the market she wanted; Jay Gould 


could give it to her, and that was just what he had 


to do, too. Personally she didn't know him, but 


she was dead sure, she said, that he couldn't 
escupe. Yer, she had called upon other great 
Wall-street men besides Gould. From some she 
had obtained what she desired, and from others 


sho hadn't; generally she hadn’t. Speculators, she 
thought, were rude, selfish men as a rule; they 


wanted to make all the money themselves and 


didn’t care if the rest of the world was wrapped 
forever in poverty. As for herself, she didn’t be- 
lieve that Providence ever intended her to be any- 
thing else than rich, and so she proposed to work 
Mr. Jay Gould and his colleagues for all they were 
worth. 

The little woman tripped out into the street, 
clambered up the steps of a Broadway stage, and 
started on an up-town journey. This was some 
weeks ago. There have been few days since which 
have failed to find her down town fn the tag 
ot the Stock Exchange; but she has grown tacl- 
turn, and whether or not she has yet been able to 
secure the much-desired interview with Jay Gould 
remains to the outer world a mystery. Atany 
rate, she does not confine her calls to the Gould es- 
tablishment, Her smiles illuminate other parts of 
the Street as well. Her clothes are new, and her 
pearing displays no marked evidences of bad luck 
or disappointment. She is a type of a large class. 
Wall-street is overrun with women—women who 
are old, and women who are young; women who 
are poorly clad, and women in ricn attire; women 
who talk patly of the market and can ring the 
changes on the Stock Exchange's melodious lingo; 
women attractive and women repulsive—all with 
an eye single to gain. Old operators in the Street 
say that there has been a big change in this matter 
within the past few years. 

There has always been an atundance of the fair 
female who saunters by the Exchange about 38 
o'clock every afternoon, seekiug ‘'papa’e office” 
and finally finding itin some young broker's close 
cab. So far as these frail creatures are concerned, 
there is little, if any, departure from the old-time 
condition of affairs. But another and very dif- 
ferent class of women has ventured down among 
the bulls and bears seeking a livelihood or pastime. 
Tney are wild with the speculative craze. Their 
ambition is “ flyers;’’ their methods most childlike 
and bland. In the list of these new habitués of Wall- 
street are embraced members of some of the first 
families of the City, as far as wealth or social con- 
nections go. The popular actress abounds and is 
petted: ladies who wear crépe veils in memory of 
departed lords are numerous, and she who could 
find no profits in engineering a boarding-house 
helps support the broker. Motley regiment they are, 
but they have the credit of operating boldly, and 
taking risks that would drive the masculine specu- 
lator wild, Stories were recently current telling 
how Emma Abbott put thousands in her purse 
through lucky Wall-street ventures, and on the 
Stock Exchange floors are told many stories of 
equally happy hits by Emma's professional sisters. 
One of the “ fancy” stories told on the Street, pre- 
sumably for the purpose of fostering the female 
desire for speculation, is the following: A Chi- 
cago lady, whose husband is a grain specu- 
lator, wa3 in New-Yorka month or two ago, and 
put her pin money in the market. Just at this 
time came the recent famous corner in the Chicago 
Board of Trade, end the husband was badly 
caught, and over the wires to his wife came the 
news Of his financial embarrassment. He wasina 
big hole and feared he couldn’t get out. Up 
bounced the stock upon which she nad placed her 
money, and profits to the extent of several 
thousand dollars were subject to her call It 
didn’t—so the story goes—take herlong to oall it, 
and even less time to place it by telegraph as ready 
cash to the account of the embarrassed husband, 
who was thereby saved. 

It is rather difficult for the average member of 
the Stock Exchange to refuse advice to a pretty 
woman, and, everything being even, the informa- 
tion so put forth is quite up to the standard of 
Wall-street reliability and accuracy. Secrets are 
sometimes obtatued by women which the ordinary 
man could not discover in a life-time, and for some 
inscrutable reason they flourish oceaxionally where 
men fail. When Sarah Bernhardt was in this City 
she took chances in the market, and realized hand- 
somely on more than one venture. Sarah was un- 
usually successful, and her brokers were not mean 
enough to haggle over commissions. She,visited 
Wall-street in person only once during hér stay. 
In her case Mohammed did not have to go to the 
mountain; the mountain was glad enough to come 
to Mobammed. Some of Sarah's sex on specula- 
tion bent find it rather different. There is more 
than one man near the shadows of old Trinity who 
had rether lie to escape than face’a woman seeking 
*points.”” Russell Sage is never “‘in’’ to such 
callers, Gould is atways reported “ not in,’’ Keene 
slams the doorand says he is busy, and Woerlshoffer 
always decamps at the rustle of a dress through 
Exchange-place. 

The demand for opportunities to speculate upon 
the part of women has caused the erection of 
many tickers in the fashionable parts of the City. 
Some of them are connected with e-tablishmentsa 
of somewhat unsavory repute, but there are others 
where all the proprieties are observed, and are 
really only what they purport to be—stock gam- 
bling houses for women. As a rule these places 
are not well Known to the public. They havea 
profitable clientage and seek no notoriety. Ultra 
respectable ladies have the entree, and intoxicated 
with the Wall-street atmosphere they remain the 
day through hovering over the tickers, reading the 
tape, discussing the crops, the prospects of foreign 
wars, grasshoppers, Gould’s plans and intentions, 
and so forth, on to the end of the chapter, just as 
their pantalooned prototypes do » som town. 
There are other establishments where the lady's 
margin is accepted which are conducted on far 
less aristocratic principles. One much advertising 
firm has located in the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict, and in big, bold letters informs the pulic that 
it boasts 


POPOPILELIERE DOLE LE DEECLLAELDE ID POCOLELE LE DELEIELO DIDI 


2 AN OFFICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES, 3 
eee ee ei PPPOE PL OL PP PEPE OEE divinely 

Within the past 12 months many of the best firms 
in Wall-street have opened branches up town. An 
idea has prevailed that this movement was brought 
about by the demands of lady patrons who were 
auxious to speculate but were unwilling to venture 
downtown. This is a mistaken opinion, however. 
There has lately sprung up among some of the big- 
gest vperators a disposition to remain out of the 
Street and send down their orders from the up- 
town clubs and hotels. George Osgood, William 
R. Travers, Addison Cammack, and even Jay 
Gould are prominent amony men of this class. 
Gould has private wires from his Fifth-avenue 
home to his brokerage office. The special wires 
from Wall-street to up-town branch offices place 
the latter establishments, with their tapes and 
tickers, upon an a)most equal footing with the 
offices close beside the Stock Exchange doors. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT EXPLORATIONS. 
Letter to the Editor of the London Times. 


We shall be obliged by your allowing us to 
call attention to the renewed explorations now 
actively progressing in connection with the above, 
{the Roman villa near Brading.] The entire site, 
we are pleased to say, has become the property of 
Lady Oglander, and the various difficulties which 
existed, owing to the remains being on two free- 
holds, are in consequence removed. Arrangements 
are being made by which there will be no further 
impediment to the full proseoution of our re- 


searches, and to our endeavor to ascertain the full 
extent and character of that vast assemblage of 
buildings, portions of whioh are but as yet uncoy- 
ered. The hedge which formorly divided the two 
properties is already in course of remeval, and only 
one charge is now made to visitors. The excava- 
tions going on are very promising in their. re- 
sults, there being on the newly acquired land indi- 
cations of the presence of another “ wing’’ or group 
of buildings, comprising a series of chambers cor- 
responding to those unearthed during the Summer 
of last year. Pottory flue tiles, &c., are daily turn- 
ing up, and among recent acquisitions may be men- 
tioned an fron **boat hook” in good preservation. 
t resembles those in modern use, and has a socket 

y which it was fastened to a wooden handle. 
Its discovery is interesting from the association 
which 18 suggested as existing between the oecu- 
pbs of the residence and the shoro near Brading 

aven. It is proposed to proceed with the explo- 
rations as opportunity and funds permit. The 
work is costly, and we trust to the public to con- 
tinue its support in order that all worth preserving 
may be properly cared for anit protected. The nv- 
merous antiquities already discovered, and which 
form the nucleus of a good local museum, 
are now being arranged in cases, and 
open to the jnspection of visitors, We 
would also refer to a visit with which we were 
favored on Thursday last from several members of 
the British Association. The excursion as orcan- 
ized comprised about 100 names, but the inclem- 
ency of the weather unrortuyately reduced the 
number of those who would have otherwise at- 
tended. A goodly muster, however, assembled in 
erected by Lady Oglander. in 


which they were hospitably received on_her behalf 
by her brother, Major A. F. Leeds, of Ryde. The 
opportunity was selected as one sulted to the pre- 
sentation by her Iadyship of a silver salver to 
Capt. Thorp, of Yarbridge, bearing an inscription 
fitlvy recognizing him as the original discoverer of 
what is now locally known as the “ Roman Villa,” 
and the full exploration of which will, we venture 
to hope, eventually lead to most interestizg and 
valuable results. ‘ 


THE REV. MR. THAYER. 


HIS EXAMINATION AND INSTALLATION AS PAS- 
TOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
IN QUINCY. 
From the Quincy (iU.) Whig, Sept. 21. 
The morning session of the Congregational 


Council was opened with singing “I Love Thy 


Church, O Lord,’ and prayers by Dr. Salter and 
the Rev. Mr. Russell, followed by **‘ Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.” Dr. Woodbury, of Rockford, moved 
that the Moderator lead the examination of Mr. 


Thayer in the order of the topics embraced in the 
candidate's statement, Dr. Sturtevant amended 


that the Moderator, in conducting the examina- 


tion, confine his questions to the three subjects of 
inspiration, atonement, ard retribution. This was 
accepted by Dr. Woodbury, on condition that after 
the Moderator had concluded other members of 


the counoil should be permitted to ask such ques: 
tions as might be desired. This was satisfactory, 


and the examination was begun by the Moderator, 


The examinution was one series of questions and 
answers, the latter given with exceeding prompt- 
ness. The subject of inspiration was taken up, and 
after the Moderator had asked two questions, the 
other members took it up. Mr, Thayer insisted 
that the Bible is infallible in its moral and religious 
teaching, and that whatever errors are apparent 
come from the human element in the record of a 
historical character. The responses of the candi- 
date to the queries were prompt in all cases, and 
consistent with the views expressed in his written 
statement. 

Upon the issue of the atonement there was a 

prolonged investigation. Mr. Thayer held substan- 
tlally that the coming of Chriat, his life and suffer. 
ing, and his crucifixion were the carrying out and 
the consummation of a purpose in behalf of hu- 
manity; that the death of Jesus was not demanded 
by God as punishment forthe sins of the world, 
but that Christ made the _ saorifice of life, 
suffering, and death in behalf of sinners. The 
atonement would not have been complete 
without the death and _ resurrection. Mr. 
Thayer, howover, would not set up any 
dogma as to conseguences had not this purpose of 
the life and character of Christ been carried to its 
fruition. In answer to a question as to whether 
he considered the author of * Butler's Analogy” a 
sound theologian, he replied, ‘‘I have learned 
not to pass judgment on theologians,”’ drawing 
out the response from the Moderator, “I trust 
this is not a criticism of this council, which is 
sitting in judgment on a theologian.’”’ This and 
other passages which occurred produced audible 
smiles in the council, to which one member ob- 
ected as levity upon a serious and important sub- 
ect; but the council manifested its disposition by 
applauding the declaration of Dr. Woodbury that 
such incidents were desirable relief from the ten- 
sion of thought and intense interest to which the 
members were subjected by the examination. 

In reply to the first question concerning retribu- 
tion, Mr. Thaver said he had answered it so direct- 
ly he would read from his paper delivered the 
previous evening. The Moderator replied: “ You 
may do so if you desire, but if you do they will ask 
you what it means.”” Mr. Thayersaid he preferred 
there should be no confusion as to his sentiments, 
and thereupon read tue paragraph touching the 
time for probation and the posyibility of repent- 
anceafter death. Mr, Thayer’s idea was that 
all. persons will be given opportunity to 
accept Christ either here or hereafter. Dur- 
ing this inquiry a question was asked as to 
whether or not Mr. Thayer had changed his views 
on doctrine since the meeting of the previous 
council; and after some objection to the query as 
trespassing upon incompetent jurisdiction, Mr. 
Thayer said he desired to reply. “In no respect.”’ 
Mr. Little, of Chicago, desired a reconciliation of 
the hypothesis advanced, that the heathen dying in 
ignorance of Christ will be given an opportunity to 
receive Him, with the declaration of the candidate, 
that he would urge humanity to profess Christian- 
ity now, Mr. Thayer’s rejoinder was that he did 
not know what opportunity the beathen might 
have on earth for learning the truth, but all man- 
kind will, at some time, be given full opportunity 
for salvation, and if they then frame moral charac- 
ter averse to God, they will be deprived of His 
presence. 

There was a protracted and decidedly in- 
teresting time in the executive session, which be- 
gan at 11 o'clock and continued until 7. Nothing, 
of course, is positively known as to what trans- 
pired in the meeting—at least, until late in the day, 
when the members became careless of the en- 
trances—but it is reported, that at the beginning of 
the proceedings the roll was called and the mem- 
bers answered to their names and declared wheth- 
er or not they would vote for the installation of 
Mr. Thayer. ‘lhere were a few objections, two in 
the first 40 names called, said to be the Rev. Mr. 
Noble and the Rev. Mr. Little, of Chicago. Thus 
far the council had proceeded when an adjourn- 
ment for dinner was taken, and the supposition 
wasthat at 3 o'clock the body would reach a con- 
clusion and the church and congregation would be 
convened to hear the report. There were a total 
of 75 expressions on this proposition, and rumor 
says only five were in any way against in- 
stallation, Mr. Blatchford's name being an- 
nounced among these. During the . debate 
there were many eulogistic speeches on Mr. 
Thayer, some of them highly complimentary and 
laudatory, and the opposition to him was based 
principally upon the inference of possible future 
or secondary probation. It was desired by the ma- 
jority to make the action of the council on installa- 
tion unanimous, and in order to reach this conclu- 
sion a committee of five was appointed to prepare 
areport which should reconcile any minor diifer- 
ences ———e. This was the sticking point in the 
transaction, hut a telegram from New-Haven hav- 
ing been received announcing the unanimous ac- 
tion of the council there in favor of the installation 
of the Rey. Newman Smygth, the friends of Mr. 
Thayer put forth every exertion to have him in- 
stalled unanimbdusly also. There was a rather long 
session of the committee, but they finally madea 
report presenting several resolutions, the first of 
which declared the unanimous voice of the coun- 
cil for the installation of Mr. Thaver and 
another copoans the proposition that the Bible 
teaches probation after death. Upon this proposi- 
tion there was an animated discussion, participated 
in by the Revs. Nourse, Noble, Little, Richards, 
Sturtevant, Collins, of Cleveland, and others. The 
desire of the majority was to avoid anything that 
might be construed as a conflict with the views of 
Mr. Thayer while recommending bis installation. 
Apparently, {t was the desire of all to carry out 
the same purpose. In fact, the opposition of the 
more prominent gentlemen was not to installation, 
with one exception, but was simply the mainte- 
nance of a doctrine which they deemea essential, 
perhaps hecause It ig held by eminent gentlemen, 
some of whom participated in the previous council. 
Eventually, however, a satisfactory agreement on 
all points was reached, aud ths following report 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That this council, having examined the 
Rev. Frederick A. Thayer in his Christian character 
and theological opinions, approve him as a brother of 
undoubted Christian character, of sincerity in the 
Gospel ministry; and, judged by his written state- 
meus and ite subsequent explanation, as holding 
theological views in substantial harmony with the 
faith of the Concregational churches, And while not 
accepting all his epetaiavions, we unanimously recom- 
mend his installation over this church. 

Resolved, That the letter missive calling this coun- 
ell, having raised the question of Hberty within Con- 
gregational lines, we hereby declare our conviction 
that the area of such liverty is bounded by the su- 
preme authority of the Holy Scripture. We would 
further express our conviction that the Scriptures do 
not teach the doctrine of a future or second probation, 

Resotved, That we do not understand the Rev. F. A. 
Thayer to teach the doctrive thus disapproved. 

These resolutions were reported to the council 
and the congregation at the session last 
evening, when the installation services occurred. 

The installation sermon by the Rev. Zachary Ed- 
dy, D. D., was an able and eloquent discourse upon 
the subject of *‘The Coming Man,” in which he 
likened the church to man, and predicted its 
growth and prosperity and ultimate perfection. 
After the installing prayer by the Rev. William 
Salter, D. D., the Rev. James GQ. Merrill gave the 
charge to the pastor, which»was unique—an acros- 
tic embracing the;virtues whichshould be embodied 
in the Pastor. Mr. Merrill expressed the hope that 
Mr. Thayer would be pious, affectionate, sensible, 
teachable, orthodox, religious. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended by the Rev. F.. P. Wood- 
bury, D. D., and the address to the people was de- 
livered by the Rev. Arthur Little, D. D. The con- 
gore prayer wus by the Rey. J. M. Sturtevant, 
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GAUTIRR AT A WEDDING. 

From the London Daily Telegraph. 
According te his latest biographer, Mme. 
Amélie Ernst, Théophile Gautier was as uncon- 
ventional in many respects as Alphonse Karr him- 
self. Of his personal appearance, as a rule, he 
took little heed, and his carelessness with regard 


to the cut, color, or age of his clothes was invet- 
erate. It appears, however, that upon one memor- 
able occasion, having received an invitation to at- 
tend the wedding of his publisher’s eldest son, 
George Charpentier, to whom he was sincerely at- 
tached, he made an extraordinary effort to comply 
with social requirements, as far as_ his 


garmerts shoul be concerned, and he 
succeeded in tIndning ai full black dress 
sult, with white cravat and agioves_ to 


match. The impressive effect of this festal array, 
nevertheless, was somewhat marred by an enor- 
mous broad-brimmed felt hat, white and soft, of 
the most umbrageous wide-awake class, crowned 
with which Gautier appeared before the Mayor of 
the village in which the marriage ceremony was to 
be performed. This amazing head-covering evi- 
dently did not inspiro the municipal functionary 
with an exalted opinion of its wearer, for when 
Guutier's turn came to subscribe the “ clyil act” as 
a witness, the Mayor cast a glance. half comes 
sionate, half contemptuous, at him, while handing 
him the pen, and wae ** Are you able, then, to 
sign your name ~”’ ring gy 5 completely dum- 
foundered by the notion that his ability to write 
should be doubted for a moment by any human 
being that fora few seconds he could only con- 
template his interlocutor with a glassy stare. Pres- 
ently he contrived to stammer out the words, 
* Yes, Sir, lam !” and to append his signature to 
the marriage contract. The incident upset him 
for tke rest of the day, and, so the author of 
**Théophile Gautier en Negligée" assures her read- 
ers, several weeks elapsed before the great poet 
and novelist completely surmounted his annoyance 
at the insinuation that he did not look like 4 ver- 
san famillar with the solence of cal 





DOWN TOWN AFTER DARK 
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ODD PEOPLE PLYING VERY ODD 
TRADES. 

SCENES OF AN AUTUMN EVENING ABOUT THE 

CITY HALL PARK, CHATHAM-STREET, 


PARK-ROW, AND LOWER BROADWAY— 
NIGHT IN A FERRY-HOUSE. 
Half a day’s rain had filled the streets with 


mud and covered Broadway with a coating of the 
black butter that oozes from between the stones 
when other streets aremuddy. Ten thousand peo- 
ple, by actual count, hurrying along under umbrel- 
las, had said: “Nasty, wet day, isn't it?” and an- 


other ten thousand had replied, with every appear- 
ance of truth, that it was. Every man and woman 
in the City, except one unfortunate deaf-mute, had 
said to somebody else a dozen times: * Well, how 
do you like this weather?” Then tke rain ceased, 


the wind shifted, and at4 o’clock P. M. the ther- 
mometer dropped to 65°, This was on Thursday. 


The air felt like approaching Winter and umbrellas 
gave way to light overcoats. It was as invigorat- 
ing as it was cool, and every healthy creature mov- 
ing on two legs felt like walking in the bracing air, 
breatning in the fresh west wind. It was after this 


brisk wind had been blowing for four hours—long 


enough to dry the sidewalks and to make some im- 


pression on the mud in the streets—and fully an 
hour and a half after the street lamps had been 
lightéd, that a Times reporter went down the back 
stairs and crossed the City Hall Park. He had been 
in the office all afternoon writing several power- 


ful articles on the convention, and the changed at- 


mosphere felt more than pleasant. It was enough to 
make an old man feel young. that smart cool breeze; 
enough to make a sick man feel well; to makea 
lame man skip and jump. The reporter, having 
nothing more to do, walked two or three times 


across the park, walked down Park-row, turned 
around and walked down Chatham-street, went 


back to the park, then walked down Centre-street, 
and at last, after 10 o’clock, walked down to one 
of the North River ferries. The walk was begun 
for a constitutional and for pleasure, but it soon 
turned into a matter of business—into a veritable 
voyage of discovery. For no reporter with eyesin 
his head could spend as much as three hours in the 
neighborhood of the City Hall Park on a clear 
night without seeing so many odd and unusual 
things as would demand to be put forthwith intoa 
newspaper article. Hero Stanley may explore 
Africa; Hero Melville may frost his ears Jooking 
for the north pole—but if you want to make real 
discoveries and see real curiosities spend an hour 
or two about the City Hall Park. 

The first discovery was in the park itself. A 
young person, in that unhappy condition midway 
betWeen a big boy and a young man, stood leaning 


disconsolately against atree,on the edge of one 
of the walks. The light (perhaps rather the lumi- 


‘nous darkness) of a street lamp fell upon him, and 


showed him to be dressed in a very shabby light 
suit, topped by a hat that could have originated 
nowhere but in the Fatherland. The boy looked 
like a foreigner, and looked, too, as if a square 
meal would do him a great deal of good. A police- 
man came along, and he abandoned his post by the 
tree, and wandered out into the street. Whatever 
else the boy was, he was undoubtedly a thief. If he 
had had it painted on nis back in big black letters, it 
could not have been plainer than from the way he 
dragged his feet along the pavement and the rest- 
less way in which he occasionally looked about 
him, as it he were dodging a Sheriff. He went out 
to the middle of the street and began searching 
carefully along the car tracks. This was discour- 
aging work, but he kept at it industriously for sev- 
eral minutes, till he evidently found what he was 
looking for, picked itup, went back to the park, 
and sat downou one of the benches. Half a min- 
ute later the boy had lighted the stump of a cigar 
he had picked up In the street, and was puffing out 
clouds of smoke, his head thrown back, as self- 
satisfied as a rifleman who has hit the bull’s-eye. 
It was easy from this five orten minutes’ observa- 
tion to know the history of the boy's afternoon 
and night--a sumptuous meal outof a garbage- 
box; a smoke out of the street, and a sound sleep 
in some dark and quiet area. But don’t waste 
pity on this boy, anybody. He was only one of ten 
thousand of his kind, and was in much better luck 
than most of his companions. 

Tobacco smoke ts a preventer of malaria, a sa fe- 
guard against colds in the head, and a sure cure for 
nervousness. So the reporter went intoa big restau- 
rant and bought a cigar. Ashe came out he was 
* braced,”” as they say, by a newsgirl, a dashing 
young Amazon of 13 or 14, who desired to sel! bim 
an evening paper. Peace was cheaply boucht for 
2cents, but the battle was not over. ‘Say. Mis- 
ter,” said the newsgirl, with the pure accent ana 
the gentle tones of a Bowerv boy, “lend me 35 
cents till to-morrow !"’ This little Seeneiad opera- 
tion the reporter was compelled to decline 
for obvious reasons. “ You git out,”? said the 
fair creature with an indescribably scornful 
curl of her lip; “ you're too bloody mean to do 
anything, you are;” afd after letting go afew 
more choice sentences that would not look well in 

rint,she went disdainfully a few steps down 

’ark-row. She might have gone further, but she 
was met by an o'd blind man led by a little girl. 
The young Amazon gave a handful of pennies over 
to the old man, and went off with him, for her last 
paper wassold. The blind man wasthe father of 
both these girls, and every evening he makes his 
round, collects his girls and his pennies, aud takes 
nis children home. The children both sell news- 
papers, and no doubt make the blind man’s living 
an wellas theirown. How many more children 
the blind man may be bringing up fn the way they 
should go could be learned only by following him. 
The smaller of the girls sells papers in Beekman- 
street, and the larger in Park-row. 


Down Chatham-street, in the light shed by the 

windows of a lager-beer saloon, there limped up a 
boy without any coat, with a shirt hanging in 
shreds, and with a general appearance of the ut- 
most poverty. Some people have what we call 
hatchet faces, but this i oy had a perfect razor face. 
He looked as if he had been trying to fatten him- 
self on empty tomato cans, and as if they had not 
agreed with him. From his oarriage and counte- 
nance one would have thought every man he ever 
met had kicked him, except one, who had blacked 
his eye. He asked very piteously for a few pennies 
to buy something to eat. In short order he tuld 
the unpleasant old story of having had nothing to 
eat all dayand of being vert hungry. It was a 
0sIitive pleasure to give this lad a small coin, and 
ft was almost musical to hear him hobbdliing gayly 
down the street toward the cheap restaurants. 
Ten minutes later the reporter was in the lower 
end of Park-row, opposite the end of the Post 
Office. There, in the light of anotier saloon, in the 
same ragged shirt, with the same weazened face, 
and the same pitiful countenance and pitiful story, 
was the very same boy, still begging pitifully for a 
few pennies to buy something to eat. It was not 
then, however—not till after he had met the boy 
half a dozen times more, and had seen a dozen 
people put money in his hand—that the reporter 
felt kindly toward the men who had kicked the 
young professional. and had positive respect for 
the man who had blacked his eye. 

The wind was so brisk and chilly it gave cold 
comfort to the estimable gentlemen who are 
in the habit of making couches of the City 
Hall Park benches. They knew It was going 
to bea cold night, and the knowledge spurred 
them ontoindustry. At least 20 of them went to 
work, and worked hard. Fifteen of the 20 sta- 
tioned themselves along the east side of the Post 
Office building, where they were sheltered 
from the wind, and watched for every unlucky 

asser-by. The reporter strolled leisurely down 
hat smooth sidewalk and listened patiently to 15 
tales of woe, any one of which would have added 
fresh interest to the sorrows of Werter. One man 
had not eaten anything for two days, or three 
weeks, or some impossible time, and could not rec- 
ollect the time when he had sleptina bed. An- 
other was wounded at Antietam, and had had only 
one or two full meals since his discharge from the 
army. There wus the stranger in the City who had 
just walked in from Boston, or Hoboken, or some 
foreign settlement, and had neither money nor 
friends. There was the barefooted tramp who had 
“seen better days,’’ (he could hardly have seen 
much worse.) There was the sick man, with a 
very thin voice; and there, also, was the unfortu- 
nate young man who had been out of work for 
two months, and also, if truth were told, would 
rather starve than do any work fortwo months to 
come, though he did not say so. There was only 
one man In all that party who made his way to the 
reporter’s pocket-book. That was the very seedy- 
looking chap who came up witha “Say, Boss, I want 
a drink very bad. Would you mind giving a poor 
old fellow 10 cents?’ It would take a harder heart 
than even a reporter’s to resist such an appeal. 


Passing French’s Hotel, going toward the Bat- 
tery, the reporter was spoken to bya squad of 
bootblacks sitting on the steps. Most reporters 
are acquainted with a great many bootblacks and 
newsboys, and when the little rascals get in a tight 
place financially, or happon to be arrested, they 
generally hunt up some reporter-patron to help 
them out, Some grand and dignified reporters 
will no donbt be aggrieved at being compared 
with the bootblacks, but they both live a wild 


Arab, haphazard sort: of life, and _ there 
ought to be an_ affinity between them. 
“Big business to-morrow, Boss!” one of 


the bootblacks shouted, meaning that, with 
the sidewalks dry and with everybody’s boots 
dirty from the mud of the previous day, there 
would be plenty of blacking todo. A block fur- 
ther on there was the pit-pat of arapid step be- 
hind and a gentle slap on the reporter’s back. 
Turning around he was faced by a young fellow in 
a blue check shirt—a good-looking young man 
nothing of a tramp, but evidently a workman o 
some sort. “Old fellow,’’ said he, “ you haver’t 
fot 10 cents about you that you don’t want to lose, 
ave you? I know you. You're a reporter. 
saw you at the Park-row fire.” On the score of 
old acquaintance, of course, the young man had 
to have his money. Just across’ the street, and 
immediately In tront of the rear entrance to THE 
Times Building, the reporter met @ murderer—not 
one of the red-handed kind with gore dripping 
from him and a knife in his grasp, but a murderer 
of the deadiiest kind—a man who, by the glibness 
of his speech, must have talked to death 
at least twenty of his fellow-creatures. He 
was a trifle the worse for a few glasses of rum. this 
talkative man, and he had no hesitation in grasping 
the reporter's arm and introducing himself. ‘* Are 
you on the staff?” said he. ‘I know all you re- 
porters; you know me, don’t you? ’'m ——, the 
reat salesman.”’ And he d:ew from his pocket a 
andful of, papers to prove his identity. and un- 
folded a batch of great business schemes he was 
about to go into, or had been in, or had:thought of. 


" Are you going down to Taylor's to-nizht. to the 
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reception ?’ he asked. ‘‘ Yes, of course, after a 
while,” the reporter replied, without the faintest 
notion who Taylor was, or why he should give a 
reception. “Are you? Good enough. We'll go 
down together, I'll wait right here for you. How 
soon will you be back?” ‘** You had better go on 
without me,” the reporter advised him; ‘‘ 1 may 
be late.” “ Allright, olefel.” said the great sales- 
man; ** now don’t fail to come: we'll have a hign 
old time; and away he went down Nassau-street, 
ae to himself for the want of anybody else to 
talk to. 

Five minutes later—that is, iust as the City Hall 
time-piexe made remarks about its being 10 
o’clock—the reporter stood at the corner of Park- 
row and Anw-street, looking at the scenery. There 
was the Astor House in the foreground and a little 
animation furnished by a Fourth-avenue car. 
There were a great many shabby-genteel young 
men about—mere than the occasion really seemed 
to call for. It was a beautiful place for an obser- 
vation, and the reporter was busy watching Orion 
Parga tamiliarly at the north star and the fire- 
flies sailing through the milky way. A young man 
with an oppressive weight of watch-chain ap- 
proached and said, in an insinuating tone: 

*- Are you looking for any one?” 

** Not for you, at any rate.” 

“* Oh,” said the young man, and he went off, only 
to be followed in a few minutes by more young 
men, none of whom made any remarks, but all of 
whom looked uncommonly pleasant and agree- 
able, and quite ready to strike up an acquaintance. 
It would have been a very green reporter, indeed, 
not to know that these young men were the 
**heelers’’ of the Ann-street gambling-houses, and 
that, if he gave them any encouragement, he 
would be invited in to play. But the vice of gam- 
bling is not even gilded in Ann-street. It is a vice 
of sanded floors and dirty rooms and unwashed, 
though flashy, companions, 

There was an entertaining scene at the ferrr. A 
stout young man. with a bloated face, a bristly 
beard, and hair well plastered down, stood leaning, 
in his shirt-sleeves, against one of the door-posts of 
the ferry-house. About him were two or three 
porters and hack-drivers. The stout young man 


was the flower of the group—a person evidently 
looked up to as a model by the porters and the 


drivers. He was dressed in very flashy style, and 
it seemed impossible for him to say four words, 
without at least three of them being the foulest 
oatns. There are a good many profane men in 
New-York—some very able swearers—but this man 
could undoubtedly outswear anything in the City. 
He was evidently an employe of the ferry or rail- 
road company, and held a place in one of tne 
offices, 

“I don’t mind going you 15 cents on it, but I 
won't do no more” he was saying, as the reporter 
went through the doorway, half an hour ahead of 
time for his train. He was talking to two half- 
grown boys, who were holding out an umbrella for 
his inspection. “It ain’t worth no more—not to 
me.” And aftersome haggling the boys accepted 
the offer and took the money. The brilliant young 
man took the umbrella, tossed it through the 
ticket window of his office, returned to the door, 
and began to tease a belated newsboy. How the 
two boys got the umbrellas was an open question. 
Perhaps they bought it. Perhaps they found it. 
Of course, they could not have stolen it. And 
equally, of course, they could not have been lying 
about that very ferry-house waiting for a chance 
to steal from the passengers. The employe of the 
company, it is plain, could have had no idea that it 
was stolen. He probably thought the boys bought 
the umbrella up Broadway for a dollar and a half. 

Considering that he had not been in Africa, nor 
in the arctics, noreven in Ezypt. but only about a 
small part of lower New-York, the reporter 
thought he had seen a good many queer people for 


one evening. 
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HUGO AND HiS TRAVELING FRIEND. 
From the London Daily Telegraph. 

Shortly after the first production of ‘‘ Her- 
nani,” more than half a century ago, Victor Hugo 
was travéling on foot through Normandy and Brit- 
tany in search of ‘‘new impressions,” when one 
day an evil inspiration prompted him to ride in 
the diligence from Rouen to Havre. He had hardly 
taken his seat, when a fellow-passenger of emi- 
nently respectable appearance, spectacied, white- 
cravatted, notarial, and bland, entered into conver- 
sation with him upon the various political and lit- 
erary topics of the day. ‘Pray, Sir,” he presently 


inquired, “as you have just left the capital, dia 
you happen before your departure thence to hear 
anything of this ‘Hernani,’ about which people 
are making such a fuss?’ ‘I certainly have 
heard it mentioned,” replied Hugo. “It is a 
miserably stupid piece.”’ ‘Very likely.”” “Do 
you do anything in the way of literature?’ 
‘*A little. For instance, I write tragedies.” 
**Indeed. Well, the author of ‘Hernani’ must 
be an abominable person.” ‘* Really! As it hap- 
pens, I don't know him.” “ Neitherdol. But one 
of my friends saw him in the street not long ago 
and in such a state! The wretched creature is 
nearly always drank. Only fancy, he has to be 
carried home from the cabaret every day. No 
wonder his poetry is such maniacal rubbish.” 
‘* Under the circumstances how could it be other- 
wire?’ “ Worse still, the fellow spends mostof his 
time with ballet dancers of the lowest description. 
And yet this degraded being has the audacity to 
importune us with his mad ravings !”’ ** We will by 
no means endure him, Sir!’ Inthisstrain the con- 
versation continued until the diligence arrived 
at Havre, where Hugo's interlocutor, delighted 
with his companion, insisted upon putting up at the 
poet's hotel, in order to secure a few hours more 
of such congenial company. While their rooms 
were being prepared the landlord brought them 
the register of urrivals, requesting them to inscribe 
their names therein. As Hugo took up the pen to 
fulfill this formality, the Unknown of notarial as- 
pect looked eagerly over his shoulder. Having 
signed his name in bold and eminently legible char- 
acters, the poet turned round with a smile, saying: 
** Now, my dear Sir, it is your turn.”’ But his horror- 
stricken fellow-traveler had snatehed up his car- 
pet-bag and fled as soon asthe dread words “ Victor 
Hugo” bad disclosed to him the profundity of the 
abyss into which he had “ put his foot.” 
rt 


EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 
From the London Daily News. 

Our Naples correspondent writes: ‘‘ The last 
house ‘excavated at Pompeiiin Isola V.. 
VIII, is of an anomalous kind. It is situated at 
the south side of the isola. Its construction is 
quite, unusual as it possesses no proper atrium. On 


entering the doarway you find on your right a 
small stove in the corner of the passage, and on 
the left is the kitchen proper with a room for 
slaves. *Then to the right Is a rowof columns, 
forming a rectangular space, in the midst of which 
is the triclinium with the reclining bed formed of 
masonry. and in the centre a cylindrical table cov- 
ered with slabs of marble geometrically arranged. 
The wall paintings of this open space are not of 
great value; there are heads of Medusa, hippo- 
griffs, and fantastic birds. Returning into the 
passage there is on the left next to 
the kitchen an exedra, with walis ornamented 
with white and yellow squares, divided by col- 
umns, decorations, and festoons allin fresco. At 
the eutrance of this room are two strange figures; 
on the left an infant surprised at the sight of a 
large rat lasuing from atrap, and on the right the 
same infant trying to catch the rat. On the left 
wali is a medallion.with a small figure, two cupids 
and two flying geniuses, one with a pastoral 
staff in the left hand and a bunch of grapes in the 
right, the other with a staff in the right hand and 
the left supporting a basket on the shoulder. The 
opposite wall is in a bad eondition, so that nothing 
cau be distinguished but the faint traces of a simi- 
larmedaliion. This room was covered, and above 
itand the kitchen was a second story, to which 
access was had by a staircase at the end of 
the ground floor passage and by a similar 
passage above. Behind the exedra (always to the 
left of the passage) comes an inclosed garden. A 
window into this garden gave light to the staircase. 
At the extreme end tothe right is another small 
room, with a window opening into the triclinium. 
This room had another above it, and the sole con- 
nection between this upper room with the others 
on the Ieft was by means of the passage on the 
second floor. Many vases, shells in bronze, several 
gold rings with engraved stones, and amphors 
were found in this house. and six sksletons. A 
walled-up door on the left wail of the exedra 
makes it probable that the house was once a por- 
tion of some other larger dwelling, and that it, 
like so many others, had been sold separately and 
undergone various changes. 
_ rr 


A GIRL’S CLOTHES FIRED BY LIGHTNING. 
From the Baltimore Sun, Sept. 22. 

Miss Susie Jones, aged 18 years, daughter of 
Mr. Lewis Jones, No. 116 South Paca-street, made 
a narrow and extraordinary escape from death by 
lightning during the storm of Wednesday night. 
About 10:30 o'clock, while she was lying in bed in 
the third-story front room, the lightning came 


through the open windows of the third-story back 
room into Miss Jones’s apartment, set fire to her 
clothing, and illuminated the whole of the upper 
portion of the house. Miss Jones says when she 
saw the lightning it appeared to be like a ball of 
white fire as big as the moon. Shesays it was 
blazing and frightful, but she was not hurt by it, 
and had presence of’ mind to tear off her burn- 
ing clothing and spring out of bed and run 
down stairs for help. Her brother, yvho sleeps in 
the adjoining room, went to her assistance as soon 
as possible and awakened the rest of the family. 
Miss Susie was found in the sitting-room. The 
clothing she wore was burned entirely, only a few 
fragments remaining, but with the exception of a 
scorched and swollen hand, with which she nad 
extinguished the flames, she was unhurt. Strange 
to say nothing in the room had been burned save a 
part of a sheet which she had over her at the time. 
The young lady had fully recovered last night, and 
was able to speak of her fright as an adventure. 
A number of her friends called at the honse and 
celebrated the remarkable escape by singing, danc- 
ing, and having a pleasant time generally. 
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LORD LORNE ON THE CARRYING TRADE. 

In his reply to the welcoming address of the 
British residents of San Francisco, Cal., Lord 
Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, said: “‘ With 
you, whose interests are bound up with the 
greatness of California, and with the gigan- 
tic trade of the United States, we can cordially 
sympathize. Connected as we are, for a time, with 


the fortunes of the sister land of Canada, we know 
how much the welfare of the one country is affect- 
ed by the good of tne other; how the evil that 
falls on one must hurt the otheralso. Our blood 
makes us brothers and our interests make us part- 
ners. Our Governments are engaged in the same 
task, and, from experience, there is no reason to 
think otherwise than that they will be allowed to 
work in tnat perfect harmony which is essential 
for their peace, and for the peace of the 


tegione 


“world. They are arching the continent with 
Ueht not of 


two zones of civilization: with 





one color, but equally replacing the former darx- 
ness, and the harmony bet these is as natural 
asis the relation in the rainbow of the separate 
hues of red and azure. Your presence here shows 
how our commerce is interwoven. In crossing the 
continent and marveling at the wealth and powet 
shown by every city of this migchtv ple, it ix 4 
Era acr ar ame na nth Mk aod when 
here and at New-York we reach the ports supply: 
ing this vast population, we find in the flags borne 
by the shipping p@oof that itis still the old couns 
try that inthe main ministers to and is benefited 
by the progress of her children.” 





GEN. SHERMAN IN CANADA. 





A DESULTORY TALK—HIS OPINION OF THD 
BRITISH AND EGYPTIAN TROOPS ANT 


OF THE NEW-YORK NATIONAL GUARD, 


From the Montreal Witness, Sept. 20. 
Gen. Sherman arrived in Montreal yester 
day and will be here until to-morrow morning, 
The General often pays Montreal a visit, and 


always enjoys it,apparently. This time he has had 
bad weather for it, but, soldier-like, makes the 


most of it. Perhaps Gen. Sherman did more than 
any Other officer during the American war of the 
rebellion to prove that the rebellion had but the 
thin line of defenders along the front of the Union 


Army. His march to the sea demonstrated his 
opinion,‘and was the real death-blow to the strug 


gle. The end soon followed Gen. Sherman’s achieve 
ment. 

Our reporter this morning had a conversrtion 
with him. He highly complimented the Montreal 
Exhibition, saying that he had been all over it, 


The grounds were, however, very muddy, he said, 
A great many thousands found this out. Conver- 


sation soon turned upon military matters, and the 


General expressed his opinion freely. He beiieved 
the chief difficulties in Egypt to have been political. 

**Do you think there were many difficulties from 
a military point of view?’ “Not many, I think 


The British Army had not any very difficult work ta 
get over; but there was this about it,” he added, 


laughing. ‘They did what they had to do prompt 
ly, and they did it thoroughly. They left no after- 
work to accomplish.”’ 

**How do you account for the Egyptians being 
caught by the night march?” ‘I suppose they did 


not know any better.” ‘Do you think Arabi could 
have made any better use of his position than he 
did?’ “Idonot think so. He might, as you say, 
have made the stand at Kafr-el-Dwar; but what 
could he do there with the British at Cairo, as 
they almost were. Ihave been over the ground 
myself, and I think he did the best he knew how.” 
“ How about the Egyptian troops. Do they 
amount to anything?’ “ No;Ithink not. I saw 
some of them, They have the physique. but they 
have not that steadfastness or courage that is pos- 
sessed by the Anglo-Saxon or the northern na- 
tions. The Turks are not any better. They are 
much the same.” 
** Have you seen much of the British Army late- 
ly?’ ** Yes; I have seen a good deal ot it up the 
Mediterranean at Maita, Gibraltar, and elsewhera 
I think they are in excellent condition. People 
may say what thoy please about their being badly 
handled sometimes. They are liable to that just al 
are otherarmies. They have done their work is 
Egypt well,” 
** What about the Navy. General? Some military 
tacticilans have held that the days of efficient na 
vies are over!" “I don’t think so,”’ was the reply! 
‘* navies have their place just the same asthe army 
has. The latter must always do the work on shora 
It is true that the French and German navies did 
not do much during their war. That proves noth 
ing. You have seen that the British Navy did tha 
work required of them. I think that the British 
have gone to the extreme in building such largé 
ironclads, though they are unwieldy except in 
large bays oron the ocean, and draw so much 
water that in some places they are of little use, 
Torpedoes can only cope with these vessels where 
channe's are narrow. Torpedo warfare in a large, 
open bay could not be depended upon as an offen- 
sivearm. We lost very tew vessels by torpedoes 
a, our war, though they were tried very 
oiten. 


“ Your Government built some large iron-clads, 
too, General. did they not?’ “ Yes, but nothing 
to gompare with those of the British, French, and 
other European nations.” 

“Are they likely to do much toward improv- 
ing the American Navy?’ “* Yes: I believe we 
shall. We have been waiting for some time, and 
watching the course of events, to profit by the ex- 
perience of other powers. This we will use as we 
think best.”’ 

“ How is your Army at the present time, Gen- 
eral?’ ‘Our Army is small just now. Of course, 
we have not a great deal for our soldiers to do.” 

** The volunteers in town at present are good 
looking soldiers; are they fair exponents of yout 
volunteers?” ‘* Yes; they look smart, and dca 
pretty well. They cannot be expected to be quite 
up to our New-York troops, thuugh. There are 11 
or 18 of these New-York regiments in that city, 
and they are large and powerful organizations, 
No; they have no political leanings, nor have poll 
tics anything to do withthem. A great effort i¢ 
made to keep politics out of them. The Grand 
Army of the Republic is a different organization 
altogether. It is composed of veterans who have 
served in our late war. In our volunteers are 
many men who spend a thousand dollars a 
year on_ the regiment they are in. Their 
dress and equipment costs a great deal and 
they pay for these themselves. It is very 
hard, though, to ask these men to go to the 
front in time of war. They have to leave 
their families, and the sacrifice is a bard one. The 
must go though, if called;upon. Happily, there fs 
little likelihood of ourever wanting them. Our re- 
lations with other powers are very friendly. With 
Mexico and with yourown country we are entirely 
at peace. In fact. Canada has as much intercourse 
with us as though she were one of the States of 
the American Union. Your railways run into our 
country. while Ontario has even greater communi- 
cation with us at Buffalo, Detroit, and other points 
along the border. I will venture to say, for exam- 
ple, that your own city bas as much communica- 
tion with New-York City and Boston as it has with 
Quebec. There is no danger of any trouble in such 
a condition of things. We have little trouble with 
the Indians, and our Army has just to watch them 
and keep them on their reservations."’ 

“ By the way, General, you are reputed to be not 
very friendly toward the Indians, as a rule?” ‘Oh, 
thatisa mistake. I know that that was spread 
some time ago by some of the newspapers at a 
time when we had considerable trouble with the 
Indians. Itis not thecase. At that time the set- 
tlement and development of the country progressed 
more — than any one had any idea of. A fer- 
tile valley would be given to the Indians, and they 
would not cultivate. The settlers came in and took 
possession and made their farms. Then came the 
collision with the Indians and trouble foliowed. At 
that time, too, the Indiana had no settled location 
save to follow the buffalo and live upon them. 
When they attacked the settlers we had to protect 
or punish as the case warranted. We always pro- 
tected the Indians from the settlers when we could. 
It was a difficult matter to deal with, though. 
Times have changed. Now we have every tribe 
upon its reservation, and keep them from wander- 
ingaway. We know ~— where they are, ard thus 
have no trouole with them.” ‘* What about the 
massacres on the Mexican border?” ‘There is 
nothing in these stories. I was along there a few 
months ago, and everything was just as quiet as it 
ishere. Of course, news gathers as it travels, and 
you aro quite a distance from the scene.” 
oe 


COMPANIES INCORPORATED. 
ALBANY, Sept. 23.—The following companies 
were incorporated to-day: The American Union 
Publishing Company, of New-York; capital, $5,000. 
Tne Hart Bagging Company, of Brooklyn; capital. 


$60,000. The Morgan’s Bay Granite Company, of 
New-York; eapital, $100,000. 


alles Tailoring 


THIS IS WHAT WE PROMISE THE PaA- 
TRONS OF OUR MAKE-TO-ORDER DEPART- 
MENT, AND WE ARE JUSTIFIED IN SAYING 
THAT WE NEVER DISAPPOINT THEM. NOT 
THAT WE CLAIM “TAILORING” INFALLI 
BILITY FOR OUR WORKMEN; FAR FROM 
IT. A SLIGHT IMPERFECTION WILL NOW 
AND. THEN CREEP IN EVEN WHERE, AS 
WITH US, NONE BUT THE MOST THOROUGH 
ARTISTS ARE EMPLOYED BOTH IN THECUT 
TING AND CONSTRUCTION OF GARMENTS; 
BUT WHEN THIS HAPPENS IN OUR HOUSE 
IT IS GENERALLY DISCOVERED IN THE 
TRYING-ON PROCESS AND REMEDIED BE- 
FORE THE GARMENT IS FINISHED. ADDI- 
TIONAL INDUCEMENTS FOR TAILORING 
PATRONS TO FAVOR US WITH THEIR OR- 
DERS ARE (1) THE LARGE AND VARIED 
STOCK OF FOREIGN WOOLENS TO BE 
SEEN ON OUR TABLES, COMPRISING THE 
CHOICEST PATTERNS TO BE FOUND IN THE 
EUROPEAN MARKETS; AND (2) THE VERY 
REASONABLE PRICES CHARGED FOR THE 
SaME. 

A, C. BELL IN CHARGE, 


BRONNER & C0. 


610 to 618 Broadway, 


THROUGH TO CROSBY-ST. 
Largest Ratail Olathing Honse in Amarica. 

















DRY GOODS. 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE &% C0, 


CARPETS. 


Have now on exhibition their FALL IMPORTA- 
FION of New and Elegant Carpets, in all the pre- 
Vailing Shades, together with the productions of 
the most celebrated American mills, combining one 
of the Largest and Richest Stocks ever exhibited. 


ENGLISH. AMERICAN. 
Royal Wilton, Arminster, 
Wilton, 


Axmtasters, 
Brassels, 


Brassels, 
Moguettes, 


Inovains, 
Dil Cloths, Tapestries, 
Ingrains. 


Linolenms, 


ORIENTAL == CARPETS 


Direct from the yarious districts of manufacture in 


Turkey, 
Persia, 
and 


¥ 


india. 


N. B.-A Large Line of Axminsters, | Wiltons, 
Brussels, Moquettes, Tapestries, and Ingrains. 
Warranted of the very best Quality and Styles, in 
Patterns which we shall not duplicate this season, 
the whole to be sold at prices much below their 
value 


BROADWAY & 19TH-ST. 


DARI! 


FLOWER CoO., 
IMPORTERS, 


8 West 14th-st. 
Encouraged by the great success of our 
EXPOSITION 


on Wednesday jand Thursday of last week, we cordi- 
ally invite our friends, patrons, and the public to our 


Second Grand Opening 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, THE 


27th and 28th of September, 


of French Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hais, 
trimmed Bonnets and Hats, and all varieties of 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


Weshalithen have to offer in addition selections of 


Rare and Interesting Novelties 


on 


un- 


Stewart & Co 


OFFER 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


REAL INDIA SHAWLS 


Elegant Desigus and Colorings, 


TO CLOSE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH-AV., 9TH & 10TH STS. 





{OLD SAADES, 37C. EACH; GOLD DADO 

shades, from 75c. per pair; bring measure; holland 

shades, ready made to hang with spring roller, tassels, 
or fringe, 90c. each; carpets, &c. BEERS, 146 8th-av. 


y VAT ‘ 
DIVIDENDS. 
OrFice DUBUQUE AND Sioux OITY RAILROAD ) 
Company, No. 52 WILLIAM-ST., 
NEw-YORK, Sept. 20, 1882. 
TOTICE.—A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
Three per cent. has this day been declared upon 
the stock of this company, payable on the 10th day of 
October next, at the office of Messrs. Jesup, Paton & 
Co., No. 52 Willlam-st., New-York, to stockholders of 
record at the closing of books. 
The transfer-books will be closed on the 30th inst. 
and reopened on the 17th of October next. 
J. B. DUMONT, Treasurer. 





— —~ 


MILLINERY. 


“PALL OPENING. 
(0-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED,) 


31 and 33 West 23d-st., 
Will make its Fall Opening of 
ELEGANT IMPORTED BONNETS 


ROUND HATS 


N 


ce) 
Wednesday & Thursday, 
SEPTEMBER 27 & 28. 


“SPECIAL NOVELTIES” 


WILL BE ON EXHIBITION. 
ALSO, A 


LARGE ASSORTMENT SELECT STYLES, 


THE ASSOCIATION’S OWN MANUFACTURE, 
MOURNING & ENGLISH ROUND HATS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Millinery Department third floor. 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


Accessible by two elevators. 





R. MEIN, 
NO. 870 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
Will open on 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, Sept. 27 and 28, 
A choice assortment of 
FRENCH BONNETS AND ENGLISH ROUND HATS. 
Also, an attractive selection of CH{L,DREN’S HATS. 


In addition to our usual goods, we shall introduce 
BREAKFAST AND WIDOWS’ CAPS, 
to which your attention Is respectfully invited. 





FIOR SALE—A HANDSOME IMPORTED BLACK 

brocade velvet satin and Spanish lace, for less 
than cost of Importation; waist not made. Address 
IMPORTER, Box No. 298 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


EXCURSIONS. 





IRON STEAM-BOAT CO. 
FOR-— 
COMNWBDLY ISA ND 
IRON PIERS DIRECT. 

ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE—NO CHANGES. 
TIME-TABLE, WEEK ENDING SEPT. 30. 
LEAVE PIER 1 ONLY EVERY HOUR10 A, M. to7P. M. 
RETURNING LEAVE 

New Pier 


! 6:15 P. M. 
8:15 P. M. 


Tickets good on either pler. 
Excursion tickets for sale at all elevated railroad 
stations, 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT. 
GRAND EXCURSION 
BY THE FAST AND ELEGANT STEAMERS 
ALBANY and C, VIBBARD, 
Dally, (except Sundays,) from Vestry-st. Pier, 8:35 and 
West 22d-st. at 9A. M. (BROOKLYN, by Annex, at8 
A. M.) for 
WEST POINT, 

Where the excursionists will have three hours in 
which to visit the Military Academy and the many 
other points of interest, 

AND NEWBURG, 
(One hour and three-quarters;) returning, arrive at 
22d-st. 5:30., and Vestry-st, 6:50 P. M. 


¥ —-GRAND SUNDAY EXCURSION 
the UP THE EAST RIVER 

AND LONG ISLAND SOUND. 

THE STEAMER IDLEWILD 

Wil make the above excursion 

EVERY SUNDAY. 
Leaving Peck-slip, Pler 24E. R.,at9A. M., and Slst-st., 
KE, It., at 0:15 A.M., stopping at Whitestone, Great Neck, 
Sand’s Point,Glen Cove,Sea Cliff, Glenwood andRoslyn. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The IDLE WILD witl make an extra excursion as 
above every Saturday, leaving Peck-slip 4:15 and S3lst- 
st., E. R., 4:30 P. M. 

THE MANHATTAN BEACH RAILWAY 
and Hotel will close for the season on MONDAY 
MORNING, 25. Trains and boats will run as 
usual on SUNDAY, Sept. 24. 

noob vneworena 


Sept. 


City, River, and Harbor Transportation Oo, 


Office, Pier 18 N. R., foot Cortiaudt-st. 


Consignment of freight forwarded (as directed) to 
any part of the world. 


Unequaled Facilities for Dispatch. 


Orders received for delivery of all kindsof freight 
and merchandise to any part of the City. 


Sea and Harbor Towing und 
Harbor Lighternge. 

Freight of every description promptly lightered to 
any point in the Harbor at reasonable rates, 


Steam-boats, Barges, and Groves tocbuarter 
for Excursions. 

Steamers JOHN H.STARIN and ERASTUS CORN- 
ING, tor NeweHaven, leave Pier 18 N. R. ato P.M 
dally, (Saturdays excepted.) 


Metropolis Express Co.,. between New-York and 
New-Haven. Care anid dispatch guaranteed. 

Freight for pvints on the D., L. and W. R. R. re- 
ceived at Pier 19. For New-Haven ana points Kast at 
Pier 18. 


North “hore, Staten Islaud.—Eleven miles for 
ten cents, via steamers from Pier 1 E. R., foot White- 
hail-st. 

Central Shipyard, Communipaw, N. J., dry- 
docks, machine and boiler shop—everything apper- 
taining to the construction and repair of vessels. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


For BOSTON and all points East, The steamers 
BHISTOL and PROVIDENCE leave New-York 
daily, Sundays included, at 6:30 P. M..from Pier No. 
28 North River, foot of Murray-st. 7 

NEWPOR'?t LINE for Newport, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all local points on 
the Old Colony Railroad. Steamers NEW PGIt't and 
OLD COLON Y leave New-York daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, at 6 P. M., trom Pier No. 28 North River 

Connection by ANNEX BOAT from brooklyn 6 
P. M., Jersey City4 P. M. Tickets and state-rooms for 
both lines may be secured in New-York at all princi- 

al hotels, transfer and ticket offices, at the ofilce on 

ier No. 28, and on steamers. GEO, 1. CONNOR, 

BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


River and 





East TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA AND GEORGIA RAILROAD ) 
CoMPANY, OFFICE No. 110 BrRoaDway, ‘ 
New-York, Sept. 19, 1882. 
NEAND ONE-HALE (1 1-2) PER CENT. 
will be paid Oct. 2, 1882, upon the outstanding 
income bonds of thiscompany out of the net earnings 
of the past six months, on presentation of the bonds 
kt the Metropolitan National Bank. 
keceipts will be aves for bounds, which must be left 
o days for examination. 
” 7 SAMUEL THOMAS, President. 


HE SHENANDOAH VALLEY RAILROAD 
COMPANY, NOS. 37 AND 39 SOUTH 8D-ST., PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—The coupons maturing Oct. 1, 1882, on the 
General Mortgage Bonds of the SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY KAILROAD COMPANY will be paid on and after 
hat date at the office of POST, MARTIN & CO., No. 34 
ine st., New-York, or Cs E. W. CLARK & CO., No. 35 

South 34-st., Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM G. MACDOWELL, Treasurer. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 
Nos, 37 and 39 South 8d-st., Philadelphia. 
The coupons maturing Oct. 1, 1882,on the first mort- 
age bonds of the NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAIL- 
OAD COMPANY (New River Division) will be paid 
on and after Monday, Oct. 2. at the banking house of 
E. W. Clark & Co., No. 35 South 3d-st., Philadelphia. 
WM. G. MACDOWELL, Treasurer. 


NOTICE. 
Orrice OrxGox Paciric RatLROAD COMPARXY, ? 
Nos. 16 AND 18 EXCHANGE-PLACE, New-York. } 
The coupons maturing on the Ist of October, 1882, of 
the first mortgage bonds of this company will be paid 
on and after that date at this office by 
GEO. T. M. DAVIS, Treasurer, &c. 
OCK ISLAND AND PACIFIO 
BrICAS? RO NY A quarterly dividend of 
i 75 per share will be paid Nov. 1, 1882, to the share- 
Piiders registered on the closing of the transfer-books. 
The prauster soon hd be a Sept. 30 and re- 
ctober next. 
ana Oe . H. TOWS, Treasurer. 


F. H. 
E IXICAN NATIONAI RAILWAY 
Counn Ete rst mortga coupons, due Oct, 1, 1882, 
will be paid on and after hte Trae 08. i 
ti any’s office " i « 
Sow Yong he company’s OM’ M. SPACKM AN, 
Treasurer. 


New-York, Sept. 23, 1882. 
PEGRSRYEG, BR ADoww idee bee 1 aash wil 
allro coupons » A, . 
8 Ratbone of the Republic, 


paid at the National Ban 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, &C. 


QUARTZ DIAMONDS 
Are the best substitute for the genuine. 
They —— all the brilliancy. 
k equally as well. 
Deceive the most experienced. 
Are set in latest styles of mounting. 
Sold at very reasonable prices. 
Inspection solicited. 
‘or sale only at 
NO. 727 BRUADWAY, 
Oppos.te Theatre Comiaue 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 
: FOR PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 


Connecting with Prov. and Worcester K.R. 
for ALL POINTS NORTH and BAST, via WORCESIER, 
Tho entirely new and elegant steamer RHODE 
ISLAND on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
the magnificent steamer MASSACHUSETTS on ‘lues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, will leave at 
5 P. Wt. trom Pier 29 N. R., foot of Warrenest, 
Connections made at Providence,via P. and W. Rail- 
road, for Worcester and all Northern, Eastern, and 
White Mountain points. Tickets for sale at all princi- 
yal ticket offices, State-rooms secured at offices of 
Vestcott Express Co., at 3 Astor House, 207, 381, 597, 
and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth-Avenue and Windsor 
Hotel ticket offices. L. W. FILKIN=, G. P. Agent. 


STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON. 


CONNECTING WITH ALL POINTS EAST. 

FARE always as low as by any other line. Steam- 
ers NARRAGANSETT and STONINGTON dally, (except 
Sundays,) - 

ats P. M., from Pier 33 North Kiver, 
foot of Jay-st., arriving in Boston at 6 A. M. Tickets 
for sale at all principal ticket offices. State-rooms se- 
cured at oftices of Westcott Kxpress Co., at 3 Astor 
House, 207, 381, 397, and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth- 
Avenue and Windsor Hotel ticket offices. 
L. W. FILKINS, General Passenger Agent. 


LBANY DAY BUA'TS,.—ALBANY AND C. 

ViIBBAKD.—Dally, _( undays excepted.) leave 
Vestry-st. Pier 8:35 & W. 22d-st. at 9A. AL, (Brooklyn 
by Annex & A. M.,) landing at Nyack ferry. West 
Point, Newburg, Po’keepsic, Rhinebeck, Catskill, & 
Hudson. connecting at Rhinebeck (oy ferry) with 2:45 
P, M. trainon Ulster & Del. KR. R. & at Catskill with 
special train on Catskill Mt. R. R. for the resorts of the 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS; at ALBANY with trains for 
the NORTH & WEST & special SARATOGA EXPRESS. 


WOR KRONVOUT AND KINGSTON AND 
i ATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Landing at Uranston’s 
Landing, (West Point,) Cornwall, Newburg, Marlboro, 
Milton, Poughkeepsie, Esopus, connecting with Ulster 
and Delaware and Stony Clove Railroads. Steam- 
boats City of Catekill and James W. Baldwin leave 
daily at 4 P. M. foot of Harrison-st., North River, 
except Sundays, when the City of Catskill leaves at 
1 


LBANY BOATS, PEOPLE’S LINE,—DREW 
and Si. JOHN leave Pier No, 41 North River, foot 
of Canal-st. every WEEK DAY at6P. M., connecting 
at Albany (Sunday morning excepted) with tralus 
north, west, and east. 
Excursion tickets to Albany and return, good 30 
days, $2 60. W. W. EVERETT, Presiaent. 


OR NORWALK AND DANBURY DAILY. 
—Steamer ADELPHI leaves Pier No, 27 E, R., near 
Peck-slip, at 2:45 bP. M., ana foot 3ist-st., E.R. ats 
P. M., connecting with New-Haven ana Danbury Roads 
each way. 
FARE, 35 CENTS; EXCURSION, 50 CENTS. 


<cctencasesictesienamenctssnesstentosteectseerec-—iestennieatelasioienantnctesettetannistteh inadiinaareos 

ROY BOAWS,—CITIZEN’s LINE—NEW STEAM- 
TS SARATOGA and CITY OF TROY leave dally (ex- 
cept Saturday) at 6 P. M., Pier No, 44 North River, foot 
of Christopher-st., connecting with morning trains for 
north and west. Sunday steamer touches at Albany. 


MANTELS, &C. 
OO DL Ooo seo eee 
MAastr CTURERS OF ARTISTICGRATES 
AND FENDERS: importers of all kinds of ttles. 
J. 5. CONOV. & CO., No. 30 West 23d-a6. 


FINANCIAL. 
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VERMILYE 
& C0. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW-YORK STOCK 


EXC 
16 AND 18 NASSAU-ST., N.Y. 

DEALERS IN-U!S GOVERNMENT SBOURITIES, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION OR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, ALL SECURIMES DEALT IN AT 
THE NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJEC! TO 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED COLLATERALS. 


SAFPE 
DEPOSIT 
VAULT 


OF THE 


NASSAU BANK, 


CORNER NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STS, 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


In Addition to being in a Fire-Proof Building, 


AND PROTECTED BY ELECTRIC ATTACHMENTS, 


SAFES OF ALL SIZES, ALSO STORAGE 
WITHIN THE VAULT FOR VALUABLE 
PARCELS, TRUNKS, &c, 


Kountze Brothers, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED 


subject tocheck at sight, and interest allowed on 
balances, 
Government and other bonds and investment se- 
curities bought and sold on commission. 
Telegraphic transfers made to Londonand to vari- 
ous places in the United States, 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


and circular notes issued for the use 
all parts of the world. 


of travelers in 


RANDAL H. FOOTE, 


(Established 1880.) 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


NO. 40 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
WILL BUY OR SELL ON COMMISSION 
MISCELLANEOUS AND UNLISTED 
SECURITIES, 

STATE, COUNTY, CITY, AND TOWN BONDS, 
WHETHER IN DEFAULT OR INTEREST PAYING. 
Quotations cheerfully furnished on application. 

Correspondence solicited, 
WANTED. 
MEXICAN BONDS, “CORLIES ISSUB,” 
NEW-JERSEY AND NEW-YORK R. R. PFD. 8' 


rock, 


COLUMBUS, CHICAGO AND INDIANA 
CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BEFORE OCT, 1, 1882, when the time Imited by the 
Reorganization Agreement of tnis company wlll ex- 
pire, persons must sign the same if they desire to par- 
ticipate in its advantages. Signatures will mean 
time be received at the office of J. & Kennedy & Co.,, 
No. 63 Wililam-st., or C. J. Osborn & Co., No. 34 Broad- 
st., New-York, 

Purchasing Committee’s receipts, in exchange for 
the bonds and stuck of thecompany and of Union 
Trust Company's certificates, will be ready for deliv- 
on. on Sept. 14, 1882, at the Union Trust Company's 
office, No, 73 Broadway, New-York. 

The Agreement has already been duly signed by 
parties intereated to a number more than sufficient to 
make it binding. 

NEW-YORK, Sept. 16, 1882. 

WILLIAM L. SCOTT, a 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY, ¢ DuUrchasing 
C. J. OSBORN, { Committee. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RaAltz- } 
WAY COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, | 
NrEW-YoRK, Sept. 20, 1882. 
AVAE BONDS OF THIS COMPANY 
dated (Oct. 1, 1872, and due ist of October next, 
will be paid on behalf of the company, at the Unton 
Trust Company, in this Clty, on the 2d day of that 
month. Interest will cease on the Ist of October. 
Registered bonds will require the words ** Received 
Payment” written upon them and signed by the 
owner, attested in saineé manner as would be neces 
sary foratransfer, or will require an indorsement 
to some other party, similiar to paper for collection 
through a bank. E. Db. WORCESTER, 
Treasurer 





PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 


‘THY 1 | cy 
STOCKS 
Should write te or call on the old Banking House of 
HFHOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Walle-st., New-York, 
Members of New-York Stock Exchange, 
(Formerly HOWES « MACY. 

This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large experience. Interest al- 
lowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable on demand. 

BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 18 New-st., (next door to the Stock Exchange,) N.Y. 

Stocks, bonds, grain, and cotton bought and sold 
only on commission for cash or on margin. Deposits 
received; 4 percent. allowed ondaily balances. dlem- 
bersof New-York Stock Exchange, New-York Mining 
Exchange, and the Chicago board of Trade. Private 
wire to Chicago. 

N. Y. Brancues, ( No. 963 Proadway, corner 23d-st.; 
connected by «Grand Central Hotel opp. Bond-st.; 
private wires, (No, 346 Broadway,corner Leonard-st. 


NEW-YORK, LACK AWANNA AND WEST- 
ERN KAILWAY COMPANY. 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF 1021. 
Interest payable semf-annually upon the lst days 
of JANUARY and JULY. 
This road forms, with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Kailroad, a direct through line from 
NEW-YORK To BUFFALO, 
The mortgage isa first Hen upon the equipment as 
well as upon the road, 
For sale by MOSES TAYLOR & CO,, 
No, 52 Wali-st. 


WABASH RAILWA % FS DEDISNT. POND 
si ’ 
ROME, WATERTOWN & O8 DENSBDURG 
INC. BOND SCRIP, . - 
SOUTHERN CUNTRAT, (NEWeYORK) 
BOND SCRIP WANTESE, 

] , rey 1 CoO i m 
CHAS. I. WING, iS Wall-st. 
TENNESSEE BONDS. 

NOTICE, 
THE NEW-YORK OFFICE of the FUNDING 
AGENCY OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE will bo 
closed on the 30th of SEPTEMBER, after which dato 


ali Bonds for funding must be sent to Nashviile, Teno. 
NO. 7 NASSAU-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


| IBERAL BONUS FOR INTRODUCTION 
dto good situation for gentleman of good address, 
large experience, honesty, and scbriety, with unex- 
ceptionable references, Address CONFIDENTIAL, 
Post Office Box No. 2,816, New-York. 


THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 


CAPITAL, $1,500,000; PAID UP, $900,000. 
6 per cent. coupon bonds payable quarterly. 
POST, MARTIN & Cvo., No. 34 Pine-st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
NO, 69 WALL-ST. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


GWYNNE & DAY, 

NO, 45 WALL-STREET, 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING AND_BROKER- 
AGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY ->HARES, BONDS, &c. 


OR SA LE—TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, SOME GOOD 
{FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AT LOW PRICES. 
E. & BAILEY, No. 7 Pine-st. 


RAILROADS. 


— eee 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST. 
Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

On and after May 21 the magnificent passenger 
trains leave from Pennsylvania Katiroad Depot, foot 
of Cortlandt-st. and Desbrosses-st., as follows: 

1:00 P. M., except Sunday: parlor car attached; 
arrives Washington 8:10 P, M. Night express leaves 
Washington at 10:00 P. M. dally. Sleepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinnati and Chicago. 

7:00 P. M. daily. Fast Mne arrives Washington 2:25 
A. M., Cincinnati 8:30 P. M., Chicago, 8:35 A. M., and 
St. Louis 8:30 A. M. B. & O. palace sleepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinnati, +t. Louis, and Chicago, 

12 o’clock night dally; arrives at Washington 8:30 
A.M. Day express leaves Washington at 10:40 A. M. 
“_- Sleepers and day coaches through to Cincin- 
nati, 

{#"No other line makes faster time to the West. 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:50 A. M., 3:60 P. M., 
and 10:50 P. M. Tickets and sleeping berths secured 
and baggage called for and checked to destination at 
company’s office, No. 315 Broadway, and at all the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


THE POPULAR SHORE LINE. 
FOR PROVIDENCE, BOS!1ON, AND THE EAST. 
ALL RAIL FROM GRAND OENTRaL DEPOT. 

Three express trains daily (Sundays excepted) to 
Boston at 8:05 A. M., 2 P. M., (patios cars attached,) 
and 10 P, M,, (with palace sleeping cars.) Sundays at 
10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 
LIMITED TICKETS TO BOSTON, (ALL RAIL,) 85. 

NEWPORT express at 1 P. 31.,(parior cars attached ;) 
arrives at Newport at 7 P. M. 

PROVIDENCE special express at 4 P. M., (parlor 
cars attached;) arrives at Providence at 10:20 P. M. 

Tickets and parlor car seats secured at Fifth-Avenue 
and Windsor Hotel ticket offices and at Grand Central 
Depot. L. W. FLLKINS, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


EW-VORK CITY AND NORTHERN RAIL- 
road for Plainvilie, Conn., Waterbury, Danbury, 
Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermeaiate sta- 
tions, leaves 155th-st. 3:23 A. M.; express 4:30 P. M. 
Sundays only, 9:35 A. M., for Danbury, Conn., Brew- 
ster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate points. 
Waterbury, Danbury, Breweter, Carmel, Mahopac, 
and intermediate stations, leave 155th-st. 5 P. M. dally, 
except Sunday; Tarrytown Heights, special and ware 
leave 155th-st. 10:40 A. M. and 6 F. M., and Sundays only 
1:30 P. M. Baggage depot, No. v.43 West 53d-st., near 
8th-av. The New-York Transfer Company will call 
forand check baggage from hotels and residences, 


OR BOSTON,.—THE LATEST TRAIN WITH 

Pullman sleepers via N. Y., N. H. & H. k. R. leaves 
Grand Central Depot at 11:35 P. M. week-days. Get 
tickets via New-York and New-England Railroad, 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


—_—rerorrn~rnsn OO 820 Oooo seek ee eee_eee_—eec—eese_eaeee ee _ek_—_eeeeeee__ee 
THE UP-TOWN-OFFICE.OF THE TIMES... 


The ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES is loeated at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received 


and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P._M, 


NEAR NION LEAGUE CLUB. — VERY 
small private family will let handsomely furnished 
second floor, en suite; parlor, private bath, and sleep- 
ing apartments; with or without unexce tlonable pri- 
vate table; only those desiring and able to pay for the 
exclusiveness of a refined home need address RE- 
ALITY, Box 278 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broad way. 


SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY ON 37TH-ST., 

near 5th-av., would rent their second or third 
floor, handsomely furnished, to a desirable party, 
with or without first-class private table; no others 
taken. Address COMFORT, Box No. 299 Zimes Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


RIVATE AMERICAN FAMILY WILL LET, 

with first-class board, ens're second floor; refer- 
ence required and given; 54th-st., between Lexington 
and Park avs. Address AMERICAN, Box No. 174 
Times Office, 


JORTY-SECOND-ST., NO. 142 WEST.— 

Handsome!y furnished second floor and back par- 
lor, parties desiring superior accommodations, with 
be aye? house thoroughly renovated and newly fur- 
nished, 


WENTIETHeST,, NO. 335 WeST.—LARGE 

and small rooms, nicely furnished, together or 
separate, with board; good table and attendance; 
terms reasonable. 


G. 43 WEST 3ST H-ST.—ELEGANT ALCOVE 

roomon third floor; also, double rooms on fourth 
floor for gentlemen; house first class in every particu- 
lar; unexceptionable references. 


WENTY-EIGHTH-S., NO. 117 KAST.— 

Two large rooms, connecting, on second and third 
floors, handsomely furnished; excellent table; refer- 
ences. 

0. 129 5TH-AV. HAS CHANGED HANDS 

and been refitted; elegant apartments for gentle- 
men ora few couples can now be secured; private 
table if desired. 


VIFTH-AYV., NO. 307,.—TWO ELEGANTLY 
i’ furnished floors to rent, with private table and all 
modern improvements; location and reference unex- 
ceptionable. 


0. 1 WEST 38ST H-ST.—DESIRABLE Fl.OOR, 

consisting of seven light rooms suitable for private 
table; also other rooms, separate or together, with 
board; references. 








VORTY-SECOND-ST., NO. 118 WEST.— 

Elegant second floor, en suite or singly; large 
fourth floor front; also, hall rooms; unexceptionable 
table; references, 


Mae! FICENTLY FURNISHED ROOMS 
LVE to let, with private bath and closet room; supe- 
rior attendance; private table it desired. No. 41 West 
-6th-st., Murray Hil. 
IWENTY-MEVENTH-ST., NO. 131 EAST, 
. NEAR LEXINGTON-AV.—Newly furnished rooms, 
en suite or singly, on parlor and second floors, with 
good board; table board. 
Pa RLOR FLOOR TO LET, TWO ROO ted 
front room unfurnished, with board; also, thirc 
No. 233 West 





floor front room; references exchanged. 
23d-st. 
0. 28% WEST 31ST-ST.—AN ELEGANT SEC- 
ond floor, four or six rooms, with or without pri- 
vate table, ina refined family; best reference given 
and requirea. 
PVORTY-FIFTH-ST., NO. 75 WEST.—HAND- 
somely furnished second floor, singly or en suite, 
with first-class board; private table If desired; refer- 
ences exchanged. 
VIFTH AND MADISON AVS,, NO. 17 EAST 
S31IST-ST.—Handsomely furnished parlor suite of 
three rooms, with third floor, or will be let separate; 
private table if desired; highest reference, 


EF} FTA-AV.—PRIVATE FAMILY HAVE 
desirable rooms, with board, to first-class 
en suite or singly. Address 2. L., Box No. 323 
Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 

{ET OH R FIGURES BEPORE ENGAG- 

WING board elsewhere; new house; new furniture; 
elevator; the Vanderbilt, Lexington-av,. and 42d-st. 

CHARLES LELAND, Manager, 

TO. 108 WEST 45 TH-SMT.—HANDSOMELY 
| furnished rooms, largeand airy, en suite or singly, 
with first-class appointments and table; references, 
N° 13 WEST 20TH-ST, —-HANDSOME SUITES 
iN of rooms on second and third floors, with first-class 
board; also, single rooma, 
ATO. 1464 HAST SNTH-~~T.—PLEASANT LARGE 
LN front room, with board; hot and cold water; am- 
ple closets. 


VERY 
yarties; 
Jimes 


N?: 39 EAST 2°20-sT.—LARGE, HANDSOME- 
IN ly furnishea parlor and bedroom, with board; also, 
hall rooms; 
VIRTH-AV., NG. 343.—DESIRABLE ROOMS, 
with board, on second and third floors; room on 
parlor floor, with private bath; references. 


TO. 33 EAST 2219-81T.—HANDSOMELY FUR 
iN nished rooms, with first-class board; references 
exchanged. 

A] 0. 39 WEST 24° RP H-ST., NEAR BROADWAY. 
LN --Large, handsome rooms for families; back par- 
lor; private table, lf desired; references. 

TO. 138 WEST 83 N-8T.—LARGE, HAND 
iNsomely furnished rooms, en suite or singly, with 
first-class board; references. 


A PRIVATE FASHILY WIth LET TWO 
fAlarge rooms as parlorand bedroom to gentleman 
and wife, with private table. Address K. L, Station G. 

10.46 WEST 218P-ST.-—BY A PRIVATE FAM- 
iNily, a back parlor and ex ension to gentlemanand 
wife or gentle:ian; board if desired. 


references. 


N?; 27 MADISON-AV.. CORNER HOUSE. 
L A handsome suite of rooms, with board; private 
table if desired. 


ATG. 54 WEST 34'TH-ST.—HANDSOMELY 
LN furnished rooms, en suite and single, with board; 
private table If desire |. 


N?. 13 EAST 4671L-8'T.-—DESIRABLE WELL- 
iN furnished rooms, with first-class board; refer 
ences 


TO. 38 WEST 4671-7. 
IN with hatl rooms connecting 
board. 


TO. 7 GRAMERCY 
LN suite and singly, with 
and permanent. 

TO. 273 VADISO-AV., BETIVEEN 39TIT 
AVAND 40TH STS.--Parlor and second fioors en suite, 
also other rooms, with board; reference, 


N2: 24 WEST BOTH-S7.—LA 
iN story room; southern exposure; 6 
references exchanged 


PRIVATE FAMILY Wit RENT TO GEN. 
tleman and wife sulte of rooma, with boa 
pointments strictly first class. No. 201 West 4! ‘ 
N ‘>. 12 WEST S6TH-SNT.—HANDSOMELY 
iN furnished front room, parior floor: cabinet bed; 
southern exposure; house and table first class. 


VERTH-EAY., NO. 561.—AN ELEGANT SUITE OF 
rooms handsomely furnished, with private table 
only. 


i VELE 19 WEST 4:2 1D-s'91.—SECOND FLOOR 
atother desirable rooms to let, with board; 
ences, 

| yee Y-SIXTH-ST.. NO. 54 WEST, 

Large'handsomely furnished front rooms, third 
and fourth tloors; first-class board; references. 

Td. 12°23 MADISONSAY.—FRONT SUITES OF 
iN rooms, second and third floors, with board; back 
parlor; references, 
jJIFTHR-AV., NO. 479, ENTRANCE Q1s'T- 
§° ST.—Second floor; private bath; with or without 
private table; also, other rooms, 

‘ DESIRABLE LARGE, HANDSOME 
Advoom, also single room, with board, in small faim- 
No. 168 West 44th-at. 
FQIFTRHA-4AYV., NO. 885.—-HANDSOMELY FUR- 

nished suites, with private table; rooms for gen 
tlemen; references. 


TWO LARGE ROOMS, 
strictly first-class 


PARK.—ROOMS, EN 
first-class board, transient 


, THIRD- 
* board; 


AND 
refer- 


jiy; references, 


( pas PLEASANT ROOM; QNE OR TWO 
gentlemen: with first-class board; in Jewish fam- 

ily. No, 71 Kast 59th-se. 

TINRUNKS REMOVED “35C. APIECE.— 
.CROW!’S EXPRESS COMPANY, No. 76 West 50th- 

st.. No. 76 West 30th-st., No. 92 Eust 14th-st. 

MAVWENTY-FIRS + -sT.. NO. 9 WEST.—EN- 
_tire second floor if desired; suite on parlor floor; 

first-class table; references, 

RATa. 153 MABDISOQN-AV.—CORNER HOUSE; 

iNsouthern exposure; elegant second floor; also, 

other rooms, with board; reference given and required. 


TO. 20 KAST 4187-8 1T.—DESIRABLE SECOND 
1 floor; also, suite of rooms on third, with board; 
references, 

TO. 38 EAST 20TH-ST.—THIRD FLOOR, 
A three rooms, private bath-room; breakfast if de- 
sired; also second floor room. 

[Ed ak A KE NO. 305.—HANDSOMELY 
nished suites, with private table; 


5 FUR. 
gentiemen: references. 


aiso, rooms for 


WO. 495 LEXINGTON-AV,, CORNER 47TH- 
A ST.—Attractive rooms, newly furnished; first-class 
board; references exchanged. 


0. 237 MADISON-AV., BETWEEN 377TH 
I AND 38TH STS,—Handsomely furnished rooms, en 
suite, with private tables; references exchanged. 
RO, 132 EAST 5SSTH-ST.—LARGE FRONT 
I, room, second floor, with board; private family; 
references. 

{ECOND FLOOR ALCOV® AND FOURTH 
floor front rooms, with first-class board; refer- 
ences. No. 64 West 48th-st. 

VETH-AV.. NOS. 741 AND 743.—ELEGANT 

rooms, with board; also rooms for single gentle- 
men. 
NR: 23 EAST 46'TH-ST,—SECOND FLOOR TO 
let, with board; also, rooms on third floor; ref- 
erences. 
TENT Ye Rie D-ST., NO. 108 BAST.— 
IL Rooms en suite, with board; sultable for families; 
references, 


T ESIRABLE ROOMS FOR PERMANENT 
Jooarders at the HOTEL BRIGHTON, Broadway 
an 2da-8 


NICELY FURNISHED SECOND FLOOR, 
Lwith superior doard, in a refined family; refer- 
ences. No, 404 Lexington-av. 


AO. 23 EAST 46TH-ST.—SECOND FLOOR TO 
let, with board; also, rooms on third floor; refer- 
ences. 


IF TH-AV., NO. 751.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
nished floor, three rooms; also two rooms for gen- 
tlemen; private table if desired; references. 
0. 194 MADISON-AV.—VERY DESIRABLE 
suite of rooms, with or without private table, 


0. 334 WEST 32D-ST.—PRONT PARLOR; 
sultable for lady and gentleman or two gentlemen. 


RIO. Y KANT 318T-ST.—ENTIRE SECOND 
floor, with or without private table. 


WENT Y THIRDS. NO. 122 EAST.— 
first-class board, 


Desirable rooms to let, wit. 


NTO. 12 GRAMERCY PARK,—LARGE DE- 
sirable rooms, with first-class board; references. 


IFTH-AYV., NO. ‘25. — ENTIRE SECOND 
floor; three handsome large rooms; private table. 


NO. 40 BAST 38TH-St.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
nished suites of apartments, with private table. 


CSLRABLE LOOMS, WIPH BOARD, Nou. 
146 Kast Zlstst., Gramercy Park, North, 























Che Rewo-Porh Cines, Sunday, Sepientoer 24, 1882.-—-Onadrngle- Sheet. 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


N. 39 WEST 26TH-ST.—SECOND AND THIRD 
floors, ni furnished, for famfities; single rooms 
for ladies or eee with first-class board; ele- 
gant parlor, dining-rooms, and reading-room; accom- 
modate 100; hotel conveniences with home comforts; 
prices reasonable. 


0. 30 EAST 22D-8T.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 

aished front perce: private table preferred; also, 
connecting and hall rooms; first-class board; refer- 
ences. 


BOARD WANTED. 


ENTLEMAN AND WIFE DESIRE TW 

thoroughly well-furnished rooms with board in 
healthy up-town location. Private families only who 
can guarantee to furnish very superior board indeed, 
address, with fall particulars an price for a perma- 
nent arrangement, L. H., Box No. 279 Times Up-town 
Office, No, 1,269 Broadway. Best of references offered 
and required. 


ANTED—BY GENTLEMAN, WIFE, AND SON, 

two rooms on second or third story; well-fur- 
nished; in neighborhood of Fiftleth (5th) st. 
between Lexington and 6th avs.; liberal table and re- 
fined surroundings requisite. Address, with price, 
W. P. H., Box No. 165 Times Office. 


ENTLEMAN AND WIFE BREAKING 

up housekeeping desire comfortahly furnished 
rooms centrally situated, from 4th to 6th av., with or 
without board; terms reasonable, and private famil 
preferred; can highly recommend their servant. Ad- 
dress, with full particulars, A. Z., Box 164 Times Office. 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN REQUIRES 

& commodious bedroom and board in a refined 
genial family where but few others are received; not 
over $20 weekly; only replies with fullest particulars 
will receive attention. Address W. A., Box No. 327 
Times Up-town Ofice, No, 1,269 Broadway, 
A WELL-KFURNISHED ROOM, (OR TWO.) 

with breakfast, desired by a gentleman in private 
tamily without other boarders or lodgers, location 
near Sth-av. between 20th and 38th sts. Address, 
stating terms, A. B., Room No. 8, No. 128 Broadway. 


|p etegee WANTED FOR THREE ADULTS— 
One lady and two gentlemen; location between 
20th and 35th sts. and Lexington and 6th avs. Ad- 
dress, with references and terms, DESIRABLE FAM- 
ILY, Box No. 166 Times Office. 


ENTLEMAN AND WIFE DESIRE SECOND 
Wor third story front room, with board, in private 
family. between 46th and 65th sts., 6th and Park avs. 
Address HOME, Box No, 276 Zimes Up-town Opice, 
No. 1,269 Broadway. 


ENTLEMAN AND WIFE DESIRE AT- 

A tractive sunny rooms on second floor; table and ap- 
pointments unexceptionable; location central: best 
references. Address, witn full particulars, PERMA- 
NENT, Box 269 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 








___FURNISHED ROOMS. 


0.11 WEST 22D-ST.—ENTIRE SECOND AND 
third floors to let, with board; private table if de- 
sired; house newly decorated and elegantly furnished; 
connected with N, Clark’s new restaurant on 23d-st., 
formerty Broadway and 13th-st.; also single and 
a rooms for gentlemen on fourth floor, without 
oard, 


PRIVATE FAMILY WILL LET TO A 
gentleman, without board, handsomely furnished 
suite of three rooms, parlor floor, togetner or sepa- 
rate; breakfast to order if desired; superior accom- 
modations: references. No. 71 Union-place, opposite 
the Clarendon. 
NO. 21 WEST 318T-ST. 


ee 





Elegantly furnished second floor and other rooms 
en suite for gentlemen desiring first-class accommo- 
dations; reference. 

ORE LARGE VRONT ROOM, TWO SINGLE 

back rooms to gentlemen; on 55d-st., between 7th- 
av. and Broadway; strictly private family. Address 
FURNISHED ROOMS, Box No Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
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LY GENTLEYVAN CAN HAVEAN ATTRACTIVE 
{KX parlor and pedroom in a quiet, well-furnished 
house near Lroadwav and Madison-square; 

month; references exchanged; desirable. 
165 Times Office. 


MAYWENTIETH-ST.,. BETWEEN 5TH AND 
6TH-AVS.—Very desirable second floor front alcove 
room, With breakfasi, toa gentleman; family private. 
Addrcss DELTA, Box No, 307 Times Up-.own Office, No. 
1,240 Broadway. 
N44 BAS 20TH-ST.—A HANDSOMELY 
LN furnished parlor floor, with extension, all modern 
improvements, for one or two gentiemen; alsc, a 
front basement. 
I ANDSOVMELY AND NEWLY FURNISHED, 
a suite of rooms; also, front and back parlor; 
breakfast if cesired; references exchanged. 
East Slst-st, 


$85 per 
Box No. 


No. 107 


BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED FRONT 
4& bedroom ina private family: bath, &c.; conven- 
lent to 2d and sd av. elevated ruads; reference. Apply 
at No. 947 2d-av. 


r 
N nished suites and single room 
&c.; rooms $350 per week, 
adult families; references. 


| py ISHED THIRD FLAY OF EIGHT 
large. light rooms; moderate rent tosmall, select 
family, willing to allow the use ol oneroom, JANI- 
TOR, No. 161 Kast 48th-st. 


TO.21 WEST 27TH-eST.—ELEGANT PARLORS; 
iN rooms on each floor; extra in size and appoint- 
ments; all modern improvements; good rooms on top 
floor; terms reasonable, 


70. 51 WEST 383D-ST.—NEWLY AND ELE- 

gantly furnished parlor and second fioor; private 

table if desired; also, single rooms for gentiemen, 
with or without meals. 


M ADISON-SQUARE, 
AWRST.—Newly turnished 
ments; lovely alcove room; 


, with private bath, 
upward; gentlemen or 


NO. 2:2 EAST 24TH. 
and unfurnished apart- 
carpet and shades. 


TO. 9 FAST 46TH-ST. PAKLOR FLOOR, 
iN handsomely furnished, connecting into Windsor 
Hotel; &60 per week. 

MMEDPIATE POSSESSION GIVEN OF DE- 

sirable rooms In first-class apartment-house for gen- 
tlemen. No, 22 East 2uth-st. 

PURNISHED APARTMENTS 

tlemen; location Murray Hill; 
DAILEY, No. 74 Weat Sdth-st 


TOS. 5. 7. AND 9 EAST 461TH-ST.—CON- 
LN necting into Windsor Hotel; elegantly furnished 
rooms. 

PRIVATE FAMILY WtIi.t, LET NICELY 
Zafurnisheda large and small room; every conven- 
lence; gentlemen only; reference. No. 232 West 22d-st. 

TO. 34 WEST 6G0T H-sT, — FURNISHED 
Li rooms to single gentlemen; breakfast if desired; 


convenient to 40cn-st. L station. 


ARG&. PLEASAN? FRONT ROOM FOR GEN- 
dtlemen; without board; private family. No. 161 
Lexington-av., near 30th-st. 

ATO. 21 WYST 30TH-ST.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
iN nished parlor floor; second ficor suite, with bath; 
other rooms; references, 

A HANDSOMELY FURNISHED PARLOR 
‘Rand bedroom in private family; gentlemen only. 
No, 4853 Sth-av, 

( bien LARGE FURNISHED FRONT ROOM 
to gentieman; private family; reference. No. 38 
West Yist-st., near dth-av. 
TO. 2090 WEST 43D-S8'1.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
LN nished rooms, en suite; references. 
DLEGANTLY FURNISHED ROOMS FOR 
Agentiemen at No. 18 East 2vth-st, 


FOR GEN- 
references. A. 


\ a nicely furnished room, without board, in a 
strictly private family; terms and full particulars 
must be stated; beat of references if required. Ad- 
dress MONTAUK, Box No, 128 7imes Office. 


BACHELOR WISHES A LARGE UN- 
4k furnished room, with or without breakfast, in 
New-York, up town, or in Breoklyn, near Fuiton or 
Wall st. ferries. Address HORACE, Box No. 272 Times 
Up-town Office, No. 1,260 Broadway. 


HOTELS. 


UCKINGHAM HOTEL 
g ‘ a 
BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 
STH-AV. AND 50TH-ST.,, 
(Opposite Cathedral,) 
NEW-YORK, 

WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 

Strangers will bere find excellent accommodations 
at reduced prices during the Summer months, 

This new and elegant house is very centrally located 
forthe reception of guests, either permanent or tran- 
sient. It is charmingly situated, belug a central point 
amid the most fashionable residences, churches, &c., 
&c.; near the Grand Central Depot, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the elevated roads and Madison-avenue 
cars. The ventilation, heating, and plumbing are ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved principles. The hotel is 
conducted on the Luropean plan, patronized by the 
best families of Europe and America, with a restau- 
rant of unsurpassed excellence and at reasonable 
charges. 





HOTEL BRISTOL, 
6TH-AV. AND 42D-ST., NK&W-YORK, 
A FAMILY HOTEL, conveniently located in the best 


part of the City, having rooms commanding southern 
exposure. D. S. HAMMOND. 


AUTUMN RESORTS. 
“*CRANSTON’S,” 
WEST POINT ON THE HUDSON, 
Will not close before the 1st of November. 
H. CRANSTON, 





‘THE WEST POINT HOTEL, 


THE ONLY HOTEL ON ‘SHE MILITARY POST, 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ALBERT H. CKANEY, Proprietor. 


“HIGHLAND HOUSE, ? 
GARRISON’S-ON-THE-HUDSON, N, Y., 


Will remain open ali the Falland Winter, Address 
G, F. GARRISON, 


Bas NDON HOUSE, GREENWOOD LAKE, 
ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y., D. EDGAR CLOSE, PRO- 
PRIETOR.—Lake and mountain scenery, good stabling, 
fishing, boating; shaded lawns and walks, 


AVILION HOTEL, ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, RE- 
mains open untll November, JAMES SLATER. 





a ora pte ae 2 DOLMANS AND SACQUES, 
otter and fur-lined garments manufactured to or- 
der; large stock ready-mado garments for wholesale 
and retail trade; all kinds repairing done. C. G 
SHAYNE, Fur Manufacturer, No. 103 Prince-st, 


UR SEAL SACQUES REDY+D IN BEST 

”~ manner; darkest shade, bigness fustre; lengthened 

with seal, otter, or beaver; iilnished complete. EK. C, 
BROUGHTON, No. 6 Howari-st. 


ICE-CREAM. 


HORTON’S ICE-CREAM. 
MADE FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM. 


Rich, delicious, and always reliable. Try it, and you 
will use no other. Depots, No, 205 4th-av., No. 1,283 
Broadway, and No. 76 Chathan-st.. New-York: No. 
453 Pulton-st. Brooklyn, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ee eee _— 


een 


A.--A.--New-York College of Music, 


NO, 163 EAST 70TH-ST. 
INCORPORATED 1878. 
Hon, ALGERNON S. SULLIVAN, President. 

We take pleasure in announcing to the public that 
the college has succeeded in securing for this season 
the services of the folowing eminent artists: 

Mr. THEODORE THOMAS, 

Director of the Choral School, 
Who will instruct personally the vocal sight-reading 
Department, 
Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
The renowned piano virtuoso, who will give instruc- 
tien to professionals and amateurs. 

Mr. GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 

‘The well-known and highly esteemed Professor of 


usic. 
Mr. EDWARD MOLLENHAUER, 
The celebrated violin virtuoso, 


tr A, 
First violin of the New-York Philharmonic Society. 
Cavaliero LUIGI MEOLA, 
From the Conservatory of Naples, (decorated by the 
late Emperor of Russia.) 
Signor PIETRO BIGNARDI, 
¥ormerly prima tenore della Scaia Milano. 
signor FRANCESCO FANCIULLI, 
From the Conservatory of Milan. 
Signor VINCENZO MORINO, 
Formerly primo baritone della Pergola Florence. 
Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
The great Russian Pianist, 
Has arrived from Europe to instruct (exclusively) 
the students of this college. 
i Prof. C. C. MULLER. 
The celebrated teacher of thorough bass. 
Prof. FRED. DAVIS, 
Organist of the Church of Epiphany. 
Prot. CHAS. A, GRIES, from Hanover. 
Prof. FRED. RIETZEL, first flute. f th 
Prof. JOS. ELLER, first oboe. Now York 
Prof. AD. SOHST, first bassoon. Phiihar 
Prof. FRED, DIETZ, first cornet, <i 
Prof. CONR. LISTMANN, first tuba. sauaees 
Prof. F, PFEIFFENSCANEIDER, first bass. clety, 
Prof. CARL CAPPA, Music Director of N. ¥. 7th Reg’t. 
NO LESSONS GIVEN IN CLASSES. 
Those desirous of becoming students under the 
above mentioned artists will please make early appli- 
cation PERSONALLY at the college. 
LOUIS ALEXANDER, Director. 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Secy. O. ROTHER, Cashier. 
The extensive building and ground are owned and 
OCCUPIED EXCLUSIVELY by the college and in- 
clude a concert hall for the benefit of the students. 


CHICKERING HALL. 
MONDAY EVENING, OCT, 2, first Grand Concert of 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


Ou which occasion she will be assisted by Miss Emily 
Winant, Miss Maude Morgan, Signor Pietro Teranti, 
and the New-York Philharmonic Club. 


Director Mr. MAURICE STRAKOSCH 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 4, SECOND CONCERT. 
SATURDAY, OCT. 7, GRAND THURSBY MATINEE. 
Sale of seats Wednesday morning, Sept. 27, at Chick- 
ering Halli, Schuberth’s, Brentano's, or ticket-office, No. 
111 Broadway, 
Admission, $1. Reserved seats, 50 cents extra. 


BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE, Broadway, near 30th-st. 


JNO. A. McCAULL............. Proprietor and Manager 
THE GRAND PERFORMANCE OF . 


PATIENCE, 


Characters by Miss Lillian Russell, Laura Joyce, Lily 
Post, Emie Weathersby, Vietoria Reynolds, Messrs. 
Jonn Howson, ig! ell, Joseph ». Greensfelder, 
Charles J. Campbell, George Gaston, Harry Standish. 
Miss Russell introduces the beautitul song, 

“ THE SILVER LINE,” 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE, SOUVENIR, 


Lessee and Manager Mr. Henry E. Abbe 
MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 25, J 4 
1,000TH PERFORMANCE OF 
THE WORLD. 
On this occasion an elegant 
JAPANESE SOUVENIR VASE WILL BE 
= ae presented to each lady. 
_EVENINGS AT 8 MATINEE WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY AT 2. Best reserved seats, orchestra 
circle and balcony, d0c. 
MONDAY, Oct. 2, THE STRAKOSCH GRAND ENG- 
LISH OPERA COMPANY. Seats now ready. 





HAVERLY’S THEATRE. 


The only Haverly’s Theatre in New-York City. 
J. Hi. HAVERLY., Manager and Proprietor 
_OUR CITY GIVES THEM A HEARTY WELCOME. 
TO-MORROW (Monday) NIGHT, grand reception of 
HAGUE’S GREAT BRITISH OPERATIC MINSTRELS. 
THEIR FRIENDLY ARRIVAL DELIGHTS US ALL. 
T HEY WILLBE RECtIVED WITH GREAT APPLAUSE 

EVERY NIGHT WILL BE A GREAT NIGHT. 
And the MATINEES WILL BE GREATER THAN EVER. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE, SECOND WEEK. 


Lessee and Manager................ Mr- JOHN STETSON 
CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE GREAT PLAY 
* THE ROMANY RYE, 
THE ROMANY RYF. 
THE ROMANY RYE. 
EVERY EVENING AND SATURDAY MATINEE. 
200 people engaged in the representation. 
A GREAT CAST. WONDERFUL STAGE PICTURES. 
ABOUT 50 GENUINE ENGLISH GYPSIES. 


14th-st. and 6th-ay. 





MA DISON-SQUARE THEATRE. AT 8:30. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2, 

ESMERALDA, LAST NIGHTS, | ESMERALDA, 

ESMERALDA.| LAST NIGHTS. | ESMERALDA. 
*,*MONDAY, Oct. 9, Bronson Howard’s NEW PLAY 

entitled YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP. Orders for seats 

and boxes can now be registered by mail or telephone. 


GERMANIA THEATRE. 
MONDAY, OOT. 2, 1882, 
_ Grand opening night of 
GEISTINGER PERA COMPANY, 
: FATINITZA, 
The sale of reserved seats commences 
MONDAY, SEPT. 25. 
UNION-SQUARE THEATRE. 

A. M. PALMER..., Proprietor ana Manager 
EVERY EViNING AND SATURDAY MATINEES, 
JOS2PH JEFRERSON as Bob Acres in The RI- 
vals, supported by his comedy company. Mrs. John 
Drew, krederic Robinson, Rose Wood, B. T. Ringgold, U. 
Waverty, =. Hemple, Box-office open 8 A. M. to 5. P. M. 











BIRCH, HAMILTON, AND BACKUS. 
San Francisco Minstreis, Opera-house, B’way & 29th-st. 
Great laughing convention “always in harmony.” 
Immense success of our new local burlesque, 

DE LIGHTS 6” NEW-YORK. 

Matinée Saturday at 2. Seats secured. 

NIBLO’s, 





~ RESERVED SEATS, 60 CENTS. 
Proprietors and Managers 
: THe HARRISONS in VIVA. 

MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2 
Next week, AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS. 
Had RY WILL, ToxtanT THE GREAT ORIG- 

inal colored preacher, Mrs. MURRY, in her sensa- 
sonal sermon, “Prophet of the Soul!” original and 
spicy. 





\ TILUIAM RUSSEL CASE, PIANIST, RE- 

spectfully announces his return and read{ness 
to accept pupils and concert engagements. 
Chickering Hall. 


Address 


THE TURF. 





TLEMEN’S DRIVING ASSOCIA- 
TION GROUNDS, 


es _ (Formerly Fleetwood Park.) 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 26, PUKSE OF $2,500, DIVIDED. 
George W. Saunders enters b. g. CLINGSTONE. 
John &. Turner enters sl. g. EDWIN THORNE. 
PURSE OF $2,000, DIVIDED. 
J. H. MeCoon enters b. g. PICKARD. 
Isidor Cobnfeld enters sl. m. HELENE. 
George W. Saunders enters b. gz. WILLIAM H. 
Dan Mace enters al. g. JOHN 8S. CLARK. 


EDWARD AND SWIVELLER. 


At request of the Executive Committee, Mr. FRANK 
WORK has kindly consented to have his famous team, 
EDWARD and SWIVELLER, exhibited. 

Races to commence at 2:50 P. M., sharp, good day 
and track. 

Admission to field, $1; to grand stand, $1 50. 

Admisslon toclub-house, accompanied or introduced 
by a member of the association, $2 50. 

To facilitate the public two vooths will be placed on 

the road for the sale of tickets, between Case’s Hotel 
ani the bridge, a3 well as at the gate. 
_ Trains leave Grand Central Depot every 30 minutes 
direct for track, also West Side elevated raliroad to 
155th-st. every three minutes, thence by conveyances 
tozgrounds. J. H. McCOON, Secretary. 


Ta thn 
MUSICAL. 

YOUNG LADY OF REFINEMENT 
Awoutt likea fow beginners on the piano; best City 
reference, Address N. H., Box No, 207 Times Up-toten 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 

UITARS.—c. F. MARTIN & CO,'S CELEBRATED 
guitars; also, Boehm and Meyer fiutes; Tiefen- 
brunner zithers. Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden-lane. 








TANOS TO RENT AND FOR SALE ON 
easy terms; second-hand, $100 upward. 
OUVRIER bROS,, 1 and 8 Union-square, (Broadway.) 


RIVATE MUSIC SCHOOL, INCLUDING 
4 languages and art, by experienced teachers only. 
No. 38 West 32d-st. 


(\ERTIFICATE OF S, B. MILLS TO LADY 
/graduate who will teach his method to four more 
pupils; moderate terms. No. 157 East 74th-st. 


M insS MARIA VAN BOSKERCK RESUMES 
her piano instructions at the residences of pupils. 
Address No. 414 West 20th-sc. 











BE ATT Y’s ORGANS, 27 STOPS, $125. PIANOS, 
$297 50, Factory running day and night. Oatalo 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, ied 


Uprisae PIANOS,—A FINE ASSORTMENT 





for saie or rent. MARTINS & SON, 17 East 16th-st. 





DANCING. 

MR. TRENOR’S 
BEAUTIFULLY IMPROVED ACADEMY ROOMS, 
Broadway and 32d-st., New-York 
IS NO LONGER OPEN AS A PUBLIC HALL. 
HIS DANCING ACADEMY occupy it exclusively. 
Lessons every day and evening. Send for circular. 


P HARVARD REILLY, MASTER OF 

«Dancing. No. 578 5th-av., corner 47th-st., o ite 

Windsor Hotel. Classes will recommence MONDAY, 

Oct. 16,1882. Engagement at Newport, R. L, closes 
P. 8.—Send postage stamp for circular. 


ALEX. MACGREGOR, 
SCHOOL FOR DANCING, NO, 112 5TH-AV., 
Reopens Saturday, Oct. 21. for private and class les- 
sons. For terms, &c., send for circulars, 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


HALF OR THIRD INTEREST IN AN 

old daily newspaper, with a large job printing 

department attachea, near the City, can be purchased 

by one or two parties who will take an active part in 

the business. Address NEWSPAPER, Box No. 160 
Zimes Office. 


ety 00 TO 85,000 WILL BUY a GOOD 
ba * A earings, ee ee bes rere _ 
store, in best location, and splen unity for 
investment. BELLOWS. & WARREN, Yonkers Sav- 
ings Bank Building, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Ppeeasvs ke OF AN ESTABLISHED 
stock company offers his controlling interest and 
office position for sale. Splendid chance for an active 
man. Address GOOD 0. gyn det Box No. 283 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 way. 


—_eoeeeeeeeeeo 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, &C. 


Be Y HAM’s CIRCULAR FRONT ROCK- 
AWAYS, landaus, eg ee They aro 
the best manufactured. Establi year 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HENDERSON’S 
STANDARD THEATRE, 


W. M, HENDERSON..........Proprietor and Manager 
OPENING OF THE REGULAR SEASON. 


_.ir, HENDERSON takes pleasure in announcing tha’ 
he has arranged with Mr. &. D'UYLY CARTE to give 
season of comic opera, commencing on 


TUESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 26. 


R. D’OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANY 
in the latest London success, entitled 


MANTEAUX NOIRS. | 


MANTEAUX NOIRS. | 

| MANTEAUX NOIRS. 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. | 

| MANTEAUX NOIRS. b 


Written by W. PARKE and H, PAULTON. 
pee Music by BOCALOSSL 


Cc 
Don Luis de Rosamonte (an officer)..Mr. W. T. Carlet 
Don Jose (the King’s chamberlain)...Mr. A, Wilkinso’ 
Dromez (a miller). .........e.ss00++--++--Mr. R. Manstiel 
Nicholas (a farmer).. .. Mr. W. Glilow 
Manuel {a tailor)... mr. Wm. White 
Paiomez (astronomer royal .Mr. J. A. Furey 


and 
Don Philip of Aragon (King consort)....Mr. J. H. Ryley 


Isabel DS. gmeee of Castile).......... Miss Fanny Fdwards 
Clorinda (attendant on the Queen)... Miss Joan Rivers 
Gomez (the Queen’s page) Miss Billle Bariow 

arillo (a tailor’s boy)..............Miss Mina Rowley 


an 
Girola (the belle of Valodos)........Mmeé. Selina Dolare 
THE STANDARD THEATRE CHORUS OF 50 VOICES... 


The stage directions will be by Mr. CHARLES HARRIS. 
The music under the direction of Mr, ALFRED CEL/ 


LIER. 
NEW AND ELABORATE SCENERY by 
Messrs. GOATCHER and MAZZANOVICH (by permis. 
sion of Mr. Lester Wallack)and Mr. J. THOMPSON. 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO. 


55th-st. and 7th-av. 


Immense Painting by F. PHILIPPOTEAUX, 
of more than 2,000 square yards, 
representing an episode of 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IN 1871. 


The largest Panorama ever exhibited 
in America. 


Open daily (Sundays included) from 9 
A. M. to sunset. 
ADMISSION, 50 Cents. Children, 25 Cents. 


WALLACK’S, BROADWAY AND 80TH-ST. 


Sole Prop. and Manager......MR. LESTER WALLACK 
LAST FIVE NIGH and SATURDAY MATINEE 1:30 
of the great Sensational Drama, 

TAKEN FROM LIFE, 


SEVERAL IMPORTANT NOVELTIES 
In preparation. The first of these, to be peoeuns on 
SATURDAY EVENING, SEPT. 39, 
is entitlea 
THE PARVEND, 


a comedy of modern life, by 
G. W. GODFREY, Esq. 
This play’ which bas had au immense success in Lom 
don, will be presented with a 
SPLENDID CAST 


and 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ELABORATE SCENERY AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


DALY’S THEATRE, BROADWAY AND 30TH-ST. 


Under the management of Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Evenings at 8. Matinées at 2. Prices, $1 50, $1, and 50c. 


MANKIND. 


Comedy! Sensation! Melodrama! Spectacle, all com 
bined! “The most graphic of all the modern 
dramas!” “ Perfection of acting!” “A bit!” 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


THALIA THEATRE, Nos. 46 and 48 Bowery. 


CARL HERRMANN Lessee and Manager 

POSITIVELY LAST WEEK 

of Johann Strauss’s tuneful opera, 
HE MERRY WAR, 

Which must be withdrawn in consequence of prior ar- 
rangements with 

JOSEPHINE GALLMEYER, 
Who will appear on MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 2, in 
her famous farce, 

SARAH UND BERNHARDT, 
Supported by Herr Franz Tewele and acast selectetit 
from the regular Thalia Company. 

N. B.—Seats for the first week of Mme. Gallmeyer’s 

engagement may be secured at the box-office. 


NEW-YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Only at 
5 EAST 14TH-ST., 3d door east of 5TH-AV. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and SCHOOL of 
Elocution,'Foreign Languages, Drawing, and Painting, 
NOW OPEN DAILY from 9A. M. to9P. M. 
QUARTERS BEGIN from date of entrance. 

N. B. The PROFESSORS in the INSTRUMENTAL 
DEPARTMENT are from Brussels, Lupin, Stuttgart, 
Dresden, Berlin, and Cologne. 

THOSE in the VOCAL DEPARTMENT are from 
Milan, Naples, Florence, and Paris. 

5S. N. GRISWOLD, President, 
P. R. MAVERICK, Secretary. 


WINDSOR THEATRE, Bowery, below Canal. 
ONE WEEK ONLY. 

FAREWELL TOUR Atha gy her departure for 

Europe of our little MiNNIE PALMER as TINA in 

Wm. Gill’s successful comedy, revised, rewritten, an# 


entitled 
MY SWEETHEART! 
Other characters by, 
JNO. R. ROGERS COMEDY COMPANY 
and the aie comedian, 
R. GRAHA 





Including new music nag apap songs, duets, 
apces, &o. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


FIRE-WORKS—POLG GROUNDS. 
SATURDAY EVENING, SEPT. 30, 
Owing to the unfavorable weather, 'PROF, PAIN’S 
last GRAND DISPLAY of the season will be given at 
above place, instead of Manhattan Reach. Thé 


presruame will include fire ' portraits of CHAS. J. 
‘OLGER and GROVER CLEVELAND, the rival cand!« 
dates for 6osernor, and Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, th 
hero of the Egyptian war, and FIFTEEN other speci 
devices and mammoth 50-inch bombs, final bouquet 
of 1,000 ROCKEIS, &c. Grand Concert by Seventl 
Regiment Band. Admission, 25 cents. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK,. 
Dr. L. DAMROSCH......cccccses «+s-e.Conductor 


Rehearsals will be resumed THURSDAY EVENING, 
Sept. 21, at 8 o’clock, at Association Hall, corner 4t 
av. and 23d-st., and will be continued every THURS: 
DAY during the season. Members are respectfully re 
questes to attend punctuaily. All who wish to join 
the chorus may sony on rehearsal nights to Dr. L. 
DAMROSCH, who will also accept applications for 
membership every TUESDAY FORENOON at his resi- 
dence, No. 160 Kast 46th-st. 


ABBEY’S PARK THEATRE, 
Evenings at 8:30. Matin¢e Saturday at 2. 
LAST WEEK OF 
MAGGIE MITCHELL, 

Who will appear for this week only 
3 


a 
FANCHON,. 
MONDAY EVENING, OCT. 2 
MR. JNO. T. RAYMOND 
4S “FRESH, THE AMERICAN.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
THE FIFYTY-FIRST GRAND EXHIBITION 
WILL OPEN AT 2 P. M., SEPT. 27. 
2D AND SD AVS., 63D AND 64TH STS, 
tr EXHIBITORS seaeeesy, | _ POSITION ON THAT 


FIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE. THEO, 


Lessee and Manager Mr. JOHN STETSON 
Monday, ositively last and Thursday, 
Tuesday, and| Farewell week of Friday, and 
Wednesday MME. THEO, | Saturday 
Evenings, SERPOLETTE in | Evenings, 
Les Cloches | Chimes of Normandy, jand Saturday 
e and BETYINA in Matinée, 
Corneville. La Mascotte. La Mascotte. 
MONDAY, OCT. 2, THE VICAR OF BRAY. 


THEATRE COMIQUE. 


Nos. 728 and 730 Broadway, opposite New-York Hotel. 
HARRIGAN & HART ..-Proprietora 
JOHN E CANNON 
MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 25, and during the week, 
HARRIGAN and HAKT in the new and original Lrish 
drama THE BLACKBIRD, 
New music by Dave Braham. 
Beautiful scenery by Witham. 
TOESDAY.........MATINEES.....,... FRIDAY. 


POLO GROUNDS THIS WEEK. 

SEPT. 25—GRAND CHAMPIONSHIP Lacrosse match 
between CAUGHNAWAGA INDIANS and 
New-York Lacrosse Club, 

SEPT, 26 and 27—Metropolitan vs. Providence. 

SEPT, 28—Metropolitan vs, Boston. 

SEPT. 30—Metropolitan vs. Worcester. 

SEPT. 30—7. P. M,—Prof, Pain’s last Fire-work Display. 


Ma NTEAUX NOIR, BUCALOSSI VOCAL 
score, $1 25, or, as a plano solo, $1; “Merry War,” 
Strauss, $1: ‘“ Penikeese,”” the famous opera_per- 
formed by the Yale Coilege Operatic Company, Shep- 
ard, $1 25; “Claude Duval,” Solomons, $1; ‘* Sorcerer,” 
Gilbert & Sullivan, $1. WM. A. POND & Cu., No. 25 
Union-square, New-York. 


BUNNELL’S BDWAY MUSEUM. Cor. 9th st, 


COOL BURGESS, Come MAN FLUTE 
COOL BURGESS. Lavgh MaN FLUTE 
COOL BURGESS, an MAN FLUTE, 


COOL BURGESS. Wonder. MAN FLUTE, 


THE ALCAZAR. BROADWAY AND 418STST. 


This (Sunday) evening at 8 o'clock, 
GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT. 
Monday, Sept. 25, new miscellaneous programme. 
OPERETTA, BALLET, AND CONCERT. 


NATATORIUM AND GYMNASIUM. 
SWIMMING SCHOOL AND BATHS, - 
Nos. 2 and 4 East 45th-st.., near 5th-av. Special hou 
for ladies ard children, 10 A, M. till 1 o’clock. Ru 
ning water 75 degrees. Prof. HENRY GEBHARD. 


ANJO.—HENRY OC, DOBSON & SON, SOLE MAN- 

ufacturers and teachers of the new patent Sliver 
Beli Banjo. Instruction parlors and saies-rooms No. 
1,237 Broadway. 


THEISS’S CONCERT, 14TH-ST., NEARGTH-AV 


Vienna Ladies’ Orchestra. 
evening at $ o'clock, and afternoons at 2. 
rand music. Perfect ventilation. 


re 
SPORTING. 


ND ROWING MATCH FOR $1,000 
GEARROW: three miles, on Flushing Bay, be- 
seme att il ataonapaste ia Pic tang 

r mies the ea 
Peck-slip 14 M.; Grand-st.. E. R., 12:15 P. M.; 3ist-st.. : 
. ML; Manhattan Beach Dock, ban ern) 
3 125th-st., i: R.1:15 P.M. Amateur three- 
race same time. . 3 


Eve 


NY ee ee eee a 
6 OCOTT REECH-LOADERS.” — TH 
Sie oun te ew-York at Koen 
than any, other house. See for yoursel’. 
HARLES L, RITZMANN, No, vis Broadwaw, 





ee ee 


Tie Fev-Joth Canes, Sunday, Septeatber 24, 188: Qiao Sheet. 


Wambed & Sory Sern Brothers 


Bronwduway and Sth Sr. 


Opening of Fall Novelties in Vetvets 
Plashes, aud Silk Dress Goods, 


ALL NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF 
OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 


-_—— 


THE ASSORTMENT IS VERY LARGE AND WELL 
WORTHY OF INSPECTION. PRICES CONSIDERA- 
BLY BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 

WE ENUMERATE a FEW OF THE LINES WE 
OPEN ON MONDAY NEXT: 

LYONS HEAVY-FACE SILK PLUSHES, ALL COL- 
ORS, $1.75 A YARD, 

FINE QUALITY ALL SILK FACE BROCADE PLUSH, 
BLACK AND COLORED, AT $2.50 A YARD. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS, 18 INCHES WIDE, AT 95c. 
A YARD, 

EXTRA QUALITY FINE DRESS VELVETS, ALL 
SILK FACE, AT $2.00 A YARD. 

200 PIECES VERY HEAVY RICH SATIN DU- 
CHESSE, 29 DIFFERENT SHADES, FULL 22 INCHES 
WIDE, PURCHASED BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
IN PARIS AT A GREAT BARGAIN, $1.25 PER 
YARD. 

60 DIFFERENT SHADES VERY HEAVY LYONS 
COCLORED SILKS, 20 INCHES WIDE, FULLY WORTH 
$1.35, BUT THE PRICE FOR THE SEASON IS $1.15 
YARD. WE GUARANTEE THIS LINE OF COLORED 
SILKS SUPERIOR IN QUALITY, BRILLIANCY, AND 
FINISH TO ANY GOODS AT A SIMILAR PRICE, 

IN OUR BLACK SILK DEPARTMENT WE CALL 
BPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING NUM- 
BERS, VIZ.: 

25 PIECES RICH 22-INCH IMPORTED SILKS AT 
$1.50 YARD; USUAL PRICE, $1.75: 50 PIECES, 24 
INCHES WIDK, AT $1.75, USUAL PRICE, $2.00 
YARD. 

92 PIECES BLACK CACHEMIRE-FINISH SILKS, 
BELLON MANUFACTURE, FINEST GOODS MADE. 
BEING TIGHTLY PRESSED IN PACKING HAVE 
BECOME SLIGHTLY WATERED, YET WITHOUT 
ANY DETRIMENT TO THE ‘GOODS. IN CONSE- 
QUENCE, WE OPEN THEM AT FULLY 75c. to $1.50 
PER YARD BELOW REGULAR PRICES, THE LOW- 
EST QU ALITY BEING $1.75 A YARD FOR SILKS 
WORTH $2.50 AND THE BEST QUALITY $2.50 
FOR $4.00 GOODS. FOUR INTERMEDIATE NU&I- 
BERS, EVEKY QUALITY, EQUALLY CHEAP. 

2 CASES RICH BLACK ALL-SILK OTTOMANS 
AND ARMURES AT $1.5@ A YARD. 


BROADWAY AND EIGHTH-STREET, NEW-YORK. 


Men's Wear, Fall Season. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED,) 


31 and 33 West 23d-st., 
WILL OFFER ON 


MONDAY, SEPT. 29, 


THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL BARGAINS: 

50 doz. Scarlet Knit all-wool Medi- 
cated Shirts and Drawers, all sizes, 
at $1 25; usually sold at $I 75. 

60 doz. Shetland Merino Shirts and 
Drawers at 50c.; regular price, 
80c. 

50 doz. Fine White Merino Shiris and 
Drawers at 50c.; reduced from 
75. 

5¢ doz. French Lisle 1-2 Hose in Fan- 
cy Stripes at 50c.; reduced from 


$5e., together with full line of 
every variety UNDERWEAR AND 
HOSIERY, at much less than usual 
prices, 

WHITE SHIRTS to order a specialty. 


Restaurant and Cafe. 
ELEVATORS ON EVERY FLOOR 


CARPETS, 
GREAT VARIETIES, 


NEW AND CHOICE PATTERNS, AT 


Lowest Prices. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


VELVET & TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


OF BEST MAKE, 





We invite an inspection of 
our Immense Stock. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


40 &42 WESTI4TH-ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & G0. 


HAIR SHAWLS 


(NDIA CAMELS’ 


AT RETAIL. 


——- 


Presenting to the Publio the Finest Seleo- 
tion of Novelties in above Goods, and at 


Lower Prices than ever offered. 


BROADWAY and 19th-st. 


BUY OF THE IMPORTER. 
—Germa g Canaries, $2 and 
aa Be Sk areal varedy 
ten & real 

rots, Mocking Iieds fanc Finches. 3 da - 

ress. Price list free. {pak day ed k on birds, 

Bs {80 illustrations, all about food, care, diseases, 
5 oth. stam 

~ OL 


ELD aN. No. 387 Gth-ay.. near 2éth-at.. N. Y. 


32, 34, 36 
WEST TWENTY-THIRD-ST., 


BETWEEN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


SPECIAL OPENING OF DRESS TRIMMINGS, OUR 
OWN EXCLUSIVE IMPORTATIONS. 


MILLINERY. 


GENERAL OPENING OF NEW MILLINERY GOODS 
ON MONDAY. 

THE LATEST AND MOST VARIED ASSORTMENT 
OF HATS, OSTRICH, AND FANCY FEATHERS, IN 
EVERY COLOR AND SHADE. 

A SELECT STOCK OF TRIMMED HATS. 

HATS TRIMMED TO ORDER. MUURNING ORDERS 
RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION, 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY, 


COMPLETE LINES OF MERINO AND WOOL UN- 
DERWEAR FOR FALL AND WINTER. FIRST- 
CLASS GOODS AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


NEW AND DIRECT IMPORTATIONS OF HOSIERY 
NOVELTIES. 


Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 


Are 
Now Prepared 


To Display Their 


FALL TMPORTATIONS 
PARIS 


AND 


THEIR OWN MAKE 


COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, 


WRAPS, 
JACKETS & ULSTERS. 


ALSO, 
IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR, FINEST MATERIAL AT LOWEST PRICES, 


‘N TRIG 
GLOVES. 
SPECIAL SALE OF MOUSQUETAIRE GLOVES IN 
THE LEADING FALL SHADES. 


AAD A rT 
UPHOLSTERY. 

OPENING NEW GOODS—OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION. 

FUORNITURE COVERINGS; 
DRAPERIES, PLUSHES, 
CURTAINS, MADRAS, 
QUINS, BED SETS, &c. 

PRICES AS USUAL VERY LOW, 


UMBRELLAS AND WATERPROOFS 


LADIES’ AND MEN’S UMBRELLAS. LADIES’ GOS- 
SAMERS AND MEN’S WATERPROOF COATS OF IM- 
PROVED MAKE-UP, 


HEAVY GOODS FOR 
TUREISH SATINS, LACE 
(NEW STYLES,) LAMBRE- 


eosin IN 


eect sceeec ere FUR DEPARTMENTS 


SEAL DOLMANS, 
SEAL JACKETS, 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
CAPES, MUFFS, &€C. 


THEIR 


J. & 6. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, dth-ay., and 22d-st., 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING FOR SALE 


THELR saiahiali IMPORTATIONS 


Silks, Velrels, ad Plushies. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Fine Camel’s Hair and 
Valley Cashmere Shawls. 


FURS. 


Paris, Berlin, and London 


CLOAKS, MANTLES, & SUITS 
Cloaking Cloths. 


LADIES’, 


IN THEIR 


Children's Departments 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESSES, 


CLOAKS, HAVELOCKS, 
AND JACKETS, 


MISSES’, ANO CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR 


ALL AT 


VERY LOW PRICES, 
le] 


32, 34, 36 West 23d-st, 


LH BOUTILIER BROS. 


Have Now on Exhibition 
Novelties in 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 
PLUSHES, | VELVETS, &6, 


We have purchased the EN- 
TIRE STOCK of a large 
manufacturer of LADIES’ 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
Night-dresses, Chemises, &c., 
which we will sell at very low 

any less than cost 
of material. Immense variety. 


BARGAINS IN 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


10-4 All-wool Blankets, $5 per pair. 

11-4 All-wool Blankets, $6 per pair. 

Special Offerings in Table Damasks, 
Napkins, and Towels. 


KID GLOVES. 


Having Closed the Balance of a 
Consignment, We Offer 
3-Button Real Kids at 75c.; 
Regular price, $1 50. 
4-Button Real Kids at $1; 
Regular price, $4 75. 


Hosiery and Gloves. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 
FINE LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND UMBRELLAS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ TOILET ARTICLES, COMBS, 

BRUSHES, SOAPS, &c. 


YANKEE NOTIONS. a 


House-furnishing Goods. 
TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, AND QUILTS. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A 
LINE OF 


Damask Table-Cloths, with 
Napkins to Match. 
150 CASES ALL-WOOL BLANKETS 
$4 50 A PAIR, WORTH $6. 
FINE FRENCH FLANNELS, 
(WEW COLORINGS,) 
IN STRIPES AND PLAIDS, 50c. A YARD. 
CARPETS, RUGS, AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


$50,000. 


WE PURCHASED THE ENTIRE STOCK OF A MAN- 
UFACTURER OF MEDIUM CLASS WALNUT AND 
ASH CHAMBER FURNITURE LAST WEEK AT A 
GREAT SACRIFICE, AND WE HAVE PLACED THE 
ENTIRE LOT ON SALE AT A FIGURE ABOOT ONE- 
HALF OF THE REGULAR RATES. PARTIES IN 
WAN'T OF SUCH GOODS WILL PROFIT BY CALLING 
EARLY, WHILE THE ASSORTMENT IS COMPLETE, 


FINE 





Our regular stock is finer to-day than ever, assort- 
ment larger, and prices lower. 


BAUMANN BROS., 


22 and 24 East 14th-st. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


THE MAN WHO TOLD THE DOCTOR THAT “HE 
FELT AS IF HE DIDN’T WANT TO DO ANYTHING” 
WAS ACCUSED OF LAZINESS. YET THOUSANDS 
EXPERIENCE THIS FEELING—ESPECIALLY IN 
SUMMER-—IN CONSEQUENCE OF A DISORDERED 
CONDITION OF THE STOMACH, WHICH A FEW 
REFRESHING DRAUGHTS OF TARRANT’S SELTZER 
APERIENT WOULD BE A SURE REMEDY, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


WOLE’S 


FOLDING BEDS 


SAVE ROOM AND RENT. 


JUST WEST OF SIXTH-AVENUE. 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE UF THE TIMES, 


No. 1,269 Broadway. 


LE BOUTILUTER BROS, 
BROADWAY AND 14TH-ST. 
Gham @ ou 
FALL JIMPORTATIONS. 
DINNER SETS, 
PLATES, 
GLASS, 
~ VASES, 
11 4 West 23d-street, 19 Union-square, (West,) N. Y. 
ee 
— ie q 
oo XY MUU W'S $4 URaSS SHIRTS for GENTLEMEN, 
strictly toorder, by his new system; laundried and 
initialed; positively PERFECT in fit, texture, and 
J MAP LIREYUBUE Rao 5 Blonder near ati 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTILOP, M 


or ee 
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SOME OF OUR PERSONAL FRIENDS JOCULARLY 
ADDRESS US AS * SHOE-MAKERS’’ NOW THAT WE 
HAVE ADDED BOYS’ SHOES TO OUR BUSINESS. 
WE DON’T OBJECT TO THE APPELLATION, AND 
INTEND TO DESERVE THE CREDIT OF SELLING 
GOOD SHOES AT LOW PRICES, FOR WHATEVER 
WE UNDERTAKE SHALL BE DONE THOROUGHLY 
WELL, 

BOYS ARE ROUGH ON SHOES, AND THE ANNUAL 
SHOE BILL OF A FAMILY OF BOYS IS NO SMALL 
ITEM. ECONOMICAL PARENTS “SHOP” ON BOYS’ 
SHOES UNTIL DEALERS COMPLAIN THAT THERE 
IS NO MONEY TO BE MADE IN SELLING THEM. 
HENCE THE STOCKS KEPT IN SHOE STORES ARE 
SELDOM LARGE. IT IS A GOOD DEAL SO WITH 
HATS. VISIT A HAT STORE FOR A BOY’S HAT AND 
WHAT A MEAGRE ASSORTMENT IS DISPLAYED! 
WE PROBABLY SELL MORE BOYS’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S HATS AND SHOW A BETTER STOCK THAN 
ANY HAT STOREIN THE CITY, AND YET WE ARE 
BUT BEGINNERS IN THAT DEPARTMENT. 

EXCEPT A LARGE BUSINESS IS DONE, DEALERS 
CANNOT AFFORD TO KEEP A LARGE VARIETY OF 
ANY SINGLE LINE OF GOODS. A GREAT MANY 
PEOPLE COME TO US FOR THEIR OWN AND 
THEIR BOYS' CLOTHES. WHY NOT BUY HATS 
AND SHOES, SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR, CRA- 
VATS, GLOVES, AND HOSIERY AT THE SAME 
PLACE IF THEY CAN BE EASIER GOT AT AS LOW 
OR LESS PRICE ‘AS THE SAME ARTICLES OF 
RELIABLE QUALITY ARE SOLD ELSEWHERE ? 


Rogers, Peet & Co., 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, 


569-575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


GREAT SALE. 


$100,000 Worth Just Opened, in all 
the New Designs and Colorings, 


at one-half their value. 


Jute Tapestries at 50c. 
$1. 

Jute Tapestries at 75c. 
$150. 

Plush at $1 ‘25 per yard; worth $2 50. 

Embossed Plush at $175 per yard; worth 
$3 50. 

Turcoman Cross Stripes at$125 per yard; 
worth $2 50. 

Raw Silk Cross Stripes, for Portiers, from 
$1 50 per yard. 

Raw Silk Tapestries at $1 25 per yar; 
worth $2 50. 

Spun Silk Tapestries 
worth $4. 


Lace Curtains. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF BRUSSELS, 
SWISS, ANTIQUE, CLUNY, THE NEW 
MADRAS, AND CABOUL CURTAINS (OUR 
OWN DIRECTIMPORTATION) AT EQUAL- 
LY LOW FIGURES, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& (0, 


Sixth-av. é and ind 13th=st. _ 


CARPETS. 


We invite special attention to our immense 
stock of new styles, probably embracing the 
finest assortment evershown of Axminsters, 
Wiltons, Moquettes, Velvets, Body and Ta- 
pestry Brussels, in all the new designs and 
colorings, at prices far below their value. 


per yard; worth 


per yard; worth 


at $2 per yard; 


An extraordinary fine selection of Three- 
plys and Ingrains. Also, English Ingrain 
Squares, for Rugs or Crumb-cloths, of our 
own direct importation. 


Our stock of Smyrna Reversible Carpets, 
Rugs, and Mats was never so complete, trom 
a small Deor-mat to a large Carpet. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& 0, 


Sixth-av, and 13th-st. 
WALL-PAPERS, 


WARREN, 
FULLER & LANGE, 


Have now on exhibition artistic 
new designs of their own manufac- 
ture and importation, including 
examples by Tiffany, Colman, Real 
Japanese Leather Papers, French, 
English, German, and Raised Vel- 
vets; also the 


$2,000 PRIZE PATTERNS, 


AT THEIR RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


129 EAST 42D-STREET, 


ADJOINING GRAND _OENTRAL DEPOT. 


t 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


BEG TO INFORM THEIR PATRONS AND 
THE PUBLIC THAT, HAVING COM- 
PLETED THE REBUILDING OF THEIR 
POPULAR ESTABLISHMENT, THEY 
WILL EXHIBIT AT THEIR 


OPENING, 


MONDAY,SEPT. ig 
The Latest Novelties, 


SPECIALLY IMPORTED BY THEM, 


I} 
eS 
VELVETS, 


LUSHES, 
BROCADES, 


OTTOMANS, 
VELOURS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


FURS, PASSEMENTERIES 
LACES, 
RIBBONS, 


HOSIERY, 


LADIES’ COSTUMES 
AND WRAPS. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND CLOAKS. 


BTA-AV. AND cOTH-AT. 


CARPETS 


Body Brussels, 


83800 Roumias, 


AT 


99c. Per Yard, 


WITH APPROPRIATE BORDERS TO MATCH, 





THESE GOODS ARE OF THE BEST WELL-KNOWN 
MANUFACTURE, AND WARRANTED BEST QUALI- 


TY; USUAL PRICE, $1 75 PER YARD. 


MOQUETTE VELVETS, 


250 RoUuTHs, 
AT 


$1 24 Per Yard, 


WITH SUPERB BORDERS TO MATCH. 
THESE ELEGANT AND SERVICEABLE GOODS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SOLD FOR LESS THAN $175 


PER YARD. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
Boo ROoUmr:s, 


AT 


65c. Per Yard, 


WITH BEAUTIFUL BORDERS TO MATCH, 
USUAL PRICE, $1 PER YARD. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFERING OF CARPETS WILL BE 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION ON MONDAY, SEPT. 25 


J, W, UIOSSIE, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR-PLACE. 


ROOFS 


OF ALL KINDS 
REPAIRED AND COATED 
WITH VAN ORDEN’S 
PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 
and 
GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT. at 
11-2 CTS. SQUARE FOOT UPWARD. 
ESTIMATES FREE. PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Refer to R. Hoo & Co., Harper & Bros., and 86 insu- 


rance companies. New Roofs laid, and warranted ten 
years. Water-tight Cellars. 
VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, with simple direc 
tions, 60c. gallon, shipped everywhere. 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 
PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF CO.., 


NO. 72 MAIDEN-LANE, NEW-YORK. 


OBJETS D’ART ET FANTAISIES 


AT RETAIL, 
909 BROADWAY. 
(Between 20th and 21st sts.) 
BRIC-A-BRAC FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
“ORNAMENTAL AND DEVORATIVE ART.” 


RICH WEDDING PRESENTS, 
RICH BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, 
RICH PHILOPENA PRESENTS, 
RICH HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 
Supplied from Wholesale Warerooms of 
MESSRS. McCARTY & HASBERG, 
Importers of Objets d’Art et Fantaisies, 


GREAT SALE OF PARLOR SUITS. 
OVERSTOCK. 


300 PARLOR SUITS, COVERED IN SILK 
AND MOHAIR PLUSHES, RAW SILK, SPUN SILK, 
AND TAPESTRIES, IN GREAT VARIETY, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 

AT BAUMANN BROS.’ 
MANUFACTURING WAKEROOMS. 22 and 24 EK. 14th-st 


A. ONL & Co, 


6th-av., corner of 20th-st. 


HAVING ADDED 


SX NEW BUILDINGS 


We have now open 


NEW PALL = GOODS 


in Every Department 


THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE CITY. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 


PLUMES, 
BIRDS, 


BREASTS, 
FANCY WINGS, 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS, 


RIBBONS, 
SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSBES AND VELVETS,. 


NEW DESIGNS 


LACES, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


Umbrellas & Parasols 


KID GLOVES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


COSTUMES, 


Cloaks, and Dolmans, 
The LATEST STYLES 
in all New Fabrics 

for FALL SEASON. 

Ladies’ & Children’s UNDERWEAR 
AT LOW PRICES 

Fine Hosiery, 

Silk Merino, Lisle Thread, 


IN ALL NEW SHADES. 


MERING UNDERWEAR, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
LINENS AND BLANKETS, 


DRESS GOODS, 
Upholstery Goods and Trimmings, 


LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, &c, 


321 10 329 6TH-AV., 


AND 


101 TO 111 WEST 20TH-ST. 


ART NOVELTIES 
WALL PAPER 


AND 


CEILING DECORATION 


HARRIS, HUGHES & C0., 


Manufacturers, 
810 BROADWAY. 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE LINE OF 
LOWELL AND HARTFORD CARPET COMPANIES’ 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAIN CARPETS, IN PATTERNS 
FAR HANDSOMER THAN ANY EVER BEFORE PRO- 
DUCED BY THESE POPULAR MAKERS, AT VERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


BAUMANN BROS., . 


22 and 24 East 14th-st. 


Terra-Cotta Lumber. 


A NEW FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL, 
Absolutely indestructible by fire, yet worked with 
edged tools like wood. 

INDORSED by leading ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. 
For particulars and samples, call on the 


New-York Terra-Cotta Lumber Co.,. 


ROOM 68. NO. 71 BROADWAY 


R.H.MACY &CO 


14TH-STREET, 6TH-AVENUE, AND 13TH-STREET 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
IS NOW FILLED WITH NEW AND SEASONABLE 
GOODS, AND WE SHALL CONTINUE aS HERETO- 
FORE TO FURNISH OUR PATRONS WITH THS 
EST OF EVERYTHING THAT CAN BE PROCURED, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, AT OUR WELL 
ENOWN POPULAR PRICES. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR NEW 


SUIT 


AND CLOAK DEPARTMENT, SITUATED ON SEC 

OND FLOOR. THE ROOMS ARE EASY OF ACCESS, 

PLEASANTLY LOCATED, AND MOST ADMIRABLY 

VENTILATED, AND THE STOCK OF GOODS SEC- 
OND TO NONE IN THis CITY, 


PREPARATORY TO OUR REGULAR 
FALL OPENING OF 


SUITS 
MILLINERY, 


WHICH WILL TAKE PLACE MONDAY, TUESDAY; 
AND WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 3, AND 4, WE ARS 
OFFERING MANY RICH AND ELEGANT NOVEL 
TIES IN BOTH DEPARTMENTS, TO WHICH WE IN 


VITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION, 


GOOb? 


IN OUR MILLINERY WE ARE SHOWING A MAG 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF NEW STYLES FOR 
EARLY FALL WEAR IN HATS AND 


BONNETS, 


BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED,; FOR LADIE? 
AND CHILDREN, 
WE NOTE SPECIALLY OUR STOCK OF 


BOYS HATS 


AND POLO AND SCOTCH CAPS. 


MANY NEW AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN LADIES 


NECK WEAR 


ON SECOND FLOOR. 


OUR COLORED 


DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT IS STOCKED WITH RICH GOODS IN 

ALL THE NEW AND FASHIONABLE SHADES, IN- 

CLUDING OTTOMANS, RHADAMES, PLAIN GROS 

GRAINS ANDSATINS, BROCADE SATINS AND OTTO- 

MANS, BROCADE AND PEKIN STRIPE VELVETS 
AND PLUSHES. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION INVITED TO A NEW LINE 
OF 22-INCH SATIN KHADAMES IN ALL THE NEW 
SHADES AT ,98c. EVERY SHADE AND COLOR IN 
OUR POPULAR AMERICAN GROS GRAIN SILKS AT 


$1,17 PER YARD. QUILTED SATIN LININGS IN 
aLL COLORS, 24 INCHES WIDE, AT ,99c. PER YARD. 


BLACK SILKS 


FROM THE FOLLOWING CELEBRATED FRENCH 
MANUFACTURERS: ALEXANDER GIRAUD, GUL 
NET, AND BELLON; ALSO THE RENOWNED C. J. 
BONNET AND THE POPULAR CACHEMIRE ABYS 
SINIAN, FORMERLY CONTROLLED BY A. T. STEW: 
ART & CO., WHICH WiLL BE SOLD AT THE FOL- 
LOWING REDUCEDRATES: $1,48, FORMER PRICH 
$2.00; $1,68. FORMER PRICE $2,25: $1,838, FORMER 
PRICE $2,50: $1,99, FORMER PRICE $2,75; 82,24, 
FORMER PRICE 83,00. THs BLACK SATIN RHA- 
DAMES MERVEILLEUX DUCHESSE AND SATIN 
SOLIEL, FROM THE SAME LOOMS, 
AT A PROPORTIONATE REDUCTION. 


OUR STOCK OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS GOODS 


HAS BEEN LARGELY INCREASED AND THOR 

OUGHLY REPLENISHED WITH A CHOICE COL- 

LECTION OF PLAIN AND FANCY FABRICS FOR 

FALL AND WINTER WEAR IN THE NEWEST 

COLORINGS AND DESIGNS. OUR PRICES THY 
LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


OUR 


KID GLOVE 


DEPARTMENT HAS BEEN MOVED TO THE COR. 

NER OF 6TH-AV. AND 14TH-ST., ON FIRST FLOOR, 

IT HAS BEEN GREATLY ENLARGED, AND CON- 

TAINS A MOST ELEGANT STOCK IN ALL THE 

NEW AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES AND 
STYLES. 


R.H.MACY &CO 
J. & (. JOHNSTON, 


Bway, 5th-av., and 22d-st., 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 


FALL NOVELTIES 
Foreign and Domestic 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIAL LINE OF 


Best Five-Frame Body Brussels 
AT $1 25 PER YARD. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON. 


CELEBRATED AS A SPECIFIC IN DYSPEPSIA. 
EQUALED IN UENCHING THInSe AND PRQ 
— Nott NG APPETI 
The mesnian healing qualiti got BETHESDA 
WATER depend on the purity, fr“.om from eee 
salts and the softness of tne water—absor! impur 
ties and allaying inflammation. 
TESTIMONIALS FROM 
g . WINDOM: “I nave faith fn it.” 
Hon. WH. RUSK, of Wis-? “The beat water in the 
consin: 5 “Haro e ROPE 
e seen re 
Dr. WRRAM D rene aus sank 
T. B. esda sav 'e.” 
Dre.) = =e lace | “The best t remedy I have 


used.” 
Jas EDGAR BLACK,) “Invaluable in inaiges 
Grand Central Hotel, tion. This delicious 


. New-York; water always relieves 
and refreshes me.” 
P. & Co., 


No, 11 Barclay-st., New-York 
Ox at ali druggists 





